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EMILIE D£ COULANGES. 



£MILIE de Ccyolanges was a young 
French emigrant, of a noble family^ and 
heiress to a largejestate j but the property 
of her family had been confiscated dxa* 
ing the revolution. She and her mo- 
ther, la comtesse de Coulanges, made 
their escape to England. Madame de 
Coulanges was in feeble health, and 
much dis{nrited by the sudden loss of 
rank and fortune. Mademoiselle de Cou-^ 
langes ftilt the change more for her mo- 
ther,^han for herself; she always spoke 
of her mother's misfortunes, never of her 
own. 

" 1 am young, I am in good health,'* 
said she ; " I am not to be pitied* — But 

VOL. V. B 



2 EMILIE DE COULANGES. 

my poor mamma^ who has been used all 
her life to such luxuries! — And now to 
have only her Emilie to wait upon her I — 
Her Emilie, who is but an awkward 
femme de chambre ! — But she will im- 
prove, it must be hoped ; — imd as to the 
rest^ things, which are now always chang- 
ing, and which cannot change for the 
worse, must soon infallibly change for 
the better — and mamma will certainly 
recover all her property, one of these 
days, -r- In the mean time, (if mamma is 
tolerably well,) we shall be perfectly 
happy in England — that charming coun- 
try, which, perhaps, we should never 
have seen, but for this terrible revolu- 
tion. — Here we shall assuredly find 
friends. — The English are such good 
|>eople ! — Cold, indeed,^ at first — that's 
their misfortune I — But then theEnglish 
coldness is of manner, not of heart. — 
Time immemorial, they have been famous 
for making the best friends in the world ; 
and even to us, who are their natiu^al ene- 
mieSy they are . generous in. our.llistress. 
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I have heard innumerable instances of 
their hospitality to our emigrants ; and 
mamma will certainly not be the first ex- 
ception. At her Hotel de Coulanges, 
she always received the English with 
distinguished attention ; and though our 
hotels with half Paris, lias changed it'8 
name, since those days, the English have 
too good memories to forget it, I am 



sure/' 



By such speeches, Emilie endeavoured 
to revive her mother's spirits. To a most 
affectionate disposition and a feeling 
heart she joined all the characteristic 
-and constitutional gayety of her nation ; 
a gayety, which, under the pressure of 
misfortune, merits the name of philoso- 
phy, since it produces all the effects, and 
is not attended with any of the parade 
of sl|;oiei9m, , 

Upon their arrival in London, Emilie, 
foil of life and hope, went to present some 
of her mother's letters of recommenda* 
tion. One of them was addressed to 
Mrs. Sdmers, Mademoiselle de Coulaur 

B 2 



4 EMILIE DE COtJLANGES. 

ges was particularly delighted l>y the 
manner, in which she u-as received by tbie 
lady. 

" No Eng^lit<h coldness! — no Koglish 
reserx'e! — so warm m her expressions 
of kindness! — so eager in her offers of 
service!" — Emilie could speak of nothing 
for the remainder of the day, but — " tctte 
chann9,ute madiime SomersI" The next 
day, and the next, and the next, she found 
increasing reasons to think her chai-iuing. 
Mrs. Soraers exerted herself, indeed, with 
the most benevolent attivity, to procure 
(or madame de Coulunges every thing, 
that could be convenient or agreeabfe. 
She prepared Jipartracnts in her ©wn 
Iwuse for the mother and daughter, 
which-she absolutely insisted tipon their 
cccupying' ijnniediately : she asaured 
them, that they should not be treated as 
vislCurs, teut as isomtes aad friends of the 
family- She pressed her iBvitation. with 
aich earnestness, and so politely uiged 
her absolute right to show her rero«in- 
brance of the civilities, which she had 
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receivetl at Piiris, that there was do poSy 
fiibiUty of persisting in ii refusal. ThA:: 
pride of high biith would have revoltei' 
at tlie idea of btcoming' dependant, hut 
all such thoughts were precluded by tiM 
manner m which Mrs, Somers spokej 
and the ceaiitcsse de ConLinges accepted 
of the invitation, resolving, however, not 
to prolong her stay, if a^rs in he^ 
owii cfflintry should not talte a favonrabl* 
turn. She expected remittances from il 
Palis banker, with -whom she had lodged 
a considerable siim — all that could b» 
eaved in ready money, in jewxls, i 
from the \vi«ck of her fortune : with thii 
sum, if she should find aJl schemes of re*^ 
turning to France and recovering het 
property impracticablt!, she detemiined 
to live, in some retired part of England^ 
ill the most economic manner possible. 
But, in tlio mean lime, as economy had 
never been either her theory or her prao* 
lice, and as she considered retreat from. 
the world as tlic worst thing, next to 
death, tliat could befal a woman, she was 
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glad to put off the evil hour. She ac- 
knowledged, that ill health made her look 
some years older thaD slie really was 
but she could not think herself yet old 
enough to hecome devout; and, till that 
crisis arrived, she, of course, would not 
willingly be iianished from soc'ieh/. So 
that, upon the whole, she was well satis- 
fied to find herself eetahlished in Mrs. 
Somers's excellent house ; where, but 
for the want of three an tich ambers, and 
of the Parisian quantity of looking- 
glass on every side of every apart- 
ment, la comtesse might have fancied 
hei-self at her own Hotel de Coulanges. 
Emilie would have been better contented 
to have been lodged and treated with 
less magnificence; but she rejoiced to see, 
that her mother was pleased, and that 
she became freer from bervapeurs noirs*. 
£milie began to love Mrs. Somers for 
making her mother well and happy — to 



* Vapeora nolrs — vulgarly known by the ii 
of blue devils. 
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EMILIE DE COL'LANGES. 
love ber with all the fearless enthnsiasm 
of a young, generous mind, which accept^ 
of obligation without any idea, that gratW 
tude may become burdensome. M ra! 
Somers excited not only affection — she 
inspired admiration. Capable of the utj 
most exertion and of the most noble sb- 
orifices for her friends, tbe indulgence oj 
her generosity seemed not only to lie thft 
greatest pleasure of her son!, but absoa 
lately necessaiy to her nature. To at^ 
tempt to restrain her liberality was tpr 
provoke her indignation, or to Incur he» 
contempt. To refuse her benefits was ta 
forfeit her fiiendshlp. She grew ex4 
tremely fond of her present guests, be- 
cause, without resistance, they permitted 
her to load them with favours : accord- 
ing to her custom, she found a thousand 
perfections in those, whom she obliged.^ 
She had considered la cointcsse de Cou-A 
langes, when she knew her at Paris, as ^ 
very well bred woman, hut as nothing!' 
more: yet now she discovered, that ma-f 
dfime de Coulanges had a snj)enoi^ 
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DiulcrstazuiiQg and ^eat strength of 
mind; — and Emilie, who bad pleased 
her nhea a child, oaky by the ingenuous 
swpetoess oi" faer disposition aud vivacity 
of her manners, was now become a com- 
plete angel — no nngel had ever such a 
variety of accompliBhments — none but iin 
angel could pnssess sach a coiiibinatiun 
of virtues. Mrs. Somers introduced her 
charming and noble emigrants to all her 
numerous and fashionable acqnuintance ; 
and she would certainly have quaiTelled 
'with any one, who did not at least ap- 
pear to sympathise in her sentimenta. 
Fortunately, there was no necessity for 
quarrelling; these foreigners were well 
received in every company, and Emilie 
pleased universally; or, as madame de 
Conianges expressed it, *' EUe avoit des 
grands succes dans ia societf^." The 
French comtesse herself could hardly 
give more emphatic importance to tlie 
untranslateable word sticcis, than Mrs. 
Somers annexed to it upon this occjision. 
She was proud of producing Eniilie iis 
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EMIUE DE COULANGES. 
hea- protegee ; and the approbation af 
others increased her own enthusiasm: 
much as she did foi- her fiivoiii-ite, sbe 
longed to do more. — An opportunity 
soon presented itsulf. 

One evening, after niadume de Caur 
langes had actually tired herself wit|j 
talking to tlie crowd, which her vivacitjj,, 
grace, aud voluhility, had attracted ahoat 
her sofa, she ran to entiench herself i^ 
an arm chair hy the fireside, spriiikleC 
the floor round her with eau de senteui^ 
drew, with her pretty foot, a line of cir- 
oumvallation, and then, shaking her linjf 
fan at the host of assailants, she forbadft, 
them, under pain of her sovereign disft, 
pleasure, to venture within tlie niagip 
circle, or to torment her by one tnor?^ 
question or compliment. It was now ab^j 
solutely necessary to be serious, and tgy 
study tiie politics of Europe. She called 
for the French newspapers, which Mrs, 
Soincrs had on purpose for her ; and,'pro- 
vided with a pinch of snuff, from the ever;- _, 
ready Lwx of a French abb^, M-huso am 
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JO EMII.IE DE COULANGES. 

was permitted to cross the Hue of demar*- '' 
cation, madame de Coulanges began to ' 
study. Silence ensned — for novelty 
always produces silence in the first in- 
stant of surprise. — An English gentle- 
man wrote on the hack of a letter an offer 
to his neighbour of a wager, that the si- 
lence would be first broken by the French 
countess, and that it could not last above 
two minutes. The wager was accepted, 
and watches were produced. Before the 
two minutes had expired, the pinch of 
snnff dropped from the countess's fingers, 
and, clasping her hands together, she ex- 
claimed — "Ah! ciel!" The sui-^ 

rounding gentlemen, who were fiill of 
iheir wager, and who had heard from the 
lady, during the course of the evening, at 
Jetiat ii dozen exclamations of nearly etjual 
vehemence, about the merest trifles, were 
more amused thau alarmed at this in- 
stant: but Emilie, who knew her mo- 
ther's countenance, and who saw the sud- 
den change in it, pressed through the cir- 
cle, and just caught her mother in her 
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arms, as she fitlnted. Mrs. Somers, much 
alarmed, hastened to her assistancf. The 
conntess was cajTied out of the room, 
and evei-y body was lull of pity and of 
curiosity. — When madanie de Conlanges 
recovered from her fainting fit, she was 
seized with one of her nervons attaclis; 
so that no explnuation could be obtained. 
Eniilie and Mrs. Somers looked over the 
French paper, but could not find any pa- 
ragraph minsually alarming. At length, 
more composed, the countess apologized 
for the disturbance which she had occa- 
sioned i thanked Mrs. Somers repeatedly 
for her kindness ; but spoke in a hurried 
manner, as if she did not well know what 

. she said. She concluded liy declaring, 

that she was subject to these nervous atr 
tacks, that she should be (juite well the 
nest morning, and that she did not wish 
that any one should sit up with her dar- 
ing the night, except Eniilie, who was 
used to her ways. With that true po- 

I iiteness, which understands nuicklv the 
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feelings and wishes of others, Mrs. So- 
mer? forbore to make any ill-timed in- 
quiries or officious offers of assistance; 
bat immediately retired, and ordered the 
attendants to leave tiie room, that ma- 
dame de Coulanges and her daughter 
might be at perfect liberty. Early in the 
morning, Mrs. Somers lieard somebody 
knock softly at her door. It was Emilie. 

" Mrs. Masham told me, that you were 
iiwake, raadiim, or I should not " 

" Come in, come in, my dearest Emi- 
lie — I am awake — wide awuke. Is 
your mother better ? " 

" Alas! no, madam!" 

" Sit down, my dear, and do not call 
me jttadam, so coldly. — I do not de- 
serve it." 

" My dear friend! friend of mamma! 
my dearest friend!" cried Emilie, bursts 
feg iftto tears, and seizing Mrs. Somers's 
hand, " do not accuse me of coldness to 
•OQ, — I am always afraid, that my 
FveiMb fli^resflioRS «hould soaud exag- 
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EMIUE DE COULANGES. 13 

gerated to English ears, and that yon 
should think I say too much to be sincere 
in expressing my gratitnde.'' . _ 

" My sweet Emilie, who conld donitfl 
your sincerity? — none but a brute or a 
fool : but do not talk to me of gratitude." 

''I most," said Emilie; "forlfeel it." 

" Prove it to me, then, in the manner 
llikehest — in the only manner 1 like — by 
putting it in my power to sene you. — 1 
do not intrude upon your mother's confi- 
dence — I make no inquiries — but do 
lue the justice to tell me, how I can be of 
use to her — or rather to you. — From 
you I exj>ect frankness. — Command my 
fortune, my time, ray credit, ray utmost 
exertions — they are all, tliey ever have 
been, they ever shall be, whilst I have 
life, at the command of my friends. — -And 
are not you my friend f" 
_ " Generous lady! — You overpower 
me with your goodness " 

"No praises, no speeches! — Actions 
for me! — Tell me how I can serve yon." 
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" Alas ! you, even you, can do us n» 
good in this business." 

" That I will never believe, till I kuow 
the business " 

*' The ivorst of it is," said Emilie, 
" that we must leave you." 

"Leave me! Impossible!" cried Mrs. 
Somers, starting up. — " You shall not 
leave me, that I am detemiined upon. — 
Why cannot you speak out, at once, and 
tell me what is the matter, Emilie? — 
How can 1 act, unless I am trusted ? — 
and who deserves to be trusted by you, ii" 
I do not ?" 

" Assuredly, nobody desenes it better; 
and, if it were only my aft'air, dear Mrs, 
Somers, you should have known it as 
soon as I knew it myself; but it is mam- 
ma's, more than mine." 

" Madame la comtesse, then, does not 
think me worthy of her confidence r" saH 
Mrs. Somers, in a haughty tone, whilst 
displeasure clouded her whole counte- 
nance. " Is that what I am to no- 
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derstand from you, mademoi stile de O 
langesf" 

" No, no; that is not what you are to 
wndeistand, dear madam — my dear 
friend, I should say" — cried Kmilie, 
alarmed, — " Certaiuly I have explained 
myself iiJ, or you could not siis[)ect mam- 
ma, for a momcitt, of such injustice. She 
knows yon to be most iroiihy of her coU' 
iidence; but, on this occasion, her re- 
sen'e, believe me, proceeds solely fioui 
motives of delicacy, which you could not 
but approve." 

■" Motives of delicacy, my dear Emi- 
lie," said Mrs. Somers, softcuiiig her Ume, 
hut still with au air of dissatisfaction. — 
" Motives of delicacy, my dear Emilie, 
are mighty pretty sounding words ; and, 
at your age, I used to think them mighty 
grand things: hut I have long since found 
oat, that motives of' delicacif are usually 
the excuse of weak minds for not speak- 
ing the plain truth to their friends. — 
People quit the straight path from mo- 
tives of delicacy, raay-be, to a worm or a 
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beetle — vulgar souls, observe, I rank only 
as worms and beetles j tliey cross our path 
every instant in life; and those, who fear 
to give theni ofience, must d8\-iate and 
deviate, till they get into a labvrintb, 
from which they can never extricate 
themEelves or be exti-icated. — My Emi- 
lie, I am snre, will atn'ays keep the , 
straight road — I know her strength of 
mind. — Indeed, I did expe^'t strength of 
mind from her mother; but, like all, who 
have lived a great deal in the world, she 
isj I find, a ftlave to motives of deli- 
cacy." 

" Mamma's delicacy is of a very differ- 
ent sort from what you describe, and what 
you dislike," said Emilie. " Bot, since 
persisting in her reserve wonld, as 1 see, 
ofiend one, whom she wonld be most 
sorry to displeaee, permit me to go, this 
raoinent, and persuade her to let me tell 
you the simple truth." 

*' Go — run, my dear. — Now I know 
my Emilie again. — Now 1 shall be able 
to do some good." 
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By the time tliat Eniilie returned, Mnf 
Soiners wa'^ dressed; she had dn^s.'^cd iat 
die greatest hurr;^ iinagiaable, thiit i 
might he ready tur action, iiistautaneon 
nction, if the service of her friends, 
hoped, retiuired it. Eniilie bvoiifjht tb 
newspaper in licr hand, which her mothei 
had liecH leading the preceding night. ' 

" Here is all tlie mystery," 5ai(l ahef 
pointing to a paragraph, which aonunncej' 
the i'ailure of a Paris banker. — " Mamnw 
lodged all the money she had left in tU 
man's hands." 

" And is that all? — I reallyespw 
something much more terrible." i 

'' It is terrihle io mammae because, de- 
pending on this man's punctaality, sfa^ 
has bought, in London, clothes and tria- 
kets — chiefly for mc indeed — and she 
has no immediate means of paying these 
debts. Bnt, if she will only keep her 
mind tranquil, all will yet be well. You 
flatter me, that I play tolerably on tlie 
piano forte and the harp; you will re- 
commend me, and i can endeavour tv-^ 
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leacli rau^ic. — So that, if inanima will 
but be well, we sball not be in any great* 
distress — except in leaving you : — that ■ 
is painful — but must be done. — Yes, it' 
absolutely must, — Mamma knows what.^ 
is proper, nnd so do I. — We are not peo- 
ple to encroach \ipon the generosity of 
our friends. — I need not say more; for 
I am sure, that Mrs. Somers, who is her- 
self so well bom and well educated, mnst 
understand and approve of mamma's way 
of thinking." 

Mrs. Somers replied not one word, but 
rang her hell violently — ordered her 
carriage. 

" Do not yoti breakfast, madam, before 
yon go ont?" said the servant. 

" No — no." 

" Not a dish of chocolate, ma'am f" 

"My carriage, 1 tell yon. Emilic, 

you have been up all night. — I insist 
upon your going to bed this minute, 
and upon your sleeping till 1 come back 
again. — La comtesse always Iireakfasts 
in her own room; so I have no apologies 
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to make for leading her, — I shall he ai< 
home before her toilette is finished, andl 
hope she will then permit me to pay mjin 
respects to her — you will tell her so, my-l 
dear. — I must be gone, instantly. — 
Wliy will not tliey let me have this car* 
riajie? — Where are those gloves of mine?,' 
• — and the key of my writing desk? — 
Ring again for the coach." 

Between the acting of a generous thing 
and the first motion, all the interim was, 
with Mrs. Somers, a delicious phan- 
tasma; and her ideas of time and dis- 
tance were as extravagant as those of a 
person in a dream. She very nearly ran 
over Emilie in her way down stairs, and 
then said — " Oh! I beg pardon a thottr.' 
sand times, my dear! — I thought you 
had been in bed an hour ago." 

The toilette of madame de Coulanges, 
this morning, went on at the usual rate. 
Whether in adversity or prosperity, this 
was, to la comtesse, an elaborate, but ne->- 
ver a tedious work. — Long as it had 
lasted, it was, however, finished ; and she 
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bad fall leisure for a fit and a half of tba 
vapours, before Mrs. Somcrs rettu'ned.-— * 
She came in wiili a fiice radiaut with joy. 

" Fortunately! most fortunately!" ( 
ulie, *' I have it in my power to re])air 
the loss occasioned by the faiUire of this 
good for nothing hanker ! Nay, posi- 
tively, niadanie dcCoulanges, I must not 
be refused," continued she, in a peremp- 
tory luanaer. — "You make au enemy, if 
jou refuse a friend " 

She laid a pocketbodt on llie table, 
and left the room instantly. The jwchet- 
book contained notes to a very consider- 
able amoant, surpassing the sum, whicU 
madame de Coulanges had lost by her 
hai^r; a£Ki, on a scrap of paper, wns 
written, iu pencil — 

" Madame de Coulanges must never 
'• return this sum, for it is utterly useless 
" to Mrs. Somers; as the superfluities it 
" was appropriated to purchase are now in 
" the possession of one, who will not sell 
" them." 

Astonished etjually at the magnituda 
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and the manner of the gift, miulauic de 
Coalange! rqseated, a million of times, 
that it was " noble ! tr^s noUe 1 niM 
belle actioa!" — that she could not possi' 
bly accept of awch stn obligation — that 
she could not tell how to refnse it — that 
Mrs. Somers wivs the most generous wo- 
man npoaEarth — thatMrs, Soiners bad 
thrown her into a tt'iTible embarrass* 
ment. 

Xhen )* corotesse hiid reconr^e to her 
smelling bottle — consulted Emilie's eyei 
— and answered them. 

" Child! I have no thoughts of accept- 
ing; but I only ask yuu how I can 
fiise, after Tvhat has been, said, without 
making Mrs. Somers my enemy? — Yaa 
see her btimuur — English humours mnst 
not be trifled ivith — her linmour, yon sce^ 
is to give. — It is a shocking thing for 
people of oar birth to Ije reduced to re- 
ceive—but wc cfinnot avoid it wirliout 
Losing Mrs. Somers's friendship entirely, 
and thiit is what yoii would not wi^h t« 
do, Emille':" 
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^^Oh! no, indeed!" 

*^ Now we must be under obligations 
to our milliner and jeweller, if we do not 
pay them immediately ; for these sort of 
people call it a favour to give credit for a 
length of time : and I really think, that 
it is much better to be indebted to Mrs. 
Soihers, than to absolute strangers and to 
rude tradespeople. It is always best to 
have to deal with polite persons." 

*^ And with generous persons !" cried 
Emilie; *^ and a more generous persoM 
than Mrs. Somers, I am sure, cannot 
exist." 

" And then," continued niadame de 
Coulanges, ^' like all these rich English, 
she can afford to be generous. I am per- 
suaded, that this Mrs. Somers is as rich 
as a Russian princess ; yes, as rich as the 
Russian princess with the superb diadem 
of diamonds. — You remember her at 
Paris?" 

" No, mamma, I forget her," answered 
Emilie, with a look of absence of mind. 
Bon Dieu ! what can you be tliinking 
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of! " exclaimed madame de Coulanges — 
^* You forget the Russian princess^with the 
diamond diadem^ that was valued at 
200,000 livres!— she wore it at her pre- 
sentation — it was the conversation of 
Paris for a week — You must recollect it, 
Emilie ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; I recollect something about 
it's cutting her forehead." 

*^ Not at all, my dear; how you exag- 
gerate! The princess only complained, 
hy way of something to say, that the 
weight of the dianionds made her head 
ache." 

" Was that all ?" 

"That was all. — But I will tell you 
what you are thinking of, Emilie — quite 
another thing — quite another person — 
broad madame •Vanderbenbruggen : her 
diamonds were not worth looking at ; 
and they were so horribly set, that she 
deserved all manner of misfortunes, and 
to be disgraced in public, as she was.-^ 
For you know the bandeau slipt over her 
great forehead ; and, instead of turning 
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to the gentlenieii, and ordering some iiiai 
of sens*! to arrange her head-cbess, shft 
kept holding her slift" neck stock stilly 
likii an idiot; she actnitlly sat, with the 
patience of a inartjT, two immense hours, 
till somebody cried — ' Abl madame} 
here is the blood coming ! ' — I see her 
before me this instant. — Is it possible, 
my dear Emilic, that yon do not remem- 
ber the difference Ijetvreen this bucbe of a 
madanie Vanderbenbrttjrgen, and onr 
charming princess ; but you are as dull 
as madanie Vanderbentjruggen Iierself 
this morning." 

The vivacious countess having once 
srized npon the ideas of niadame Van- 
derbenbmggen, the charming princess, 
and the fine diamonds, it was some time 
before Emilie could reca! her to the or- 
der of the day — to the recollection of 
her banker's failure, and of the necessitv 
of giving an answer to generous Mrs. 
Somers. — The decision of madame de 
Coulanges was, probably, at last inilu- 
enced materially by thegayideasof •' wtars 
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and dukes^ and all their sweeping train,*' 
associated with madame Vanderbertbmg- 
gen's image. The countess observed, 
thatj after the style, in which she had 
})een used to live, in the first company at 
Paris, it would be worse than death to be 
buried alive in some obscure country town 
in England j and that she would rather 
see Emilie guillotined at once, than con- 
demned, with all her grace and talents, 
to work, like a galley slave, at a tambour 
frame, for her bread, all the days of her 
life. — Emilie assured her mother, that 
she should cheerfully submit to much 
greater evils, than that of working at n 
tambour fram>e ; and that, as far as her 
own feelings were concerned, she should 
infinitely prefer living by labour to be- 
coming dependent. She therefore en- 
treated, that her mother might not, from 
any false tenderness for hejr Emilie, de- 
cide contrary to her own principles or 
wishes. — Madame de Coulanges, after 
looking in the glass, at lej^^tfadete routed, 

VOL. V* c 
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that it would be bent to accept of Mru. 
Somers's generous offer: and Emiliej who 
usually contrived to 6nd something agree- 
able in all her mother's decisions, re- 
joiced, that, by this determination, Mrs. 
Somers, at least, would he pleased. Mrs. 
Somers, indeed, was highly gratified ; 
and her expressions of satisfaction were 
-so warm, that any body would have 
thought she was the person receiving, in- 
stead of conlerring a great favour. She 
thanked Emilie, in particular, for having 
vanquished her mother's false delicacy. 
Emilie bhished at hearing this undeserved 
praise ; and assured Mrs. Somers, that all 
the merit was her mother's. 

"What!" cried Mrs. SomerB hastily, 
" was it contrary to your opinion ? — 
Were you treactterous — Mere you my 
enemy — mademoiselle de Coulanges ? — ■" 

Bmilie replied, that she had left the 
decision to her mother ; that she con- 
fessed she had felt some reluctance to re- 
ceive a pecuniary ohligation, even from 
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Mrs, Somers ; but that she had rather be 
obliged to her, than to any body in the 
worlds except to her mamma. 

This explanation did not perfectly sa- 
tisfy Mrs. Somers, and there was a marked 
coldness in her manner towards Emilie 
during the remainder of the day : her af- 
fectionate and grateful disposition made 
her exti*emely sensible to this change; 
and, when she retired to her own room at 
night, she sat down beside her bed, and 
shed tears, for the first time since she had 
been in £ngland. Mrs. Somers hap- 
pened to go into Emilie's room to leave 
some message for madame de Coulanges 
— she found Emilie in teara — inquired 
the cause — was touched and flattered by 
her sensibility — kissed her — blamed 
herself — confessed she had been ex- 
tremely unreasonable — acknowledged, 
that her temper was naturally too hasty 
and susceptible, especially with those she 
loved. — But assured Emilie, that this, 
which had been their first, should be 

their last quarrel. A rash promise, 

c 2 
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t^onsidering the circumstances in whicli 
they were both placed! — Those who re- 
ceive and those who confer great favours 
are both in difficult situations : but the 
part of the benefactor is the most difficult 
to support with propriety. What a com- 
bination of rare qualities is essential for 
this purpose. Amongst others^ sense^ 
delicacy, and temper. — Mrs^ Somers 
possessed all but the last ; and, unluckily, 
she was not sensible of the importance of 
this deficiency. Confident and proud, 
that, upon all the grand occasions, where 
the human heart is put to the trial, she 
could display superior generosity, she dis- 
dained attention to the minntise of kind- 
ness. This was inconvenient to her 
friends; because occasion for a great sa- 
crifice of the heart occurs, perhaps, but 
once in a life, whilst small sacrifices of 
temper are requisite every day, and every 
hour of the day *. 

* Since this was written, the author has seen the 
same thoughts so much better expressed in the fol- 
lowing Hnesy that she cannot forbear to qufote theoi* 
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Mrs. Somers had concealed from ma- 
dame de Coulanges and from Emilie tlie 
fall extent of their obligation : she told 
them, that the smn of money, which she 
offered, had become useless to her, be- 
caase it had been destined for the pur- 
chase of some superfluities, Avhich were 
now in the possession of another person. 
The fact was, that she had been in ti^ei^ty 
for two fine pictures, a Gnido and a Co- 
reggio; these pictures might have been 
hers, but that, on the morning when she 
heard of the failure of the banker of uia- 
dame de Coulanges, she had hastened to 
prevent the money from being paid for 
them. She was extremely fond of paint- 
ings, and had long and earnestly desiredto 

Since trifles make the sam of human things. 
And half our mis'ry from our foibles springs ; 
Since life's best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please : 
Oh ! let th' ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain ; 
But all may shun the gu>h of giving pain. 

SENsiBiLiTY. By Mrt, H. More, 
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possess these celebrated pictures ; so that 
she had really made a great sacrifice of 
her taste and of her vanity. For some 
time^ she was satis6ed with her own self- 
eomplacent reflections ; but presently she 
began to be displeased, that madame de 
Conlanges and Emilie did not see the 
foil extent of her sacrifice. She became 
provoked by their want of penetration, in 
not discovering all, that she studiously 
concealed ; and her mind, going on ra- 
jndly from one step to another, decided, 
Aat this want of penetration arose from 
a deficiency of sensibility. 

One day„ some of her visitors, who 
were admiring the taste^ with which shQ 
had newly furnished a room, inquired for 
what those two compartments were in- 
tended, looking at the compartments, 
wliich had been prepared for the famous 
pictures. — Mrs. Somers replied, that she 
had not yet determined what she should 
put there : she glanced her eye upon ma- 
dame de Coulanges and upon Emilie, to 
observe whether they Jtlt as they aught 
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to do. MadaiDje de Coolanges imagining 
that an appeal was made to her taste^ de- 
cidedly answered^ that nothing would 
have so fine an effect as hand totne looking-* 
glasses. " Such," added she, '^ as we have 
at Paris. — No house is furnished without 
them — they are absolute necessaries of' 
life. And, no doubt^ these places were 
originally intended for mirrors."' 

^^ No/* said MvB. Somers^ dtily^ and 
with a look of great displeasure -~ ^^ Nc^i 
madame la eomtesse^ those places were 
not originally intended for lookiDg-* 
glasses." 

The countess secretly despised Mrs« 
Somers^ for her want of taste ; but, be- 
ing too well bred to dispute the pointy 
she confessed, that she was no judge — 
that she knew nothing of the matter; 
and then immediately turned to her abb^, 
and asked him, if he remembered the 
superb mirrors in madame de V ■ * g 
charming house, on the Boulevard^. -^ 
" It is," said she, " in my opinion, one 
of the very best houses in Paris. There 
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you enter the principal apartments by 
an antfcbamber^ snch as you onght ta 
0eein agreat house^ with real ottoinanes^ 
covered with black velvet ; and then yon 
pass tbrongh the spacious salle a manger 
and the delightfnl saloon, hnng with 
blue silk^ to the bijou of a boudoir, that 
looks out upon the garden, with the win- 
dows shaded by the most beautiful flower- 
ing bhrubs in summer, and in winter 
adonied with exotics. Then you see, 
through the plate-glass door of the bou- 
doir, into the gallery of paintings— -I 
call it a gallery, but it is in fact a delight-, 
fill room, not a gallery — where you are 
not to perish with cold, whilst you ad- 
mire the magnificence of the place. Not 
at all : it is warmed by a large stove, and 
you may examine the fine pictures at 
your ease, or, as you English would say, 
in comfort. This gallery must have cost 

M. de V an immense sum. The 

connoisseurs say, that it is really the best 
collection of Flemish pictures in the pos- 
session of any individual in France. By 
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Ae by, Mrs. Somers, there is, amongst 
others, an excellent Van Dyck, a portrait 
of your Charles the First, when a boy, 
ivhich, I wonder, that none of yoii ricE. 
English have purchased.'* 

The countenance of Mrs. Somers had 
cloaded over more and more during this 
speech ; but the heedless countess went 
on, with her usual volubility. 

'' Yet, no doubt, M. die V r- would 

not sell tJiis Van Dyck : but he would, 1' 
am. told, part withhi*' superb collection 
of prints, which cost him 30,000 of your 
pounds; He m»st look for a purchaser 
amongst thoser Polish and Russian 
princes, who have nothing to do with 
their riches — ^for instance, my friend 
Lewenhof, who complained, that he was 
not able to spend half his income in Pa- 
ris ; that he could not contri\^ to give an 
entertainment, that' cost him money 
enough. What* can he do better, than 
commence amateur ? — then he might 
thfow away money as^ fast as his^ heait 

c' SJ 
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could wisb. M. I'AbW, wLy do not you, 
or some man of letters, write directly* 
and advise him to this, for the good of 
his country ? What a fie:ure those print* 
would make in Petersbnrgh! — and how 
they would polish the Russians! — But^ 
as a good Frenchwoman, I ought to wish 
them to remain at Paris — they certunly 
cannot be better than where they are." 

*' True," cried Emiliej " tbey cannot 
tie better than where they are, in the pos- 
lessesjon of those generous friends- 
used to loTe to see raadame de V 

in the midst of all her fine things, of 
which she thought so little. I never s 
awoman,(didyon,niammii?) who seemed 
better suited to be mistress of a large for- 
tune — no ostentation — no formality ; 
but so easy, and so desirous, that every 
body round her should enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of her wealth, — Her very looks 
are enough to make one happy — all 
r-adinnt with good humoured benevolence. 
i.ftia sure one might always salute ma- 
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dame de V with the Chinese com^ 

pliment — 'Felicity is painted in your 
countenance/ ** 

This was a compliment^ which could 
not> he paid to Mrs. Somers at the pre- 
sent instant ; for her countenance was as 
little expressive of felicity, as could well 
he imagined. Emilie, who suddenly 
tnrned and saw it, was so much struck^ 
that she hecame immediately silent. 
There was. a dead pause in the conversa* 
lion. Madame de Coulanges was the 
only unemharrassed person in company : 
she was very contentedly arranging her 
. hair upon her forehead opposite to a look- 
ing-glass. Mrs. Somers broke the si- 
lence by observing, that, in her opinion, 
there was. no occasion for more mirrors 
in this room ; and she added, in a voice 
of suppressed anger, " I did originally 
intend to have filled those unfortunate 
blanks with something ' more to my 

taste '\ . • 

Madame de . Coulanges was loo much 
occupied with her ringlets to hear or heed 
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this speech. Mrs. Somers fixed her in- 
dignant eyes upon Emilie, who, perceiv- 
ing that she was offended, yet not know- 
ing by what, looked embarrassed, and 
simply answered, 

*^ Did you? " 

This reply, which seemed as neutral as 
words could make it, and which was ut- 
tered, not only with a pacific, but with an 
intimidated tone, incensed Mrs. Somers 
beyond measure. It put. the finishing 
Utroke to the whole conversation. All 
that had been said about elegant houses 
— antichambers — mirrors — pictures — 
aJcnateurs — throwing away money; and 

the generous madame de V : , what 

was always good humoured ^ Mrs. So- 
mers fancied was meant Jar her — She 
decided, that it was absolutely impossi- 
ble, that Emilie could be so stupid, as not 
to have perfectly understood, that the 
eompartments had been prepared for the 
Guido and Coreggio, which she had so 
generously sacrificed ; and the total want 
of feeling — of common civility— evinced 
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"by Emilie^s reply, was astonishing, was 
incomprehensible* The more she re- 
flected upon the words, the more of arti- 
fice, of duplicity, of ingratitude, of in- 
sult, of meanness, she discovered in them. 
In her cold fits of ill humour, this lady 
was prone to degrade, as monsters below 
the standard of humanity, those, whom, 
in the warmth of her enthusiasm, she had 
exalted to the ^state of angelic perfection. 
Emilie, though conscious, that she had 
unweetingly offended, was not aware how^ 
low she had sunk in her friend's opinion: 
she endeavoured, by playful wit and ca?- 
resses, to atone for her fault, and to re- 
instate herself in favour. But play- 
ftil wit and caresses were aggravating 
crimes ; tliey were proofs of obstinacy in 
deceit, of a callous conscience, and of » 
heart, that was not to-be touched by the 
marked displeasure of a benefactress. 
Three days and three nights did the dis- 
pleasure of Mrs. Somers continue in fuIV 
£orce, and' mamfest itself by a variety of 
signs^ which were lost u.pon.madame.de' 
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Conlanges, but which were all intelligible' 
to poor Emilie. She made several at- 
tempts to bring on an explanation, by say- 
ing — " Are not you well ? — Is any thin^ 

the matter, dear Mrs. Somers ? " But 

these qnestions were always coldly an- 
swered by — " lam perfectly well, I thank 
you, mademoiselle de Couliinges — Why 
should yon imagine, that any thing is the 
matter with me r " 

At the end of the third day of reproba^ 
tion, Emilie, who conld no longer endnre 
this state, resolved to take courage and 
to ask pardon for her unknown offence. 
That night, she went, trembling like a 
real criminal,into Mrs. Somers's dressing 
room, kissed her forehead, and said — 

" I hope you have not such a head- 
ache as 1 have ?" 

" Have you the head-ache ? — I am 
sorry for that," said Mrs, Soraers — " But 
you should take something for it, — What 
will you take ? " 

" I will take nothing — except —^— 
your forgiveness." ■•** 
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^' My forgiveness ! — yon astonish me, 
mademoiselle de Coolanges ! — I am snre, 
that I onght to ask yours, if I have 
«aid a word, that could possibly give you 
reason to imagine I am angry — I really 
am not conscious of any such thing ; but 
if you will point it out to me — — " 

^^ You cannot imagine, that I come to 

license you, dear Mrs. Somers ; I do not 

attempt even to justify myself; I am con* 

vinced, that, if you are displeased, it can* 

not be without reason/' 

^^ But still you do not tell me how I 
have shown this violent displeasure: I 
have not, to the best of my recollection^ 
said an angry or a hasty word.** 

" No ; bat when we love people, we 
know when they are offended, without 
their saying a hasty word — Your manner 
has been so different towards me these 
three days past." 

*^ My manner is very unfortunate. It 
is impossible always to keep a guard over 
our manners-^ it is sufficient, I think, to 
guard <mr wwds.^ 
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*^ Pray do not guard either with me,*^ 
said Emilia ; ^' for I would a thousand 
times rather^ that a friend should say or 
look the most angry things^ than that 
she should conceal from me what she 
thought; for then, you know, 1 might 
displease her continually, without know- 
ing it, and perhaps lose her esteem and 
affection, irretrievably, before I was aware 
of my danger — and with yot/, with you^ 
to whom we owe so much !** 

Touched by the feeling manner, ia 
which Emilie spoke, and by the artless 
expression of her countenance, Mrs* So^ 
mers's anger vanished, and she exclaimed 
— "I have been to blame — I ask your 
pardon, Emilie — I have been much to 
blame — I have been very unjust — very 
iU humoured — I see 1 was quite wrong 
— I see that I was quite mistakea in w^at 
I imagined." 

"And what did you imagine? "^ said 
Emilie. . 

'^ TJkat you nmst excuse me from telling,? 
aaid Mrs. Somers — "I am too. much 
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ashamed of it — too much ashamed of my- 
self. Besides^ it was a sort of thing, that 
I could not well explain, if I were to set 
about it ; in short, it was the silliest trifle 
in the world : but I assure you, that, 
if I had not loved you very much, I 
should not have been so foolishly angry. 
You must forgive these little infirmities 
of temper — you know my heart is as it 
should be.'* 

Emilie embracedMi*8.Somer8 afiection- 
ately ; and^in her joy atthis reconciliation, 
and in the delight she felt at being relieved 
from the uneasiness, which she had suf- 
fered for three days, loved her friend the 
better for this quarrel ; she quite forgot 
the pain in the pleasure of the reconcili- 
ation, and thought, that, even if Mrs. 
Somers had been in the wrong, the can- 
dour, with which she acknowledged it, 
more than made amends for the er- 

rour. 

« 

^* You must forgive these little infir- 
mities of temper — you know my heart is 
as it shpuld be." 
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Emilie repeated these words, and saldi 1 
to herself — " Forgive tliem ! yes, surely ^ 
I shunld he the most ungrateful of hiimanr 
beings, if I did otherwise." 

Without being the most nngratefiil of ' 
human beings, Emilie, however, found it 
very difficult to keep her resolution. 

With the most benevolent, and even 
magnanimoos intentions, Mrs. Soinersi 
often tormented her friends craelly; and 
the more they admired and were obliged 
to her, and the more sensibility they pofr* 
sessed, the greater were their sniferings. 
Almost every day, Emilie felt the ap- 
prehension or the certainty of having 
offended her benefactress ; and the causes, 
by whieb she gave oftence, were Bome- 
tinies so trifling, as to elude her notice i 
so mysterious, that they conld not be 
discovered ; or so various and anomalous, 
tliat, even when she was told in what 
manner she had displeased, she could 
not form any nile, or draw any inference, 
for ber futuie conduct. Sometimes she 
offended by differing, sometimes by agree- 
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ing, in taste or opinion with Mrs. Somers. 
Sometimes she perceived, that she was 
thought positive ; at other times, too 
complying. A word, a look, or even 
silence — passive silence — was sufficient 
to affirout this susceptible lady. Then 
she would go on with a string of deduc- 
tions, or, rather, of imaginations, to prove, 
that there must be something wrong in 
Emilie^s disposition ; and slie would iur- 
sist upon it, that she knew better what 
was passing, or what would pass, in her 
mmd, than Emilia €u>uld know t^rself. 
Nothing provoked Mrs. Somers more^ 
than the want of success in any of her 
active attempts to make others happy. 
She was continually angry with Emilie 
for not being sufficiently pleased or grate- 
ful for things, which she had not the 
vanity to suspect were intended for her 
gratification, or which were not calcu« 
lated to contribute to her amusement: 
this humility, or this difference of taste, 
was always considered as affectation or 
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perversity. One day, Mrs, Somers was 
angry with Eniilie, because she did not 
thank her for inviting a celebrated singer 
to her concert ; but Emilie had no idea, 
that the singer was invited on her ac- 
count: of this, nothing could convince 
Mrs. Somers. Another day, she was 
excessively displeased, because Bmilie 
was not so much entertained as she had 
expected her to be at the installation of a 
knight of the garter. 

^^ Madame de Coulanges expressed & 
wish to see the ceremony of the installar^ 
tion ; and, though I hate such things 
itnyself, I took prodigious pains to pro* 
cure tickets, and to have you weft 
placed——'* 

'^ Indeed, I was very sensible of it^ 
dear madam.'* 

*^ May-be so, my dear ; (but you did 
not look as if you were:) you seemed 
tired to death, and said you were sleepy ; 
and ten times repeated, * Ah ! qu'il fait 
chaud ! '- ^But this is whcit I am used 
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to-^what I have experienced all my life. 
The more pains a person takes to 
please and oblige, the less they can 
succeed, and the less gratitnde they are to 
expect." 

Emilie reproached herself, and re- 
solved, that, upon the next similar trial, 
she would not complain of being sleepy 
or tired ; and that she would take parti- 
cular care not to say — ^^Ah! qu'il fait 
chaud!" A short time afterwards, she 
was in a crowded assembly, at the house 
of a friend of Mrs. Somers, a route — a 
species of entertainment, of which she 
had not seen examples in her own coun- 
try : (it appeared to her rather a barba- 
rous mode of amusement, to meet in vast 
<jrdwdai, to squeeze or to be squeezed, 
without a possibility of enjoying any 
rational conversation.) Emilie was fa- 
tigued, and almost fainting, from the 
heat, but she bore it all with a smiling 
countenance and heroic gayety ; foi', this 
night, she was determined not to dis- 
please Mrs. Somers.— On their return 
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home, she was rather surprised and dis- 
appointed to find this lady in a fit of 
extreme ill humour. 

'^ I wanted to get away two hours 
ago," cried she, ^* but you would not 
understand any of my hints, mademoi^ 
selle de Coulanges ; and, when I aisked 
you whether you did not find it very 
hot, you persisted in saying, ^ Not in the 
least — not in the least.* *' 

Mrs. Somers was the more angry, upon 
this occasion, because she recollected 
having formerly reproached Emilie, at 
the installation^ for complaining of the 
heat ; and she persuaded herself; that 
this was an instance of perversity itk 
£milie's temper, and a sly method of 
revenging herself for the past. Nothing 
could be more improbable, from a girl of 
such a frank, forgiving, sweet disposition ; 
and no one would have been so ready td 
say so as Mrs. Somers in another mood ; 
but, the moment that she was irritated, 
she judged without common sense — never 
from general' observations, but always 
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from particnlax instances. It was in vain^ 
that Emilie disclaimed the motives at- 
tributed to her ; she wag obliged to wait 
the return of her friend's reason, and, in 
the mean time, to bear her reproaches — 
which she did with infinite patience. 
Unfortunately, this patience soon became 
the. source of fresh evils. Because Emilie 
was so gentle, and so ready to acknow* 
ledge and to beUeve herself to be in the 
wrong, Mrs, Somers became convinced, 
that she herself was in the right, in all 
her complaints ; and she fancied, that 
sht had great merit in passing over so 
many defects in one, whom she had so 
much obliged, and who professed so much 
gratitude. — Between the fits of her ill 
humour, she would, however, waken to 
the full sense of Emilie's goodness, and 
would treat her with particular kindness, 
as if to make amends for the past. Then, 
if Emilie could not inunediately resume 
that easy, gay familiarity of manner, 
which she used to have, before experi- 
ence had taught her the fear of offending, 
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Mrs. Somers grew angry again^ and de- 
cided^ that Emilie had not sufficient 
elevation of soul to understand her cha- 
racter, or to forgive the little infirmities 
of the hest of friends. — When she was 
under the influence of this suspicion^ 
every thing, that Emilie said or looked, 
was conflrmation strong. Mrs. Somers 
was apt, in conversation, to throw out 
general reflections, that were meant to 
apply to particular persons ; or to speak 
with one meaning, obAaous to all the 
company, and another, to be understood 
only by some individual, whom she wished 
to reproach. This art, which she had 
often successfully practised upon Emilie, 
she, for that reason, suspected, that 
Emilie tried upon her. And then the 
utmost ingenuity was employed to tor- 
ture words into strange meanings : she 
would misinterpret the plainest expres- 
sions, or attribute to them some double, 
mysterious signification. 

One evening, Emilie had been reading 
a new novel, the merits of which were 
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eagerly discnssed by the company. Some 
said, that the heroine was a fool ; others, 
that she wa« a mad woman ; some, that 
she vtas not either, but that she acted as 
if she were both ; another party asserted, 
that she was every thiog, that was great 
and good, and that it was impossible to 
paint, in tmer colours, the paBsion of 
lofve, — Mrs. Somers declared herself of 
this opinion; but Emilie, who happened 
not to he present when this declaration 
was made, on coming into the room and 
joining in the conversation, gave a dia- 
metrically opposite judgment ; she said, 
that the anthor had painted the enthusi- 
iisin, with which the heroine yielded to 
her passion, instead of the violence of the 
passion to which she yielded. — The 
French ahb^, to whom Emilie made this 
observation, repeated it triumphantly to 
Mrs. Somers, who immediately changed 
coJour, and replied, in a constj-ained 
voice — 

" Certainly that is a very apposite 
remarlc, and vastly weH expressed ; and 1 
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give mademoiselle de Coulanges infiaite 
credit for it." 

Emilie, who knew every inflection of 
Mrs. Somers's voice, and every turn of 
ber countenance, perceived, that these 
words of praise were accompanied with 
strong feelings of displeasure. She was 
much embarrassed, especially as Mrs. 
Soiners fixed her eyes upon her whilst 
she blushed ; and this made her blush 
ten times more : she was afraid, that the 
company, who were silent, should take 
notice of her distress ; and, therefore, she 
went on talking very fast about the novels 
though scarcely knowing what she said. 
She made sundry blunders, in names and 
characters, which were eagerly coiTected 
by the astonished madame de Coulanges, 
who could not conceive how any body 
' could forget the dramatis personae of the 
novel of the day. Mrs. Spmers, all the 
time, preserved silence, as if she dared 
not trust herself to speak ; but her com- 
pressed lips showed sufficiently the con- 
straint under which she laboured. Whilst 
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every body else went on talking, and 
helping themselves to refreshments, which 
the servants were handing about^ Mrs. 
Somers continued leaning on the mantle- 
piece m a deep reverie, pulling her 
bracelet round and round upon her wiist, 
till she was roused by madame de Cou- 
langes^ who appealed for judgment upon 
her new method of preparing an orange. 

^' C*est k la corbeiUe — Tenez ! '* cried 
'^he, holding it by a slender handle of 
orange-peel; ^^ Tenez! c'est a la cor- 
beiUe !-^ — '' 

Mrs. Somers, with a forced smile^ ad- 
mired the orange basket ; but said^ that, 
for her part, her hands were not suffici- 
ently dexterous to imitate this fashion : 
^^ I," said she, " can only do like the 
king of Prussia and other people — 
squeeze the orange, and throw the peel 
away. By the by, how absurd it was of 
Voltaire to be angry with the king of 
Prussia for that witty and just apo- 
logue." 

^^ Justr repeated Emilie. 

D 2 
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" Jost!" reiterated Mrs. Somers, in a 
hai-sh Yoice — " Snrely ymi think it i 
For my part, I like the king the bettetJ 
for avowing his principles — all Lhe.1 
world act as he did, though few avoifl 

it." .J 

" What!" said Emilie, in a low Tok*yr.l 
" do not you believe in the itaHtJ ot I 
gratitude ?" 

" Apparently" — cried niHdainc de 
Conlanges, who was still biiRy with he* 
orange — " apparently, madaine is a dis* 
ciple of our Rochefoncault, and aJlowsof 
no principle htit self-love. In that case, 
I shall have as bitter quarrels with her as 
I have with you, mon cher abb^ ; — fiw 
Rochefoucault is a man I detest, or, ra- 
ther, I detest his maxims — the duke 
himself, they say, was the most amiahk> 
man of his day. Only conceive, thai 
such a man should ascribe all onr virtues 
to self-love and vanity !" 

" And, perhaps," said the ahb^, *'it 
was merely vanity, that made him say stt 
^he wished to write a witty, satirical 
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l>ook; but, I will lay a wager^ be did not 
tbink as ill of buiaaa nature as be speaks 
of it." 

^' He could bardly speak or tbink too 
iU of it/' said Mrs. Somers^ " if he judged 
of biiman nature by sucb speeches as that 
of the king of Prussia about his friend 
and the orange*'* 

^^ But/' said Emilie^ in a timid Toice, 
*^ would ]t not be doing pooi* human 
nature injustice^ to judge it by such 
words aj9 those ? I am convinced, with 
M. Tabb^^ that some men^, for the sake 
of appearing witty^ speak more malevb- 
}en0y than they feel ; and^ perhaps^ thii^ 
WHS the case with the king of Prussia/' 

'* And mademoiselle de Coulanges 
thinks^ then,** ^id Mn. Somers, " that 
it 19 quite allowable^ for the sake of ap- 
pearing witty, to speak malevolently ? " 

•^ Dear madam! dear Mrs. SomersI — 
no!" cried Emilie, '^ you quite misun- 
derstood me- ■ ■ ' * 

^* Pardon me, I thought you were 
jjofttifying the king of Prussia,'* co^tip^ed 
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Mrs. Soiners ; " and I do not well sec 
how that can he done without allowing 
— what many people do in practice^ 
though not in theory — that it is right, 
and hecoming, and prudent^ to sacrifice a 

friend for a bon-mot ^ 

The angry emphasis and pointed man- 
ner^ in which Mrs. Somers spoke these 
words, terrified and completely abashed 
Kmilie, who saw, that something more 
was meant than met the ear. In her 
confusion, she ran over a variety of 
thoughts^ but she could not recollect 
any thing, that she had ever said, which 
merited the name of a bon-mot — and a 
malevolent bon-mot ! ^^ Surely what I 
said about that foolish novel cannot have 
offended Mrs . Somers ? — How is it pos- 
bible ! — She cannot be so childish, as to 
Ijc angry with me merely for diflering 
w^ith her in opinion. What I said nlight 
he bad criticism, but it could not be male- 
volent ; it referred only to the heroine of 
a novel. Perhaps the author may be a 
friend of hers, or some person, who is Iq 
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distress, and whom she has generously 
taken under her protection. Why did 
not I think of this before ? — I was 
wrong, to give my (pinion so decidedly 
— but then my opinion is of so little 
consequence ; assuredly it can neither do 
good nor harm to any author. When 
Mrs. Somers considers this, she will be 
pacified; and, when she is once cool 
again, she will feel, that I could not 
mean to say any thing ill natured.'' 

The moment Mrs. Somers' saw, that 
Emilie was sensible of her displeasure, 
ahe exerted herself to assume, during the 
remainder of the evening, an extraordi- 
nary appearance of gayety and good 
humour. £very body shared her smiles 
and kindness, except the unfortunate 
object of her indignation; she behaved 
towards mademoiselle de Coulanges with 
the most punctilious politeness ; but ^^all 
the cruel language of the eye'' was suffi- 
ciently expressive of her real feelings. 
Emilie bore with this infirmity of tern** 
per with resolute patience ; she expected, 
that the fit would last only till she could 
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ask an explanation; and she followed 
Mrs. Somers, as was her nsaal custom^ 
upon such occasions, to her room at 
ni(;ht, in order to assert her innocence. 
Mrs. Somers walked into her room in a 
reverie, without perceiving, that she wa9 
followed by Einilie — threw herself into a 
chair — and gave a deep sigh. 

"What is the matter, my dear friend !'* 
Emilie began ; but, on hearing the 
sound of her voice, Mrs. Somers started 
np, with sudden anger ; then, constrain- 
ing herself, she said — 

" Pardon me, mademoiselle de Cott^ 
Iftnges, if I tell yon, that I really am tire^ 
tonight — body and mind — I wish to 
have rest for both, if possible — Would 
you be so very obliging as to pull that 
bell for Masham ? — I wish yon a very 

good night 1 hope madame de Cou- 

langes will have her ass's milk at the 
proper hour to morrow — I have given 
particular orders for that purpose ^** 

'^ Your kindness to mamma, dear Mrs. 
Somers,'* said Emilie, " has been invaria- 
ble, and—" 
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" Spare me, I beseech you, mademoi- 
selle de Coolaiiges, all these grateful 
speeches — 1 really am not prepared to 
hear them with temper to night. Were 
you so good as to ring that bell — or 
will you give me leave to ring it my- 
self? " 

" If you insist apon it," said Emille, 
gently withholding the tassel of the bell ; 
but if you would grant me five minutes 

— one minute — you might perhaps save 
)Ourse!f and me a sleepless night." 

Mrs. Somers, incapable of longer com- 
manding her pjission, made no reply, but. 
snatched the bell-rope, and rang violently 

— Emilie let go tlie tassel, and with* 
drew. She heard Mrs. Soujers say to 
herself, as she left the room — " This is 
too much — too much — really too much t 
— ■ Iiypocrisy I cannot endure. — Any 
thing but hyp(x:risy ! ^" 

Tliese words hnrt Emilie more than 
any thing Mrs. Somers had ever said : 
her own indignation was roused, and she 
was upon the point of returning to viudi- 
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cate herself; but gratitude^ if not pru- 
dence^ conquered her resentment : she 
recollected her promi^^ to bear with the 
tempei' of her benefactress ; she recol- 
lected all Mrs. Somers^s kindness to her 
mother i and quietly retired to her room, 
determining to wait till morning, for a 
nipre favourable opportunity, to speak. 
— After passing a restless night, and 
dreaming the common dream of falling 
down precipices, and the uncommon cir- 
cumstance of dragging Mrs. Somers after 
her by a bell-rope, she wakened, to the 
coniused, painfal remembrance, of all 
that had passed the preceding evening. 
She was anxious to obtain admittance to 
Mrs. Somers, as soon as she was dressed ; 
bet MsLsham informed her^ that her lady 
had given particular orders, that she 

# 

should ^* not be disturbed.'" When Mrs. 
Somers made her appearance late at 
breakfast, there was the same forced 
good humour in her countenance towards 
the company in general, and the same 
punctilious politeness towards EmUie, 
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which had before appeared. She studi- 
ously avoided all opportunity of explain- 
ing herself^ and every attempt of £milie*s 
towards a reconciliation^ either by sub- 
missive gentleness or iriendly familiarity, 
was disregarded, or noticed with cold 
disdain. Yet all this was visible only to 
her ; for every body else observed, that 
Mrs. Somers was in remarkably good 
spirits, and in the most actively obliging 
humour imaginable : after breakfast, she 
proposed and arranged various pai'ties of 
pleasure : she went with madame de 
Coulanges to pay several visits ; a large 
company dined with her, and at night 
she went to a concert. In the midst of 
these apparent amusements, Emilie was 
made as unhappy as the marked, yet 
mysterious displeasure of a benefactress 
could render a person of real sensibility. 
As she did not wish to expose herself to 
a second repulse, she forbore to follow 
Mrs. Somers to her room at night, but 
she sent her this note by Mrs. Ma- 
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^' I have done or said somediing to 
^^ offend you, dear Mrs. Somers. If yon 
^* knew how mnch pain I have felt^ from 
yonr displeasure, I am snre yon wmild 
explain to me what it can he* la it 
possible^ that my differing in opinion 
from yon abont >the heroine of the 
novel can have offended yon? — Per- 
haps the anthor of the book ia a friend 
of yours, or under your protection ? : — 
** Be assured, that, if this be the case» I 
^' did not in the least suspect it, at the 
^^ time I made the criticism. Perhaps it 
^^ was this, to which you alluded, when 
^^ you said, that the king of Prussia was 
" not the only person, who would not 
"hesitate to sacrifice a friend for a hon- 

*^ mot ? What injustice you do me 

" by such an idea! I will not hei*e say 
^^ one word about my gratitude or my 
" afiection, lest you should again re* 
^' proach me with hypocrisy— any thing 
^^ else, I am able to bear. Pray writer if 
^^ you will not speak to me. 
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When Emilie was just falling asleep, 
Masham came into her room with ii notb 
in her hand. 

^^ Mademoiselle^ I am sorry to waken 
you ; bat my mistress thought you would 
not sleep^ UBless you read this note to 
night.^ 

Emilie started up in her bed, and read 
the following «o/e of four pages. 

^^ Yes, I will write, because I am a- 
^^ shamed to speak to you, my dear Emilie. 
*^ I beg your pardon for pulling Jthe bell- 
^^ cord so violently from your hand last 
oigbt — you must have thought me 
quite ill<-b:r^f ^^^9 ^^ more, I re- 
proach myself for what I said about 
hifpocrisj/ — You have certainly the 
sweetest and gentlest temper imagi- 
'' uable— -Would to Heaven I had ! But 
^^ the strength of my feelings absolutely 
ruus away with me» It is the doom of 
persons of great sensibility to be both 
unreasonable and unhappy ; and often, 
^^ ahus ! to involve in their miBery those. 
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** for whom they have the most enthusU 
•' astic afFection. Yoa see, my dear Emi- 
** lie, the price you must pay for being 
*' my friend ; but you have strength of 
" mind joined to a feeling heart, and 
" you- will boar with my defects — Dissi- 
" mulation is not one of them. In spil» 
" of all my efforts, I find it is impossible 
" ever to conceal from you any of even 
"my most imreasonable fancies — your 
" note, which is so characteristically 
" fiank and artless, has (^eaedmyeyes 
" to m J own tolly. I must show yoa, 
" that, when I am in my senses, I do you 
" justice,' — You deserve to be treated with 
"perfect openness — therefore, however 
" humiliating the explanation, I will 
" confess to you the real canse of my 
" displeasure. — When you spoke of the 
" heroine of this foolish novel, what you 
" said was so applicable to some parts of 
■' my own history and character, that I 
" couhl not help suspecting you had 
" heard the facts from a person, with 
•' whom you spent some hours lately ; 
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•^ and I was much hurt by your alluding: 
'^ to them in such a severe and public 
" manner. You will ask me, how I 
could conceive you to be capable of 
such unprovoked malevolence ; and my 
answer is, * I cannot tell ; * I can only 
say, such is the effect of the unfortu- 
nate susceptibility of my heart, or, to 
speak more candidly, of my temper. 
** I confess, I cannot, in these particulars, 
alter my nature. Blame me, as much 
as I blame myself ; be as angry as you 
pleetse, or as you can, my gentle friend: 
hut, at last, you must pity and forgive 
me. 

Now that all this affair is off my 

*^ mind, I can sleep in peace ; and so, 1 

hope, will you, my dear Emilie — Good 

night! — If friends never quarrelled, 

they would never taste the joys of re- 

** conciliation. Believe me, 

*^ Your ever sincere and afteetionate 

^* A. SOMERS.'' 

No one tasted the joys of reconciliation 
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more than Emilie; but, after reiterated 
experience^ she was inclined to believe^ 
that they cannot balance the evils of 
quarrelling. Mrs. Somers was one of 
those ladies, who ^^ confess their faults> 
but never mend ; and who expect^ for 
this gratoitous candour, more applause, 
than others would claim for the real 
merit of reformation." So far did Mrs. 
Somers carry her admiration of her own 
candour, that she was actually upon the 
point of quarreUing with Emilie again, 
the next morning, because she did not 
seem sufficiently sensible of the magna- 
nimity, with which she had confessed . 
herself to be ill tempered. These few 
specimens are sufficient to give an idea of 
this lady*s powers of tormenting ; but, to 
form an adequate notion of their effect 
upon Emilie's spirits, we must conceive 
the same sort of provocations to be re- 
peated, every day, for several months.* 
Petty torments, incessantly repeated, ex- 
haust the most determined patience. It 
is said, that the continual falling of a 
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single drop of water upon the head, is the 
most violent tortnre, that human cruelty 
has yet invented. 

All this time, madame de Coulanges 
wcDt on very smoothly with Mrs, So- 
mers; for she had not Emilie's seni-ibi- 
lity; and, notwithstanding her great 
quickuees, a hundred things might pass, 
and did pass, before her eyes, without her 
seeing them. She examined no farther 
than tlie surface ; and, provided that there 
was not any deficiency of those little at~ 
Mentions, to which she had been accus- 
tomed, it never occurred to her, that a 
friend could be more or less pleased : she 
did not understand or study physiogno- ■ 
my; a smile of the lips was, to her, 
always a sufficient token of approbation ; 
and, whether it were merely conventional, ' 
or whether it came from the heart, she 
never troubled herself to inquire. Pro- 
vided that she saw at dinner the usual 
coiwerts, and that she had a sufficient 
number of people to converse with, or, 
rather, to talk to, she was satished, that 
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every thing was right. All the yariatioW | 
in Mrs. Soiners's temper were uiniiitrke4| 
by her, or went under the genera! heat^jV 
vapeurs no'irs. This species of ignorance, 
or con6dence, produced the best efiectS|^ 
for as Mrs. Soniers could, not, withoot'fl 
piisaing the obvious bounds of politeuesa, 
make uiadame de Coolanges sensible of 
her displeasure, and as she had the ut- 
most resptct for the coairtess's opinion of 
her good brcediut;, she was, to a certain 
degree, compelled to comiQanil her tem^ 
per. Madame de Coulanges, often with- 
out knowing it, tried it terribly, by differ- 
ing from her in taste and judgment, andj 
by supporting her own side of the qnefi>-l 
tion with ail the enthusiastic volubility oT 
the French language. Sometimes, the 
£nglisb and French music were com- 
pared — sometimes, the English and i 
French painters ; and every time the the- 
atre was mentioned, madame dc Coulau- 
ges pronounced a eulogium on her fa- 
vourite French actors, and triumphed 
«ver the comparison between the elegance "j 
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of the French and the grossieret^ of the 
English taste for comedy. 

"Good Heaven!** said she, "your 
fashionable comedies wonid be too absurd 
to make the lowest of our audiences at the 
Boulevards laugh; you have excluded 
sentiment and wit, and what have you in 
then- place? Characters, out of draw- 
ing and out of nature ; grotesque figures, 
such as yon see in a child's magic lan- 
tern. Then you talk of English humour 
— I wish I could understand it ; but I 
cannot be diverted with seeing a tailor 
turned gentleman pricking his father 
with a needle, or a man making grimaces 
©ver a jug of sour beer '' 

Mrs. Somers, piqued, perhaps, by the 
justice of some of these observations, 
would drily answer, that it was impossible 
for a foreigner to comprehend English 
humour — that she believed the French, 
in particular, were destitute of taste for 
humour. 

Madame de Coulanges insisted upon it,, 
that the French have humour; and Mo^ 
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liere fhmished her with many admiraUv 
illustrations. 

Emilie^ in support of her mother^ read 
a passage from that elegant writer *j M* 



* <' n est tr^f-difficile de se faire ane idee neite 
de ce que les Anglais entendent par ce mot; on t 
tente plusieurs fois sans succ^ d'en donner une defi- 
nition precise. Congreve qui assurement a mb 
beaucoup iVhutnow dans ses comedies, dit, que c'est 
vne mmniere tingulUrt et inevitable de faire ou de 
dire qimeique ckote, qui eet nahtreile ei pn/fre d mi 
komwu teul, et qui distingue eet dieeoun et see qrti P Wfc 
det diMcoun et de* actioMS de tout autre* 

Cette de6nition« qoe noas traduisons liUiralemeDt 
n'e^t pas lomineuse ; elle conyiendrait ^galement i 
la mani^re dont Alexandre parte et agk dans Ptu* 
tarqiie, ei i cetle dont Sancho parle ei agii dans 
Cervantes. II y a apparence que Vkunwir oil 
comme I'esprit, et que ceaz qui en unt le plw nt 
savent pas trop bien ce que c'est. 

Nous croyons que ce genre de plaisanterie con- 
siste surtoQt dans des ideas ou des tournures origU 
nalesy qui tiennent plus au caract^re qu' i Tesprit* et 
qui semblent echapper i celui qui les produii* 

L'bomine d'^tanoar est un plaisant s6rieuse» qi|i 
dit des choses plaisantes sans avoir Tair de vouloir 
Itre plaisant. Au reste, une scene de Vanbrugb ou 
une satire de Smh, feront mieux sentir ce que c'estt 
que toQtes les difinitions da moade. Quant A la 
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Saard, who lias lately attacked^ with 
nmch ability, the pretensions of the Bug* 
lish to die «xclosive possession of ho- 
inonr. 

Mr9. SoHiers then changed her ground, 
and inveighed against French tragedy, and 
the nnnatnral tones a^ attitudes of the 
French tragic actors. 

- ** Your heroes, on the French stage,^ 
flfaid she, ^^ always lode over their tight 
slieolders, to express magnanhnoas dis* 
dain^ and a lover, whether he be Greciaa 
or Roman, Tork, I^rael^, or Americaaa, 

p i^teutiun de qtre/lques Anglais sur la possession ex- 
dfmvtdt Vhmfumr, ivoms pensons que si ce qu'ils 
eMesdent par ce mot est bb gesre de plaisaaterie 
qa'on ne troave ni dans Aristophane, dans Plaute et 
Aant Lacien, chez lez anciens ; ni dans TArioste, le 
Berai, le Pulai et tant d^autres, chez les Italiens; ni 
dans Cervantes, chez les Espagnols; ni dans ila- 
bener, ches let AUemandB; ni damle PantagrneL la 
satire Menippee^le Roman comiqae, les ^om^ies de 
Moli^re, de Dufr^ny,de Regnard, etc., nous ne 
Mvons pas ce qui c'est, et- nous ne prendrons pas la 
peine -de la cherclierj*' — Suard Melanges de Littera" 
ture, voL iv, p. 36i. 
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must regularly show his passion by the 
pompous emphasis^ with which he pro- 
nounces the word Madame I — a word^ 
which must certainly have, for a French 
audience^ some magical charm^ incompre- 
hensible to other nations/*. 

What was yet more incomprehensible 
to madame de Coulanges was the enthu- 
siasm of the English for that , bloody- 
minded barbarian, Shakspeare^ who is 
never satisfied, till he has strewed the 
stage with dead bodies; who treats his 
audience like children, that are to be 
frightened out of their wits by ghosts of 
all sorts and sizes, in their winding 
sheets; or by a set of old beggarmen, 
dressed in women's clothes, ai*med with 
broomsticks, and dancing and howling 
out their nonsensical song round a black 
kettle. 

Mrs. Somers, smiling, as in scorn, 
would only reply — " Madame la com- 
tesse, yours is Voltaire's Shakspeare^ not 
ours. — Have you read Mrs. Montague's 
essay upon Shakspeare ?" 
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« No." 

*' Then positively you must read it be- 
fore we say one word more uj)on the sub- 
ject." 

Madame^ de Conladges^ though unwill- 
ing to give up the pleasure of talking, 
took the book, which Mrs. Somcrs pressed 
upon her, with a promise to read it 
through some moiiiing; but, unluckily, 
she chanced to open it towards the end, 
and happened to see some animadversions 
upon Racine, by which she was so asto- 
nished and disgusted, that she could read 
no more. She threw down the book, de- 
fying am/ good critic to point out a single 
bad line in Racine, *^ This is a defiance I 
have heard made by men of letters of the 
highest reputation in Paris," added la 
comtesse. " Have not you, mon abb6 ?" 

The abb^, who was madame's common 
voucher, acceded, with this slight emen- 
dation — that he had heard numbers defy 
any critic of good taste to point out a flat 
line in Phcedre. 

Mrs. Somers would, perhaps, havt 
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acknowledged the beaatieg of Phaedre, iC 
she had not been piqued by this defiance ij 
but exaggeration on one side producel 
injustice on the other ; and these dispute 
about Racine and Shaksjseare were con-J 
tinualiy renewed, and never ended to thif 
satisfaction of either party. Those, who 
will not make allowances for nationat 
prejudice, and who do not coilBiderhow 
much all our tastes are influenced by 
early education, example, and the acci- 
dental association of ideas, may dispntet^ 
for ever without coming to any concl* 
sion ; especially, if they avoid stating an" 
distinct proposition ; if each of the com 
batants set op a standard of hie own, j 
the universal standard of taste ; and i 
instead of arguments, both parties haw 
recourse to wit and ridicule. In thei 
skirmishes, however, madanae de Coa^ 
langes, though apparently the most eager 
for victory, never seriously lost her temSj 
per — her eagerness was more of mannerTl 
than of mind; after pleading the caue<7l 
of Racine, as if it were a matter of Hfti f 
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fiud deaths as if the fate of Europe or the 
universe depended upon it, she t\'^ould 
turn to discuss the merits of a riband 
with equal vehemence, or QooUy observe, 
that she was hoarse, and that she would 
quit Racine for a better thing — de Veau 
sucrS. Mrs. Somers, on the contrary, 
took the cause of Shakspeare, or any 
other cause, that she defended, seriously 
to heart. The wit or raillery of her ad- 
versary, if she affected not to be hurt by 
it at the mome^it, left a sting in her 
mind, which rankled long and sorely. 
Though she often failed to refute the ar- 
guments brought against iier, yet she al- 
ways rose from the debate precisely of 
her first opinion ; and even her silence, 
which madame de Ceulangcs $on»etimes 
mistook for assent or €(^viction, was 
Wy the symptom of contemptuQus 
|nty — th^ proof, that she deemed \ the 
oiiderstanding of her opponent beneath 
aU fair competition with her own. The 
under&tanding of mada^te *de Coulanges 
had, indeed, in the space of a few months, 
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sunk far below the point of mediocrit\", 
in Mrs. Somers's estiniatiou — she had 
hegTin by oveiraluiiig, and she ended I 
underrating it. She at first had taken Mj 
for granted, that madaine de ConlaD§;i 
possessed " a very snperior understandi 
ing and great strength of inindj" thea 
she discovered, that hi comtesse was 
" uncommonly superficial, even for 
*' Frenchwoman ;" and at last she 
cided, that — " really inadajne de Cw 
langes was a very silly woman." 

Mrs. Soniers now began to be seriously 
angry with Einilie, foralways being ofher 
mother's opinion — " It is really, made- 
moiselle d(! Coalanges, tarrying your filial 
afTectioD too far. We cold-hearted En- 
glish can scarcely conceive this sort of 
tervid passion, wluch French children 
express abont every thing, the merest 
trifle, that relates to jnaauin! — 'Weill it 
18 an amiable national pi-ejudice ; and 
one cannot help wishing, that it may 
never, like otlier amiable enthusiasms, 
fail in the moment of serious trial." 
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Einilie, touched to the qnick, Upon a 
subject nearest her hearty replied^ with a 
degree of dignity and' spirit, which sur* 
prised Mrs. Somers, who had never seen 
in her any thing but the most submissive 
gentleness — 

" The affection, whether enthusiastic! 
or not, which we French children profess 
for our parents^ has been, of late years, 
put to some strong trials, and has not 
been found to fail. In many instances, 
it has proved superior to all earthly ter- 
rours — to imprisonment — to torture — 
to death — to Robespierre ! — Daughters 

■ 

have sacrificed themselves for their pa- 
rents—Oh! if vii/ life could have 
saved my father's ! '' 

Emilie clasped her hands, and looked 
up to Heaven, with the unaffected ex- 
pression of filial piety in her couiitenance. 
Every body was silent. Mrs. Somers was 
struck with regret — with remorse — for 
the taxmting manner, in which slie had 
spoken ■ — 

." My dearest Emilie, forgive meP 

£ 2 
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cried she ; " I am shocked at what I 

said " 

EmUic took Mrs. Soraers's hand 1 
tn'een hers, and endeavoured to smil 
Mrs. Somers resolved, that she wonld 
keep, henceforward, the strictest guard 
Djion her own temper ; and that she wonld 
never more be so ungenerous, so harba- 
rous, as to insult one, who was so gentle, 
so grateful, so much in her power, and 
so deserving of her affection. These 
good resolutions, formed in the moment 
of contrition, were, however, soon for- 
gotten : strong emotions of the heart iire 
transient in their power; habits of the 
terajier, pei-manent in their influence. — 
Like a child, who promises to be always 
good, and forgets it's promise in an hour, 
Mrs. Soincrs soon grew tirtid of keeping 
her temper in snlijection : it did not, in- 
deed, break out immediately towards 
Emilie; but, in her conveTsations with 
madame de Conlanges, the same feelings 
of irritation and contempt recurred; and 
Emilie, who was a clear-sighted by- 
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ctander, sufiered contiBual uneasiness 
upon these occasions — uneasiness^ which 
appeared^ to madame de Coulanges, per- 
fectly causeless, and at which she fre- 
quently expressed her astonishment. £mi- 
lie*s nice prescient kindness often, indeed, 
" felt the. coming storm," while her mo- 
ther's careless eye saw not, even when 
the dark cloud was just ready to hurst 
over her head. With all the innocent 
address, of which she was mistress, Eniilie 
tried to turn tlie course of the conversa- 
tion, whenever it tended towards danger- 
Qus subjects of diseussion ; but her mo- 
ther, far from shunning, would often 
dare and. provoke the war; and she 
.would combat long after both parties 
.were in the dark, even till her adversaiy 
quitted the field of battle, exclaiming — " 
^ Treve de discussion! — Let us have 
peace on any terms^ my dear countess! — 
/ give up the point to you^ viadame de 
Coulanges.^' 

.: This last phrase Emilie particularly 
dreaded, as the precursor of ill humour 
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for some succeeding Bom. Mrs-So^ 
tatrsj at lengthy became so conscioas of 
her owB inability to conceal her con- 
tempt, or to command ber temper, that 
^be was almost as desiroos asEmilie coold 
be to avoid these arguments ; and, the 
moment the countess prepared for tb^ 
attack, she would recede, with — 

^' Excuse me, madame de Coulanges ; 
— we had better not talk upon these 
subjects — it is of no use — really of no 
manner of use— * let us converse npon 
other topics — there are subjects enoagh, 
I hope, upon which we shall always 
agree." 

Emilie was at iSrst rejoiced at this ar- 
rangement ^ but the constraint was insup- 
poitable to her mother: indeed, the 
circle of proper subjects for ponversation 
contracted daily; for not only the de- 
clared offensive topics were to be avoided, 
but innumerable others, bordering on or 
allied to them, were to be shunned with 
equal care — a degree of caution, of 
which the volatile countess was utterly 
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incapable. One day, at dinner, she 
asked the gentleman opposite to her — 
" How long this intolerable i;ule — of 
talking only upon subjects where people 
are of the same opinion — had been the 
£ei8hionj and what time it would probably 
last in England ? — If it continue much 
longer, I must fly the country,'* said 
she* . ^^ I would almost as soon, at this 
yate, be a prisoner in ' Paris, as in your 
land of freedom. You value, above all 
things, your liberty of the press — Now 
to me, liberty of the tongue, which is 
evidently a part, if not the best part, of 
personal liberty, is infinitely more dear. 
Bon Dieu ! — even in T Abbaye one might 
talk of Racine!' 

Madame de Coulanges spoke this half 
in jest, half in earnest ; but Mrs. So- 
mers took it wholly in earnest, and was 
most seriously offended. Her feelings,. 
upon the occasion, were strongly ex- 
pressed in a letter to a friend, to whom 
she had, from her infancy, been in the 
habit of confiding all her joys and sor- 
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rows — ail the histories of her loves and 
hates — of her quarrels and reconcili- 
ations. 'ITits friend was an elderly iady, 
who, besides possessing superior menta) 
endowment]^, ivhich inspired admiration^' 
and a character, which coniinanded high> 
respect, was blest with an iinconinionly^ 
placid, benevolent temper. This (witht 
the grace of (iod) enabled her to do, what^ 
no other human heinj^ had ever accom- 
[I]i^hed — to continue in peace and amity,' 
for upwards of thirty years, with Mrs. 
Somers. The following is one of many 
hnndreds of epistolary complaints, or in- 
vectives, which, during the course of that 
time, tliis "much enduring lady" was. 
doomed to read and answer. i 

* 
" To Lady LrrrLETON. « 

" For once, my dear friend, I am se-"* 
" cure of yonr sympathising in my indig^ 
" nation — my long suppressed, jnst, vir-A 
" tuous indignation — yes, virtuous; (o^ 
" I do hold indignation to be a part of 
" virtue ; it is the natural, proper expres- 
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" sion of a warm heart and a strong chai 
" racter against the cold-blooded viceS 
" of meanness and ingratitude. Would 
" that those, to whom 1 allude, conid 
" feel it as a. punishment! — but no, this 
" is not the sort of punishment they are 
" formed to feel. Nothing but what 
" comes home to their interests — their 
" paltry interests ! — their pleasures — ■ 
"their selfish pleasures!. — their amnsc- 
" ment9 — their frivolous amusements \ 
" can touch souls of such assort. To this 
" half-formed race oi iiHjrlMmgSy who are 
" scarce endued with a moral sense, the 
" generous expression of indignation al- 
" ways appears something incomprehensi- 
" blc — ridiculous; or, in their languae^, 
" outi'^ ! inoiiil With such beings, 
" therefore, 1 always am — as mneh as 
"my nalnrewill allow me to he — upon 
"ray guard; I keep, within, what they 
" call, the bounds of politeness — their 
'* dear politeness! What a system of 
" simagrde it is, after all I and how can 
" honest homan nature hear to be penned 
H 5 
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' up all it's days by the Chinese paling 
' of ceremony, or that French filagreft 1 
' v:ork, jiotitesse? English human natiirfe , 
' cannot euchire this, ae i/ei: and I aril 
' triad €jf it — heartily glad of it — —No* I 
' to the point — 

*' You guess, that I am going to speai' I 
' of the Coulanges. Yes, my deaf 
' friend, you were quite rig;ht, in advis^ 
' ing me, when I first became acquaint^ 
' with thera, not to give way blindly fft I 

* my enthusiasm — not to be too gene- 
' rous, or to expect too much grati- 

■' tude Gratitude ! why should I evet * 

' expect to meet with any? — Where I , 
' have most deserved, most hoped for it, 
' I have been always most disappointed. 
' My life has been a life of sacdficeS 
' — thankless and fruitless sacrifices! 
' There is not any possible species of sa*- 
' crific« of interest, pleasure, happlne^s^ 

* which I have not been williug to 
' make — which I have not made — fot 

* my friends — for my enemies. Eai'ly 
' in life, I gave up a lover 1 adored to a 
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'• friend, who afterwards deserted me. — 
'^ I married a man I detested to oblige a 
^^ mother, who, at last, refused to see me 
*^ on her death*-bed. What exertions I 
^^ made, for years^ to win the affection of 
'^ the husband, to whom I was only 
** bound in duty ! — My generosity was 
'^ thrown away upon him — he died — I 
^ became ambitious — I had means of 
*^ gratifying my ambition — a splendid al- 
liani^e was in my power— Ambition is a 
strong passion, as well as love — but I 
^^ sacrificed it, without hesitation, to my 
*^ children — I devoted myself to the edn- 
'^ cation of my two sons, one of whom 
*^ has never, in any instance, since he 
'^ became his owp master, shown his mo- 
*^ ther tenderness or affection ; and who>. 
^^ on some occasions, has scarcely be* 
^' haved towards her with the common 

** forms of respect and duty Despair- 

^^ ing, utterly despairing, of gratitude 
^^ from my own famil y and natural 
'^ friends, I looked abroad, and endea- 
^^ vour«d tQ fonn fti^nd^lups with stran- 
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" gers, in hopes of finding more conge- 
" genial tempers — 1 spared nothing to 
" earn attachment — my time, niy health, 
" my money. 1 lavished money, so as 
" even, notwithstanding my large in- 
" eoiiie, to reduce myself frequently to 
" the most straitened and embarrassing 
" circumstances. And by all I have 
" done, hy all I have snffered, what have 
"1 gained?' — not a single friend — ex- 
" cept yonrself — You, on whom I have 
" never conferred the slightest favour, 
" you are, at this instant, the only friend 
" upon Earth, by whom I am really he- 
" loverf. — To yon, who know my whole 
*' history, I may speak of myself^ as I 
" have done, Heaven knows! not with 
" vanity, but with deep humiliation and 
" bitterness of heart. The experience of 
" my whpte life leaves me only the de- 
" plorahle conviction, that it is ini{>osst- 
" hie to do good, that it is vain to hope 
" even for friendship, froui those whona 
" we oblige. 

" My last disappointment has been 
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^^ cruel, in proportion to the fond hopes 
^^ I had formed — I cannot cure myself 
of this credulous folly — I did form 
high expectations of happiness, from 
the society and gratitude of this ma- 
dame and mademoiselle de Coulanges ; 
*^ but the mother turns out to be a mere 
*^ frivolous French comtesse, ignorant^ 
Tain, and positive — as all ignorant 
people are ; fall of national prejudices, 
' " which she supports in the most absurd 
** and petulant manner. — Possessed with 
" the insanity, common to all Parisians, 
" of thinking, that Paris is the whole 
*^ world, and that nothing can be good 
taste, or good sense, or good manners, 
but what is d^la-mode de Paris ; through 
** all her boasted politeness, you see, 
*^ even by her mode of praising, that she 
" has a most illiberal contempt for all, 
^ who are not Parisians — She considers 
" the rest of the world as barbarians — I 
^* could give you a thousand instances ; 
*^ but her conversation is really so frivo- 
^* Ions,- that it is not worth reciting^ I 
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" bore with it, day after day, for several 
" months, with a [latience, for which,' 
" I am sure, you would have given me 
" credit; and I let her go on eternally 
" with absurd obseiTations upon Shak- 
'^ speare, and extravagant nonsense abont 
" Racine. To avoid disputing with herj 
" 1 gave up every point — I acquiesced' 
" in all she said — and only begged to 
" have peace. Still she was not satisfied. 
" You know there are tempers, which 
" never can be contented, do what yoa 
" will, to try to please them. Madame 
" de Conlanges actually quarrelled with 
" me for begging, that we might have 
" peace ; and that we might talk upon 
" subjects, where we should not be likely 
" to disagree. This will seem to vou 
" incredible ; but it is the nature of 
*■' French caprice : and for this 1 ought 
" to have been prepared. But, indeed, i 
" never could have prepared myself for 
'* the strange manner, in which this lady 
" thought proper to manifest her anger 
" this day at dinner, before a lajrge com- 
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" pany. She spoke absolutely, uotwith- 
" standing all her good breeding, in the 
" most brutally ungrttt^fol manner; and, 
'' after all I bave done tor her, slit: repre- 
'* seated me as being as great a tyraut as 
" Robespierre, and spoke of my house as 
*' a more intolerable prison tiiau any irt 
*^* Farie !'.! I only state the fact to you, 
" without making any comments — I ne- 
" ver yet saw so thoroughly selEsh and 
" onfceling a human being. 

" The daughter has as far too much, 
" as the mother has loo little sensibility 
" — EmiHe pliiguea me to death with her 
" fine feelings, and her seatimentality, 
*' and aH her French parade of affection, 
'* and supei-fioity of endearing expres- 
" sions, which mean nothing, and disgust 
'* £nglt8h ears : she is always tancy- 
*• XDg, that I am angry or displeased 
**iwith her or with her mother ; and then 
** 1 am to have tears, and explanations, 
'' Mkd apologies : she has not a mind 
" large enough to nnderstaod my cha- 
" racter ; and, if I were to explain 
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" eternity, she would be as moch in the- i 
" dark as ever,- Yet, after all, there is 
" something so inj^nnous and aflection- 
" ate abmit this girt, that I cannot help 
" loving her, and that is what provokes 
" me ; for she does not, nor ever can; 
" feel for me the affection, tfcat I have 
" for her. My little hiLstiness of temper' 
" she has not strength of mind sufficient 
" to hear — I see she is dreadfully afraid 
" of me, and more constrained in my 
" company, than in that of any other 
" person. — Not a visitor comes, however 
'' insignificant, bnt mademoiselle dc Cou^ 
' langes seems more- at her ease, and 
' converses more with tliem^ than with 
' me — she talks to rae only of gratitude- 

* and snch stuff. Slie is one of those 
' feeble persons, who, waniiog confix 
' deuce in themselves, are continually 
' afraid, that they shall not be grateful 
' enongh ; and ko they repioaeh and tor-* 
' ment themselves, and refine and senti'' 
' mentalize, till gratitude becomes bur* 

* densome, (as it always does to weak. 
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^^ minds,) and the very idea of a benefac- 
'^ tor odious. Mademoiselle de Coulanges 
'^ was originally unwiUing to accept of 
'^ any obligation from me : she knew her 
*' own character better than I did. I do 
'^ not deny, that she has a heart ; but 
'f she has no soul: I hope yon under- 
^^ stand and feel tlie difference. I re- 
'^ joice^ my dear lady Littleton, that you 
<< are coming to town immediately. I am 
*^ harassed almost to death, between want 
'^ of feeling and fine feeling. I really 
long to see yon^ and to talk over all 
these things. Nobody but you, my 
^^ dear friend^ever understood me. — Fare- 
" wel ! 

** Yours affectionately, 

^^ A. SOMERS.*' 



To this long letter lady Littleton re- 
plied by the following short note. 

'^ I hope to see you the day after to 
" morrow, my dear friend ; in the mean 
<< time, do not decide, irrevocably^ that 
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'^ mademoiselle cle Conlanges has no 
^ soul. 

'^ Yomrs.aflectionateljy 

" L. LnTLETON." 

Mrs. Somers was rather disappointed 
by the calmness of this note; and she 
was most impatient to see lady Littleton^ 
that she might work np her mind to the 
proper pitch of indignation. She sta- 
tioned a servant at her ladyship's honse^ 
to give her notice the moment of her 
arrival in town. The instant^ that she 
was informed of it^ she ordered her car- 
riage ; and the whole of her conversationy 
during this visits was an invective against 
Emilie and madame de Conlanges. The 
next day^ Emilie^ who had heard the 
most enthusiastic eulogiums upon lady 
Littleton^ expressed much satisfaction on 
finding that she was come to town ; and 
requested Mrs. Somers's permission to 
accompany her on her next visit. The 
request was rather embarrassing ; but 
Mrs* Somers granted it^ with a sort of 
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coustrained civility. It was fortunate for 
Emilie^ that she was so unsuspicious ; for 
her manner was consequently frank, na- 
tural, and affectionate ; and she appeai'ed 
to the greatest advantage to lady Lit- 
tleton. Mrs. Somers threw herself hack 
in her chair, and sat silent, whilst Emilie^ 
in hopes of pleasing her, conversed with 
the utmost freedom with ber tiiend. The 
conversation, at last, was interrupted fay 
an exclamation from Mrs. Somers-^ 

^^ Good Heavens ! my dear lady Lit^ 
tleton, how can you endure this smell dp 
paint i-^lt has made my head ache terri* 
bly— Where does it come from ?" 

" From my bedchamher,** said lady 
Littleton. ^^ Tbey have, unluckily, mis- 
imderstood my orders ; and they have 
freshly painted every one in my house.'* 

^^ Then it is impossible^ that yon should 
sleep here — I will not allow you ~ it will 
poison you — it will give yon the palsy 
immediately — it is destruction -* it is 
death — Yon must come home with ipe 
dir^y — ^^I insist upon it-— But,n«Ll* 
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sa!d she, checking herself, with a look ff 
sudden disappointment — " No, my dear- 
est friend! 1 cannot invite you; for I 
have not a bed to oflbr yon." 

" Yes, mine — you forget mine — 
Mrs. Soiners," cried Erailie ; " you kno**" 
I can sleep with mamma." 

" By no means, mademoiselle de 
Coulanges ; you cannot possibly ima- 
gine " . 

" I only imagine the truth," eaid Eini- 
lie, " that this arrangement vcould be 
infinitely more convenient to mamma; I 
know she liltes to have me in the room 
with her. — Pray, dear Mrs. Somers, let it 
he 8o." 

Mrs. Somers made many cercmomoug 
speeches ; but lady Littleton seemed so 
well inclined to accept Kmilie's offered 
room, th;it Mrs. Somers was obliged to 
yield. She was vexed to perceive, that 
lilmilie's manners pleased lady Littletons 
and, after they returned home, the acti- 
vity, with which Emilie moved her books, 
her drawing box, work, &c., furnished. 
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Mrs. Somers with fresh matter for dis- 
pleasure. At nifiht, when lady Littleton 
went to take possession of her apart- 
ment, and when she observed how active 
and obliging madeinoiselle de Cou- 
langes had been, Mrs. Somers shook her 
head and replied — 

" All this is j ust a proof to me of what 
I asserted, lady Littleton — and what I 
mast irrevocably assert — that mademoi- 
selle de Coulanges has no soul. Yoa 
are a new acquaintance, and I am an old 
friend. She exerts herself to please yoa; 
she does not care what I think, or what 
I feel about the matter. — Now this is jnst 
what I call having no sonl." 

" My dear Mrs. Somers," said lady 
Littleton, with a composed gentleness of 
manner, " be reasonable; and you must 
perceive, that Emilie's eagerness to please 
mtf arises from her regard and gratitude 
to you: she has, I make no doubt, heard, 
that I am your intimate friend, and 
your praises Iihat dispoicd her to like me. 
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— Is this a proof, that she has no 
soul ? '' 

^^ My dear lady Littleton, we will not 
dispute about it — I see yon are fascinated, 
as I was at first — Manner is a prodigions 
advantage — Bnt I own I prefer solid 
English sincerity — Stay a little — As 
soon as mademoiselle deConlanges thinks 
herself secure of you, she will completely 
abandon me. I make no doubt, that she 
will complain to you of my bad temper 
and ill usage ; and, I dare say, that she 
will succeed in prejudicing you against 
me." 

*^ She will succeed only in prejudicing 
me against herself, if she attempt to in- 
jure you," said Lady Littleton ; " but, 
till I have some plain proof of it, 1 can- 
not believe, that any person has such a 
base and ungrateful disposition.** 

Mrs. Somers spent an hour and a quar- 
ter in explaining her causes of complaint 
against i|oth mother and daughter ; and 
she at last retired, much dissatisfied, be- 
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cause her fiiend was not as angry as she 
ivas, but persisted in the resolution, to see 
more before she decided. After passing a 
few days in the house with madeuKHselle 
de Coulanges, lady Littleton frankly de- 
clared to Mrs. Somers, that she thou^t 
her complaints of Emilie's temper quite 
unreafionable, and that she was a most 
amiable and affectionate girl. Respect 
for lady Littleton restrained Mrs. Somers 
from showing the fiill extent of her vexa- 
tion ; she contented herself with repeat- 
ing— . 

^* Mademoiselle de Couluni»'es is ccr- 
tainly a very amiable young woman — I 
by no means would prejudice you against 
her — but, when you know her, as well as 
I do, you will find, that idle has no 
soul." 

Mrs* Somei*s, in the course of four and 
twenty hours, found a multiUide of proofs 
in siq)port of her opinion ; but they were 
none of them absolutely satisfactory to 
lady Littleton's judgment. Whilst they 
were debating about hei^ cliai^acter, Emi- 
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lie came into the room to fthow IVfai 
Soniers a French translation, wliich sb 
had been making:, of a pretty litfJc Em 
glish poem, called " The Emigrantl 
Grave." — It was impossible to be dis" 
pleased with the translation, or with the I 
motive, from which it was attempted ^ 
for it was done at the particular request 
of Mrs. Somers. This lady's ingenuity, 
however, did not fail to discover some 
cause for dissatisfaction. Mademoiselle 
de Coulanges had adapted the words to i^ - 
French, and not to an English air. •*• 

" This is a favourite air of mamma's,* ^ 
flaid Emilie ; *' and I thought, that she 
would be pleased by my choosing it." 

*' Yes," replied Mrs. Sumers, in her 
constrained voice, " I remember, that 
the countess de Coulaiigcs and her triend 
— or your friend — M. de Brisac, wen 
charmed with this air, when you sang i 
the other night — I found fault with it, I 
believe — But then you had a majority 
against nie, and, witli some people, that 
is snfhcient. — Few ask themselves, tvhat'A 
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constitute a majority — uumberff or 9ense« 
Judgments and tastes may differ in value;- 
but <N)e vote is always as good as- another^ 
in the opinion of those^ who are decided 
merely by numbers.*' 

'^ I hope, that I shall never be one of 
those/* said Emilie — " Upon the present 
r^ccasion, I assure you^ my dear Mrs. So- 
mers^ that I was influenced- by—** 

^^O! my dear mademoiselle de Cou* 
langes!** interrupted Mrs* Somers, " yon 
need not give yourself the trouble to ex- 
plain about such a trifie — the tiling is 
perfectly clear. And nothing is more 
natural, than that you should despise the 
taste of a friend, when put in competition 
with that of a lover." 

"Of a lover!" 

** Yes, of a lover. — Why should ma-* 
demoiselle de Coulanges think it neces* 
sary to look astonished? But young 
ladies imagine this sort of dissimulation 
is becoming — And can. I hope to meet 
with, an exception, or to. find one su})er]or 
to the^2e;sse of her sex ? - 1 beg yoiu 

VOL. v. F 
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pardon^ mudemoiselle de Coulangesj I 
really forgot^ that lady Littleton was pre- 
sent, when this terrible word lover 
escaped — Bat I can assure yon, that 
frankness is not incompatible with her 
ideas of delicacy.** 

*^ You are mistaken, dear Mrs. Somers ; 
indeed you are mistaken/' said £milie» 
'^ but yon are displeased with me now^ and 
I will take a more fayonrable moment to 
set you right. In the mean time, I will 
go and water the hydrangia, which I 
forgot, and winch I reproached myself 
for forgetting yesterday." 

Emilie left the room — 

" Are you convinced now, my deaf 
lady Littleton," cried Mrs. Somers, ** that 
this girl has no soul — and very little 
heart?" 

^' I am convinced only, tliat she has an 
excellent temper," said lady Littleton. " I 
hope you do not think a good temper is 
incompatible with a heart or a soul." 

" 1 will tell you what 1 think, and what 
I am sure of/' cried Mrs. Somers, raising 
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her voice, " that mademoiselle de Con- 
langes will be a constant cause of dispute 
and uneasiness between you and me, lady 
Littleton — I foresee the end of this. As 
a return for all I hfive done for her and 
her mother, she will rob ine of the affec- 
tions of one, whom I love and esteem, 
respect and admire — as she well knows — 
above all other human beings — She will 
rob me of the affections of one, who has 
been my friend, my best, my only con- 
stant iiiend, for twenty years ! -t Oh! 

why am I doomed eternally to be the vic- 
tim of ingratitude ? '' 

In spite of lady Littleton's efforts to 
stop and'calm her, Mrs. Somers burst out 
of the room in an agony of passion. She 
ran up a back staircase, which led to her 
dressing room, but suddenly stopped, 
when she came to the landing place, for 
she found Emilie watering her plants. 

" Look, dear Mrs. Somers, this hy- 
drangia is just going to blow; thoiigli 1 
was so cai'eless as to forget to water it 
yesterday." 

F 2 
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^^ I beg, mademoiselle de Coulanges^ 
that you will not troable yoarself/* said 
Mrs« SomerSy haughtily — ** Surely there 
are servants enough, in this house, whose 
business it is to remember these thingsJ* 

^' Yes," said Emilie, " it is their bust:- 
ness, but it is my pleasure-— You must 
not, indeeil you must not^ take my water* 
ing pot from me !" 

^ Pardon me, I must, mademoiselle-^ 
you are very condescending and poUte^ 
and I am very blunt and rude, or what- 
ever you please to think me —But the 
fact is, that I am not to be flattered by 
what the French call des petites atten- 
tions — They are suited to little nrunds^ 
but not to me — You will never know my 
character, mademoiselle de Coulangesr — . 
I am not to be pleased by such means." 

" Teach me, theji, better means, my 
dear friend, and do not bid me despair of 
ever ])leasing you," said Emilie, throwing 
her arms round Mrs. Somers to. detain 
her. 

" Excuse mc — I am an Englishwoman, 
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and do not love embrassades, which mean 
nothing," said Mi-s. Somers, struggling to 
disengage herself; and she rushed sud- 
denly fonvardj witliout perceiving, that 
Emiiie's foot was entangled in her train. 
Emilie was thrown from the top of the 
45tairs to the bottom. Mrs. Somers 
screamed — Lady Littleton came out of 
Irer room. 

" She is deadl — I have killed herT — 
cried Mrs. Somers. Lady Littleton 
raised Emilie from the ground — she was ^ 
ifoite stunned by the violence of the fall. ' 

** OhI speak to me! dearest Emilie.-!' 
q)eak onoe more!** said Mrs. Somers. 

As soon as Emilie could speak, she 
assured Mrs. Somers, that she was not 
<iead, and that she should be quite well in 
a few minutes. When she attempted, 
however, to walk, she found she was un- 
able to move, for her ankle was violently 
sprained : she was canied into lady Lit- 
tleton's room, and placed upon a sofa. 
She exerted herf^elf to bear the pain she 
fdt^ that she might not alarm or ;seem to 
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reproach Mrs. Somers; and she repeat- 
edly blamed herself for the awkwardness^ 
with which she had occasioned her own 
fall. Mrs. Somers, in the greatest bustle 
and confusion, called every servant in the 
house about her, sent them different ways 
for all the remedies she had ever heard of 
for a sprain ; then was sure £railie*s skull 
was fractured — asked fifty times in five 
minutes, whether she did not feel a cer- 
tain sickness in her stomach, which was 
the infallible sign of " something wrang^* 
— insisted upon her smelling at salts^ vi\ 
negar, and various essences-^ made her 
swallow, or at least taste, many sorts of 
drops and cordials. By this time madame 
de Coulanges, who was at her toilette^ 
had heard of the accident, and came mn- 
ning in half dressed; the hurry of Mrs. 
Somers's manner, the crowd of assistants^ 
the quantity of remedies, the sight of 
Emilie stretched upon a sofa, and the 
sound of the vfovAJracture, which caught 
her ear, had such an effect upon the coun- 
tess, that she was instantly seized with 
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one of her nervous attacks — and Mrs. 
Soniers was astonished to see Emilie 
spring from the sofa to assist her mother. 
When madame de Coulanges recovered, 
£milie used all her powers of persuasion 
to calm her spirits, laughed at the idea of 
her skull being fractured, and said, that 
she had only twisted her ankle, which 
would merely prevent her from dancing for 
a few days. The countess pitied herself, 
for having such terribly weak nerves — 
congratulated herself upon her daughter's 
safety — declared, that it was a miracle, 
how she could have escaped, in falling 
down such a narrow staircase — obser\cd, 
that, though the stairs in London wei 
cleaner and better cai-petted, the stair- 
cases of Paris were at least four times ,'-:s 
hroad, and, consequently, a lunuh^cl 
times as safe. She then reiiiiraded Einilic 
of an anecdote mentioned by madame de 
Genlis about a princess of France, who, 
when she retired to a convent, com- 
plained bitterly of the narrowness of the 
staircase, which, she said, she found a 
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real mkfortuue to l)e obliged to descend 
*^ Tell mcj Eiuilie^ what was the 
name of the priocess ?" 

" The princess Louisa of Savoy, I be- 
U^\£f inauiina/' replied EiniHe. 

Madame de Coulaiiges repeated — ^^ Av, 
tjbte princess Louisa of Savoy ;** and theu^ 
well satisfied, returned to Bnish her toi- 
ktte. 

'^ Yim have an excellent memory^ jna- 
demoiselle de Coulanges^^ said Mrs. So« 
mecs, looking with an air of pique at 
Emilie. ^^ 1 really am rejoiced to see jea 
so much yourself again— *1 tbongbt yon 
Wtve seriously hurt.*' 

*^ I told you that I was Aot,** said 
jBmilie, forcing a smile. 

^^ Yes, but I was such a fool, as to be 
terrified out pf my senses by iseeing you 
lie down on. a sofa — I might have saved 
myself and you a great deal of trouble. 
I must have appeared ridiculously o6Si- 
cious. I saw, indeed, that 1 was trouble- 
some; and I seem to be too much for you 
now. J will leave you with lady Little 
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ton^ to explain to her how the accident 
happened. Pray tell the thing just as it 
was — do not spare me, I beg. I do not 
desire, that lady Littleton, or any friend 
I have npon Earth, should think better 
of me than I deserve. — Remember, you 
have my free leave, mademoiselle de Cou- 
langes, to speak of me as you think — so 
don^t spare me I" cried Mrs. Somers, 
shutting the door with violence^ as she 
left the room— — 

" Lean upon me, my dear," said lady 
Littleton, who saw, that Emilie turned 
exceedingly pale, and looked towards a 
chair> as if she wished to reach it, but 
could not. 

I thought,'* said she, in a faint voice, 

that this pain would go off, but it is 
grown more violent." Emilie could say 
no more; she had born intense pain as 
long as she was able; and now, quite 
overcome, she leaned back, and fainted. 
Lady Littleton threw open the window, 
sprinkled water upon Emilie^s face, and 
gave her assistance in the kindest man* 
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Ber, without calling any of the servants ; 
she knew, that the return of Mrs. Somers 
would do more harm than good. Emi- 
lie soon recovered her recollection; and^ 
whilst lady Littleton was robbing the 
sprained ankle with ether, in hopes of 
lessening the pain, she asked how the ac- 
cident had happened — Emilie replied 
simply, that she had entangled her foot 
in Mrs. Somers's gown^ ^ I under- 
stand, from lyhat Mrs. Somers hinted,^ 
when she left the room," said lady Little- 
ton, " that she was somehow in &tilt iii 
this affair, and that you could blame her,, 
if you would; but I see, that you will 
not; and I love you the better for justify- 
. ing the good opinion,, that I had formed 

of you, Emilie. But I will not talk 

sentiment to you now — you are in too^ 
much pain to relish it." 

'' Not at all," said Emilie—" I feel 
more pleasure than pain at this moment 
— Indeed my aaMb does not hurt me 
now that I am quite still — the pleasant 
cold of the ether has xelieved the pain.. 
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How kind you are to me^ lady Littleton, 
and bow much I am obliged to you for 
judging so favourably of my charac- 
ter r 

^^ You are not obliged to me, my dear, 
for I do you only justice/' 

^^ Justice is sometimes felt as tlic 
greatest possible obligation ; especially 
by those, who have experienced the re- 
verse But/' said Emilie, checking ber- 

8elf>" let me not blame Mrs. Somers, or in- 
cline you to. blame her^ I should do very 
wrong, indeed, if I were, in return for all 
she has done for us, to cause any jea- 
lousies or quarrels between her and her 
best friend — Oh! that is what I most 
dread! To prevent it, I would — it is 
not polite to say so — but I would, my 
dear lady Littleton, even withdraw myself 
from your society. This very day, you 
return to your own house. You were so 
good, as to ask me to go often to see yon 
— Forgive me, if I do not avail myself of 
this kind permission* — You will know 
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jny reasons ; and, I hope, tbey are racfa 
m yxmr ladysldp -will iqpprore/' 

A fiervanl came in, to say, that her la- 
dyship's carriage was at the door. 

^ One word more, before yoa go, my 
dear lady Littleton,"* said Erailie, vidth 
a fiapplicating voice and coont^iance. 
** Tell me, I beseech yon — for yoa have 
been her friend from her childhood, and 
must know better than any one living -^ 
tell me how I can please Mrs. Somers* I 
begin to be afraid, thai I shall at last be 
weary of my fruitless efforts, and I dread 
— above all things I dread— that my 
afiection for her shoald be worn out. 
How painfbl it would be to sustain the 
continual weight of obligation, without 
being able to feel the pleasure of grati* 
tudel -" 

Lady Littleton was going to reply, but 
she was prevented by the sndden entrance 
of Mrs. Somers with her fiice of weath. 

^ So, lady Littleton, yon are actually 
going, I find t-^ And I have not had one 
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anoment of yoar conversation. May I be 
alloved — if mademoiselle de Coalanges 
tiskB finished faer mysteries — to say a few 
words to yon ?" 

^^ Yon will give me Icave^ I am snre, 
SSmilie^** said lady Littleton, ^^ to repeat 
to Mrs* Somers every word, that yon have 
said to me ?** 

*^ Yes, every word/* said Emilie, blnsh* 
ing, yet speaking with firmness — *^ I 
have no mysteries — I do not wish to con- 
ceal from Mrs. Somers any thing, that I 
-»ay or think——" 

Mrs. Somers seized lady Littleton's 
arm, and left the room ; but, when she 
bad entire possession of her friend's ear, 
she had nothing to say, or nothing that 
flbe wonld say, except half sentences^ re- 
proaching her for not staying longer, and 
ioi^innating, that £milie would be the 
caose of their (separating for ever. — 
'^ Now, as you have her permission, will 
you favour me with a repetition of her 
last conversation ? ** 

^^ Not in your present humour, my 
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dear/' said lady Littleton. '^ This is not 
the happy moment to speak reason to yoH 
— Adiem! — I give yon four and twenty 
hours' grace before I declare you a bank^ 
rupt in temper. You shall hear from me 
to morrow ; for, on some subjects, I have 
always found it better to write,, than to 

speak to you ^* 

Mrs. Somers continued during the re- 
mainder of the day in a desperate -state 
of ill humour, which was increased by 
finding,, that mademoiselle de Coulanges 
could neither stand nor walk : Mrs; So- 
mers was persuaded, that EmiHe, if she 
would have exerted herself, could have 
done both, but that she preferred excit- 
ing the pity of the- whole house; and 
this, " all circumstances considered, was 
a proof of total want of generosity and 
gratitude." The next morning, how- 
ever, she was alarmed by hearing from 
Mrs. Masham, whom she had sent to 
attend upon mademoiselle de Coulanges, 
that her ankle was violently swelled and 
inflamed — Just when the full tide ' of 
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her afiections was beginning to flow in 
Emilie's favour, Mrs. Somers received 
the following letter from lady Little- 
ton. 

^^ Enclosed, 1 have sent yon, as well 
. " as I can recollect it, every vi^'ord of the 
conversation, that passed yesterday be- 
tween mademoiselle de Coulangcs and 
me. If I were less anxious for your 
happiness, and if I had not so high an 
opinion of the excellence of your dis- 
*^ position, I should wish, my dear friend, 
to spare both you and myself the pain 
of speaking and hearing the truth. 
^ But I know, that I have preserved your 
" affectioB, many years beyond the usual 
" limits of female friendship, by daring 
'^ to speak to you with perfect sincerity, 
and by trusting to the justice of your 
better self. Perhaps you would rather 
have a compliment to your generosity, 
than to your justice ; but in this I shall 
not indulge you, because I think you 
already set too high a value upon genero^ 
sity. It has been the misfortune of your 
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life, my dear friend, to believe, that, by- 
making great sacrifices, and conferring^ 
great benefits, yon could ensure to 
yourself, in return, affection and grati- 
tude — you mistake both the nature of 
obligation, and the effect which it pro- 
duces on the human mind. Obliga- 
tions may command gratitude, but can 
*^ never ensure love. If the benefit be of 
" a pecuniary nature, it is necessarily at- 
^* tended with a certain sense of humilia- 
*^ tion, which destroys the equality of 
*' friendship. Of whatever description 
^ the favour may be, it becomes burdch- 
^* some, if gratitude be expected as a tri- 
bute, instead of being accepted as the 
free-will offering of the heart — * StilF 
paying still to owe,' is irksome, even to 
those, who have nothing satanic in 
their natures. A person, who has re- 
'* ceived a favour, is in a defenceless state, 
^ with respect to a benefactor; and the 
'^ benefactor, who makes an improper use 
*^ of the power, which gratitude gives, 
^^ becomes an oppressor. I know your 
generous spirit^ and 1 am fully 8en3ible^ 
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that no one has a more just idea than 
^* yau have of the delicacy, that ought to 
^* be used towards those, whom you have 
*^ obliged i bat you must permit me to 
'^ observe^ that your practice is not always 
'^ conformable to your theory. Temper 
^^ is doubly necessary to those, who love, 
^^ AS you do, to confer favours : it is the 
** duty of a benefactress to command her 
^* feelings, and to xefram absolutely from 
^^ every species of direct or indirect re- 
'^ proach; else her kindness becomes only 
<^ 41 smiroe «f misery; and even from the 
^^ benevolence of her disposition, she de- 
^^ lives th^ . means of giving pain. It 
^ is saidy duit the bee extracts the 
^^ v^nom of her sting from hei* own ho- 

*^ ney * 

^' I have said enough ; and I know that 
you will not be offended. — The mo- 
ment your understanding is convinced, 
*^ and your heaat touched^ all paltry fea- 
^^ lousies and petty irritations subside, 
'^ und you are always capable of acting 

*Paley. 
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" in a manner worth y of yourself. — Adiea ! 
'« — May you, my dear friend, preserve 
*^ the affections of one, who feels for you, 
*' I am convinced, the most sincere gra- 
'^ titude. — You will reap a rich harvest, 
** if you do not, with childish impatience, 
*' disturh the seeds, that you have sown, 
** to examine whether they are grow- 
"ing. 

" Your faithful friend, 

This letter had an immediate and 
strong effect upon the mind of Mrs* 
Somers : she went ^directly with it open 
in her hand to Emilie — ^^ Here," said 
she, " is the letter of a noble-minded 
woman, who dares to speak truth, pain- 
ful truth, to her best friend. — She doea 
me justice, in being convinced, that I 
shall not be offended ; she does me jus- 
tice, in believing, that an appeal to my 
candour and generosity cannot be in vain, 
especially when it is made by her voice. 
Emilie, you shall see, that I am worthy 
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to have a sincere friend ; you shall see, 
that I can even command my temper, 
when I have what, to my own feelhigs 
and understanding, appears adequate mo- 
tive. But, my dear, you are in pain — 
Let me look at this ankle — I am abso- 
lutely afraid to see it — Good Heavens ! 
how it is swelled ! — And I fancied, all 
yesterday, that you could have walked 
upon it! — And I thought you wanted 

only to excite pity ! My poor child ! 

— I have used you barbarously — most 
barbarously!" cried Mrs. Somers^ kneel- 
ing down beside the sofa — '^ And can 
you ever forgive me ? — Yes ! that sweet 
«mile tells me that you can." 

*^ All I ask of you," said Emilie, em- 
bracing Mrs. Somers, ^^ is to believe that 
I am grateful, and to continue to make 
iQe love you as long as I live. — ^This must 
depend upon you more than upon my- 
self." 

^* I know it, my dear," said Mrs. So- 
mers. — " Be satisfied — I will not wear 
out your affections — You have dealt 
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fairly with me. I love yon, for having 
the courage to speak as you think — Bot 
IIOV7 that it is uU over, I must tell you 
what it wasj that displeased me — for 1 
hate halt" reconciliations. 1 will tell yoa 
all that paired in my mind." 

" Pray do," said Emilie ; " for then I 
shall know how to avoid displeasing yos 
another time." 

" No danger of that, my dear — Yoa 
will never make me angry again ; for I 
am sure you will now be a» frank towardi 
me, as 1 am towards you. It was ualt 
your adapting that little poemto aFrencht 
ratljer than to an EHgllsh air, that dis- 
pleased me — I am not quite so childish, 
as to be otFended by such a trifle ; btit I 
own I did not like your saj'ing, that yo» 
chose it merely to comply with your mo- 
ther's taste — And yon will acknowledge;. 
jCmilie, there was a want of sincerity, 
want of candour, in youraftected look of' 
astonish I aent, when I ineutloned M. de. 
Brisac. 1 do not claim youi' confidence 
as a figiht — God forbid ! But if th» 
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warmest desire for your happiness, the 
most affectionate sympathy, can merit 

confidence But I will not say a word, 

that can imply reproach — On the con- 
trary, I wili only assure you, that I have 
penetration sufficient always to know 
your wishes, and activity enough to serve 
you effectually, even without being your 
confidante. I shall this night see a friend, 
who is in power — I will speak to him 
about M* de Brisac — i have hopes, that 
his pension from our government may be 
doubled.'' 

*** I wish it may^ for his sake," said 
£milie 5 ^^ but certainly not for my 



own.** 



^ Oh f mademoiselle deCoulanges ! 

But I have no right to extort confidence 
— I will not, as I said before, utter a syl- 
labfe, that can imply reproach — Let nie 
go on with what I was telling^ you of my 
intenlions. — A» soon as the pension is 
doubled, I will speak to madame de Cou- 
tanges about M. de Brisac.'* 

•* For Heaven's sake, do not ! " inter- 
rupted EiDiiHe ; *^ for you would do me the 
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greatest possible injury — Mainma wonld 
then think it a suitable matcb^ and she 
would wish me to marry him; and nothing 
could make me more unhappy, than to 
be under the necessity of acting contrary 
to my duty — of disobeying and displea- 
sing her for ever — or else of uniting 
myself to M • de Brisac, whom I can nei- 
ther love nor esteem." 

" Is it possible ! " exclaimed Mrs. So- 
mers, with joyful astonishment — " Is it 
possible, that 1 have been under a mis- 
take all this time ! — My dearest Emilie I 
now you are every thing I first thought 
you ! — Indeed, I could not think with 
patience of your making such a match ; 
for M. de Brisac is. a mere nothing-— 

m 

worse than a mere nothing — a coxcomb^ 
and a peevish coxcomb — " 

^^ And how could you suspect me of 
loving such a man ? " said Emilie. 

" I never thought you loved him, but 
I thought you would marry him. French 
marriages, you know, according to /'a»- 
cien r^ime, in which you were brought 
up, were never supposed to be affairs of 
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the hearty but mere alliances of interest^ 
pride^ or convenience/' 

" Yes — des manages de convennncc/' 
said Emilie — " We have suffered terribly 
by the revolution ; but I owe to it one 
blessings which, putting what niauiina 
has felt out of the question, I should say 
has overbalanced all our losses : I have 
escaped — what must have been my fate, 
in the ancient order of things — ini mari- 
age de convenance. I must tell you how 
I escaped, by a happy misfortune," conti- 
nued Emilie, suddenly recovering her vi- 
vacity of manner. "The family of M. 
de Brisac had settled, with mine, that I 
was to be la comtesse de Brisac — But we 
lost our property, and M. le comte his 
memory. Mamma was provoked and in- 
dignant — I rejoiced. When I saw liow 
shabbily he behaved, could I do other- 
wise than rejoice, at having escaped being 
his wife ? M. le comte de Brisac soon 
lost his hereditary honours and poshcs- 
sions — Heaven forgive me, for not pity- 
ing him ! 1 was only glad mamma now 
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cording to her mother's satisfaction. M. 
de Brisac cannot possibly stand in the 
way liere ; for my son has name and for- 
tune, and every thing, that madame de 
Coulauges can desire." 

Mrs. Somers wrote immediately to 
summon lier son home. In the mean 
time, delighted with this new and grand 
project, and thinking herself sure of suc- 
cess, she . neglected, according to her 
usual custom, the ^^ little courtesies of 
life;'* and all lady Littleton's excellent 
observation upon the nature of gratitude^ 
and the eflect produced on the mind by 
obligations, were entirely obliterated from 
her memory. 

Emilie's sprained ankle confined her to 
the house for some weeks ; both madame 
de Coulanges and Mrs. Somers began by 
offering in the most eager maimer, in 
competition with each other, to stay at 
home every evening, to keep her com- 
pany ; but she found, that she could not 
accept of the offer of one without offend- 
ing the other : she knew, that her mother 
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would have les vapeurs noirs^ if she was 
not in society ; and, as she had reason t^ 
apprehend, that Mrs. Somcrs could not^ 
with the best intentions ])ossiblo, remain 
three honrs alone, with even a dcai* friend, 
without finding, or making^ some suhjecl 
of quarrel, she wisely declined all tliesr 
kind offers. In fact, these were fri/Iing 
sacrifices^ which it would not have suited 
Mrs. Somers's temper to make ; for there 
M'as no glory to be gained by them, Shc- 
regularly came every evening, as soon a^^ 
she was dressed, to pity Emilic — to re- 
]>eat her wish, that she might be allowed 
to stay at home — then to step into her 
carriage, and drive away to spend four 
hours in company, which she professed 
to hate. 

Lady Littleton made no compliraentai'y 
speeches, but every day she contrived to 
6}>end some time with Emilic ; and, by a 
thousand small, but kind instances of 
attention, which asked neither for admi- 
ration nor gratitude, she contributed to 
ISmilic's daily happiness. In whatever 
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ocaipations slie was engaged, lady Liij 
(leton took an interest; and she 
always ready to give her assistance and 
advice at the time, and in the manner, tliat 
Emilie desired. 

This ready sympathy, and this pro) 
titnde to oblijre in trifles, hecame 
tremely Hgreeahle to mademoiselle 
Coulanges ; perhaps from the contn 
with Mrs, Somers's defects, lady Lit 
ton's manners pleased her peculiar! 
She was nnder no fear of giving ofieni 
so that she conld speak her sentiments 
express her feelings without constraini 
and, in short, she enjoyed, in this lad; 
society, a degree of trantinillity of mil 
and freedom, to which she had long betft 
a stranger. Lady Littleton had employed 
her excellent understanding in studying 
the minute circumstances, which tend to 
make peo]dej of diftirent characters and 
tempers, agree and live happily together? 
and she understood and practised 
cessfully all the honest arts of pleasing^' 
that she rendered herself the centre of 
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union to a large circle qf relations^ many 
of whom she had converted into friends. 
This she had accomplished without any 
violent etSort, without making any splen- 
did sacrifices, but with that calm, gentle, 
persevering kindness of temper, which, 
when united to good sense, forms the 
real liappiness of domestic life, and the 
true perfection of the female character. 
Those, who have not traced the causes of 
feonily quarrels, would not readily guess 
from what slight circumstances they often 
origittat« ; they arise more frequently 
frooL small defects in temper, than from, 
material faults of character — People, who 
would perhaps sacrifice their fortunes or 
lives for each otber^ cannot, at certain 
moments, give up tlieir will, or command 
their humour, in the slightest degree. 

Whilst £milie was confined by her 
sprained ankle, she employed herself in 
embroidering and painting various trifles, 
which she intended to offer as souvenirs 
to her English friends. Amongst these, 
the prettiest was one^ which she called 
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the watch of Flora *. It was a dial- 
plate for a pendnle, on which the hoars 
were marked by flowers; by those 
flowers, which opeu or close their petals 
at particular times of the day. ** Lin- 
Bsens has enumerated forty-six flowers, 
which possess t))is kind ef sensibility;, 
iand has marked," as he says, " their re- 
spective hours of rising and setting." 
From these forty-six Emilie wished to 
select the most beautiful : she had 8om6 
difficulty in finding such as would suit 
her purpose, especially as the observa- 
tions made in the botanic gardens of 
Upsal could not exactly agree with our 
climate. She sometimes applied to Mrs. 
Somers for assistance ; but Mrs. Somers 
repeatedly forgot to borrow for her the 
botanical books, which she wanted : this 
was too small a service for her to reniem- 
1)er. She wils provoked, at last, by Emi- 
lie's reiterated requests, and vexed by 
her own forgelliilncss ; so that iiiade^ 

* See Botanic Garden^ canto 2. 
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moiselle de Conlanges at last detcrniined 
not to ran the risk of oftendiug, and she 
reluctantly laid aside her dial plate. 

Young people, of vivacious and inven- 
tive tempers, who know what it is to he 
eagerly intent upon some favourite little 
project, will give Emilie due credit for 
her forbearance. Lady Littleton, though 
not a young person, could so far sympa- 
thise in the pursuits of youth, as to feel, 
for Emilie*s disappointment. ^^ No," 
said she, ** you must not lay aside your 
watch of Flora ; perhaps I can help you 
to what you want." She was indefati* 
gable in the search of books and flowers ;: 
and^ by assisting her in the pursuit of 
this slight object, she not only enabled 
her to spend many happy hours, but was 
of the most essential service to Emilie. 
It happened, tliat one morning, whea 
lady Littleton went to Kew Gardens, to- 
search in the hothouses for some of the 
flowers, and to ascertain their hours of 
closing, she met with a French botanist, 
who had just arrived from Paris, who 
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came to exainiae the arrangement of Kew 
Gardens^ and to compare it with that of 
the Jardiu des Plantes. He paid some 
deserved compliments to the saperiority 
of Kew Gardens ; and^ with the ease of 
a Frenchman^ he entered into conversa- 
tion with lady Littleton. As he inquired 
for several French emigrants, she men- 
tioned the name of madame de Cou- 
langes^ and asked, whether he knew to 
whom the property of her family now 
helonged. He said, ^^that it was still 
in the possession of that scelerat of a 
steward, who had, hy his informations^ 
brought his excellent master, le comte 
de Coulanges, to the guillotine. Bnt^** 
added the botanist, ^Mf yon, madam^ are 
acquainted with any of the family^ will 
you give them notice, that this wretch ia 
near his end ; that he has, within a few 
weeks, had two strokes of apoplexy ; and 
that his eldest son by no means resem- 
bles him ; but is a worthy young man^ 
who, to my certain knowledge, is shocked 
at his father's crimes^ and who might be 
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prevailed upon^ by a reasonable con- 
sideration^ to restore to tbe family, to 
whom it originally belonged, the pro- 
perty that has been seized? I have, 
Hiore than once, even in the most dan- 
gerous times, heard him (in confidence) 
express the strongest attachment to the 
descendant of the good master, who 
loaded him in his childhood with fa- 
vours. These sentiments he has been, 
of coarse, obliged to dissemble, and to 
profess directly the contrary princij)les : 
it can only be by such means, that he can 
gain possession of the estate, which he 
wishes to restore to the rightful owners 
— He passes for as great a scoundrel as 
his father: this is not the least of liis 
merits. But, madam, you may depend 
upon the correctness of my information, 
and of my knowledge of his character. 
I was once, as a man of science^ under 
obligation to the late comte de Cou- 
laages^ who gave me, the use of his li- 
brary ; and most happy should I think 
mysfilf^if I conl^ by any meansy be in* 
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strumental in restoring his descendants 
to the possession of that library." 

There was such an air of tmth and 
frankness in the countenance and man* 
ner of this gentleman, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary nature of his infor- 
mation, and the still more extraordinary 
facility, with which it was communi- 
cated, lady Littleton could not heJp be- 
lieving him : he gavie her ladyship bia . 
address ; told her, that he should return 
to Paris in a few days ; and that he 
should be happy, if he could be made, in 
any manner, useful to madame de-Coia- 
langes. Impatient to impart all thia 
good news ta her friends, lady Littleton^ 
hastened to Mrs. Somers's ;. but, just as. 
she put her hand on tlie lock of Emilie*s 
door, she recollected Mrs. Somers, and 
determined to tell her the first, that she 
might have the pleasure of communicat- 
ing the joyfut tidings. From her know- 
ledge of the temper of her friend, lady 
Littleton thought, that this would ba 
peculiarly gratifying to her; but^ coiob- 
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trary to all rational expectation^ Mrs. 
Somers heard the news with an air of 
extreme mortification^ which soon turned 
into anger. She got up^ and walked 
about the room^ whilst lady Littleton was 
speaking; and^ as soon as she had 
finished her story, exclaimed — 

^^ Was there ever any thing so provok- 

She continued walking, deep in re- 
verie, whilst lady Littleton, sat looking 
at her in amazement. Mrs. JSomcrs, hav- 
ing once formed the generous scheme of 
enriching Emilie by a mairiage wiUi her 
son, was actually disappointed to find, 
that there was a probability, that made- 
moiselle de Coulanges should recover a 
fortune, which would make her more 
than a suitable match for Mr. Somers. 
There was another circumstance, that 
was still more provoking — this property 
was likely to be recovered without the 
assistance of Mrs. Somers. There are 
people, who would rather, that their best 
should miss a piece of good, for-- 
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tuue, than that they Sibould obtaiB it 
withcxut their intervention. Mr»^ So- 
mers at length quieted her own mind bj 
the idea^ that all lady Littleton had heard 
might haye no foundation in truth. 

^^ I am surprised, m.y dear friend, that 
a person of your excellent judgment can,^ 
fox au instant, beUeve such a strange 
story as this," said Mrs. Somers. *^ I as- 
sure you, I do not give the slightest cre- 
dit to. it. And, in my opinion^ it w^uld 
be much better not to say one word 
about the matter, either to Emilie or 
madame de Coulanges. It will only fill 
their minds with false and absurd hopes 
— madame de Coulanges will torment 
herself and me to death with conjectures 
imd exclamations ; and we shall luear of 
nothing but the Hotel de Coulanges, and 
the Chateau de Coulanges^ from mormng 
till aight ; and, alter all, I am coaviuced 
sh» win never see either of them again..'^ 

To this assertion, which Mrs. Somers: 
could support only by repeating, that^ ift 
WM hei coavictioa — tiiat ilwa£ hec uht 
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alterable canviction •— lady Littleton sim- 
ply replied^ that it would be improper 
not to mentioB what had happened to 
maduEQe de Conlanges^ becaase this would 
deprive her of ao opportunity of judging 
and acting for herself in her own affairs. 
" This French gentleman has oflered to 
carry letters^ or to do her any service in 
his power; he informs her^ that the 
steward, who Iiad possessed himself of 
the family estate, i$ not expected to live ; 
ajDtd that a young man will succeed to 
him^ wha is disposed to restore the whole 
property to the rightful owners, if he 
knew where they could be found, and if 
they would secure to him the means of 
subsistence. Surely," said lady Little- 
ton, *^ we should not be justifiable in 
concealing this ; \he information may be 
false, but of that madame de Goulanges 
should at least have an opportunity of 
judging; she should see this botanist, 
and she wiH recollect, whether what he 
says of the count, and his allowing him 
the use of his library, be true or false : 
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from these circumstances, we may obtaia' 
some farther reason to believe or disbe- 
lieve him. I shonld be sorry to excite 
ho}ies, which must end in disappoint* 
ment; but the chance of good, in this 
case, appears to me far greater than the 

chance of evil ^** 

" Very well, my dear lady Littleton^** 
interrupted Mrs. Somers — *^ you will fol- 
low your judgment, and I must' be al- 
lowed to follow mine^ though I make na 
doubt, that yours is superior. — Manage 
this business as you please — I will have 
nothing to do with it — It is your opi- 
nion, that madame de Conlanges and her 
daughter should hear this wonderfully- 
j&ne story; therefore, I beg you will be- 
the relator — I must be excused — for 
my part, I can't give any credit to it — 
no, not the slightest. But your judg- 
ment is better than mine^ lady Littleton 
— you will act as you think proper^ 
and manage the whole business yourself. 
— I am sure 1 wish you success with alL 
my heart." 
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Lady Litdeton, by a mixture of firm- 
ness and gentleness in her manner, so far 
worked npon the temper of Mrs. Soincrs, 
as to prevail npon her to believe, th«at the 
management of the business was not her 
object; and she even persuaded Mrs. So- 
xners to be present, when the intelligence 
>vas communicated to madame de Cou- 
langes and Emilie. She could not, how- 
ever, forbear repeating, that she did not 
Tjelieve the story : — this incredulity af- 
forded her a plausible pretext for not 
sympathising in the general joy. Ma- 
dame de Coulanges was alternately in 
ecstacy and in despair, as slie listened to 
lady Littleton or to Mrs. Soniers : her ex- 
clamations would have been much less fre- 
quent and violent, if Mrs. Somers had not 
provoked them, by mixing with her hopes 
a large portion of fear. The next day, 
when she saw the French gentleman, her 
hopes were predominant ; for slie recol- 
lected, perfectly, having seen this gentle- 
man, in former times, at the Hotel de- 
Coulangea ; she knew^ tliat he was un sa-- 
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vant ; and that he had, before the revoln- 
tion, the repotattoo of being a very wor- 
thy man. Madame de Coolanges^ hjt 
lady Littleton^s advice^ determined, bow- 
ever, to be cautious in what she wrote to 
send to France by this gentleman — Emi- 
lie took the letters to Mrs. Somers, aii4 
requested her opinion; but she declined 
giving any. 

" I have nothing to do with the busi-^ 
ness^ mademoiselle de Goulanges^** said 
she ; ^^ you will be guided by the opinioia 
of my lady Littleton.** 

Emilie saw, that it was in vain to ex- 
postulate; she retired in silence, much 
embarrassed, as to the answer, which she 
was to give to her mother, who was waiting 
to hear the opinion of Mrs. Somers* 
Madame de Goulanges, impatient with 
Emilie, for bringing her only a reference 
to lady Littleton's opinion, went herself, 
with what she thought the nK>st amiable 
politeness, to solicit the advice of Mrs. 
Somers ;. but she was astonished, and ab- 
solutely shocked,, by the coldness and 
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waat of good breeding, with which this 
lady persisted in a refusal to have any 
thing to do with the business, or even to 
read the letters, which waited for her 
judgment. The countess opened her 
large eyes to their utmost orbicular ex- 
tent; and, after a moment's silence — the 
strongest possible expression, that she 
could give of amazement — she also re- 
tired, and returned to Emilie, to demand 
from her an explanation of what she 
could not understand. The ill humoxu? 
of Mrsu Somers^ now that madame de 
Ccffllanges was wakened to the percep-- 
tipn of it^ wa9 not, as it had been to -poot 
^Emilie, a subject of omtinual anxiety and 
pain^ but merely matter of astonishment 
and curiosity. She looked upon Mrs, 
Somers as* aa English oddity, as a lusus 
naturae; and she alternately asked £mi- 
tie to account for these strange appear- 
ances, or shrugged up her shoulders, and 
submitted to the impossibility of a^ 
Frenchwoman's ever und^standing such 
extravagances^ 
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• 

" Ah que c'est bisarre! — Mais mon 

enfant expliquez moi done tout 9a? 

Mais 9a ne s'explique point — Certes e'est 
une Angloise qui scait donner, mais qui 
ne S9ait pas vivre. — Voltaire s'y con- 
naissait mieux que moi apparemment — 
et heureusement.*' 

Content with this easy method of set- 
tling things, madame de Coulanges sealed 
and dispatched her letters — appealed no 
more to Mrs. Somers for advice — and^ 
when she saw any extraordinary signs of 
displeasure, repeated to herself—" Ah 
que c'est bisarre!" — And this phrase was 
for some time a quieting charm. But as 
the anxiety of tlie countess increased^ at 
the time when she expected to receive the 
decisive answer from her steward's son, 
she talked with incessant and uncontrol- 
lable volubility of her hopes and fears — 
her conjectures and calculations — and of 
the Chateau and Hotel de Coulanges; 
and she could not endure to see. that MJi^. 
Somers heard all tliis with affected cold^ 
ness or real impatience. 
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•^ How is this possible, Emilie!" said 
8he — " Here is a woman, who would 
give me half her fortune, and who yet 
seems to wish, that I should not recover 
the whole of mine ! — Here is a woman, 
who would move Heaven and Earth to 
serve me, in her own way ; hut who, ne- 
vertheless, will not give me either a word 
of advice, or a look of sympathy, in the 
most important affair, and the most an- 
xious moment of ray life! — But this is 
more than bisarre — this is intolerably 
provoking. For my part, I would rather 
a, friend would deny me any thing, than 
sympathy; without sympathy, there is na 
society — there is no living — there is no 
talking. I begin to feel my obligations 
a burden ; and, positively, with the first 
money I receive from my estates, I will 
relieve myself from my pecuniary debt to 
this generous, but incomprehensible Eng- 
lishwoman." 

Every day Emilie dreaded the arrival 
of the post, when her mother asked — 
^^ Are there any letters from Paris?" — ^ 
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Constantly the answer was — ^^ No.**— — 
Mrs. Somers's look was triunipbant^ and 
madame de Coulanges applied regularly 
to her smelling-bottle or her snuff-box^ 
to conceal her emotion^ which Mrs. So^ 
mors increased bv indirect reflections 
upon the absurdity of those, who listen 
to idle reports^ and build castles in the 
air. Having set her opinion in opposin 
tion to lady Littleton's^ she supported it 
with a degree of obstinacy^ and even acrt^ 
moDtyx which made her often traasgresa 
the bounds of that politeness^ which she 
had fonnerly maintained, in all her dif* 
ferences with the comtesse. 

Madame de Coulanges could no longec 
consider her humour as merdy hisarre-^ 
she found it insujyportable ; and Mfs. So-^ 
mers appeared to her totally changed^ 
and absolutely odious^ now that she wa& 
roused by her own sufferings to the per- 
ception of those evils, which Emilie had 
long borne with all the firmness of prin* 
ciple, and all the philosophy of gratitude. 
Not a day passed without hex complain- 
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ing to Einilie of some grmsierete from 
Mrs. Somers; andEmilie found it most 
difficalt to bear to see her mother tor- 
mented. Madame de Coulanges suffered 
8o mnch from irritation and anxiety, that 
iier vapeurs noirs retomed \nth tenfold 
violence. Emilie had loved Mrs. So- 
mers, even when most unreasonable to- 
wards herself^ as long as she behaved 
'Vrith kindness to her mother; but now 
^iatj instead of a source of pleasure, 
^he became the hourly cause of pain to 
' ^nadame de Coulanges, Emilie's affection 
«ould no farther go; and she really be- 
gan to dislike this lady — to dread to see 
her come into the room — and to tremble 
at hearing her voice. Emilie could judge 
only by what she saw, and she could not 
divine, that Mrs. Somers was occupied, 
all this time, with the generous scheme 
of marrying her to her son and heir, and 
of settling upon her a large fortune ; nor 
could she guess, that all the ill humour, 
in Mrs. Somers, originated in the fear, 
that her friends should be made either 
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rich or happy without her assistance. 
Her son's delaying to return home, ac- 
cording to her mandate, had disappointed 
and vexed her extremely. Every day, 
■when the post came in, she inquired for 
letters with almost as much eagerness as 
madame de Coulanges. At length, a 
letter came from Mr. Somers, to inform 
his impatient mother, that he should cer- 
tainly be in town the beginning of the 
ensuing week. Delighted by this news, 
she could not refrain from the tempta- 
tion of opening her whole mind to £mi- 
lie, though she had previously resolved 
not to give the slightest intimation of 
her scheme to any one, not even to lady 
Littleton, till a . definitive answer had 
been received from Paris, respecting the 
fortune of madame de Coulanges. Often, 
when Mrs. Somers was lull of some mag- 
nanimous design, the merest trifle, that 
interrupted the fall display of her gene- 
rosity, threw her into a. passion, even 
with those, whom she was going to serve. 
— So it happened in the present instance. 
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— She went, with- her open letter in: her 
hand, to the countess's apartment, where, 
unluckily, she found M. de Brisac, who 
was going to read the French newspapers 
to madaine. Mrs. Somers sat down be- 
side£milie,who was painting the last flower 
of her watch of Flora. — Mrs. Somers wrote 
on a slip of paper — '^ Don't ask M. de 
" Brisac to read the papers, for I want to 
" speak to you." — She threw down the note 
hefore Emilie, who was so intent upon 
Tvhat she was about, that she did not im- 
mediately see it — Mrs. Somers touched 
her elbow — Emilie started, and let fall 
her brush, which made a blot upon her 
dial-plate. 

"Oh! what a pity I — Just as I had 
finished my work," cried Emilie, " I 
have spoiled it! ^" 

M. de Brisac laid down the newspaper 
to pour forth compliments of condolence 
— Mrs. Somers tore the piece of paper, 
as he approached the table, and said, 
with some asperity — 

" One would think this was a matter 
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of life and death, by tlie terms in n'hii 
it is deplored." 

M. de Brisac, who stood so, that Mrs. 
Somers fould not sec htm, shrugrged hi^ 
shoulders, and looked at siadame 
Coulangt!S,who answered him byanothi 
look, thftt plainly said — 
" This is English politeness 
Emilie, who saw that her mother wi 
displeased, endeavoured to change Hn 
course of her thoughts, by begging M. de 
Brisac to go on with what he was reading 
from the Frencli papers. This was a 
fresh provocation to Mrs. Somers, who 
forgot, that Emilie had not read the 
words on the slip of paper, which had 
been torn ; and, consequently, she could 
not know all Mrs. Somers's impatieni 
for his departure. M. de Brisac read, 
what this lady <:alled his unetnphatic 
French tone, jtaragraph after jiaragraph, 
and colnmn after column, whilst her 
anxiety to have him go every moment 
increased. She moulded her son's letter 
into all manner of shapes, a?; she 
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peiiance. To complete hef ikfis£Mtines» 
romething in the paper put ittadame de 
Coulai^ges in mind of former times ; and 
she began a long history of the destruc- 
tion of some fine old tapestry hangings in 
the Chateau de Couldng^s, at thfe begin- 
ning of the revolution : this led to endless 
melancholy reflections; and at length 
tears b^gan to flow froni the line eyes of 
the countess. 

Just at this instant, a butterfly flet^' 
into the room, and passed by madame de 
Conlanges, who was sitting near the open 
window -*- 

^* O ! the beautiful butterfly!" cried 
she, starting up to catch it — ^^ Did yotl 
ever see such a charming creature!-^ 
Catch it, M. de Brisac!— Catch it, Emi- 
lie! — Catch it, Mrs. Somers!-- — '' 

With the tears yet upon her cheeks, 
madame de Coulanges began the chase, 
and M. de Brisac followed, beating the 
air with his perflimed handkerchief; and 
the butterfly fluttered round the table, at 
which Emilie was standing. 

VOI4. V, II 
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"^! M, deBrisac, catch it!— Catch 
it, Emilie!" repeated her mother — 
^^ Catch. it, Mrs. Somers, for the love of 
Jleayen!" 

*' For the love of Heaven!^ repeated 
Mrs. Somers, who, immovahly grave, 
and sullenly indignant, kept aloof during 
this cjiase. 

'^Ah! f)our le coup, papillon,:je te 
tiens r* cried la comtesse, and with eager 
joy she covered it with a glass, as it 
lighte(l on the table. 

*^ Mademoiselle de Coulanges," cried 
Mrs. Somers, " I acknowledge, now, that 
I was wrong in my criticism of Caroline 
de Lichtfield — I blamed the author for 
representing Caroline, at fifteen, or just 
when she is going to be married, as run- 
ning after butterflies — I said, that, at 
that age, it was too frivolous — out of 
drawing — out of nature.— -But I should 
have said, only, that it was out of Eng* 
lish nature. 1 stand corrected ^^ 

Madame de Coulanges and M. de 
Brisac again interchanged looks, which 
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expressed ^^ Est il possible!'' — And la 
comtesse then, with an nnnsual degree of 
deliberation and dignity in her manner, 
walked out of the room. Emilie> whi> 
saw that her modier was extrcnicly of- 
fended, was much embarrassed — she 
went on washing the blot out of iier 
drawing. M. de Brisac stood silently 
looking over her, and Mrs. Somers oppo- 
site to him, wishing him fairly at the 
antipodes. M. de Brisac, to break the 
silence, which seemed to him, as if it 
never would be broken, asked mademoi- 
selle de Coulanges, if she had ever seen 
tLe stadholder s fine collection of butter- 
flies, and if she did not admire them ex- 
tremely — ^No, she never had ; but she said, 
that she admired extremely the generosity 
the stadholder had shown in sacrificing, 
not only his fine collection of butterflies, 
but his most valuable pictures, to save the 
lives of the poor French ejinigrants, who 
were under his protection. 

At the sound of the word generosity, 
Mrs. Somers became attentive, and Emi- 
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iie was in Lopes, that she would recorer 
her temper, and apologize to hcv mother: 
but at this moment a servant came to 
tell mademoiselle de Coulanges, that U 
comtesBe wished to speak to her immedi- 
ately. She found her mother in no hu- 
mour to receive aoy apology, even if it 
had been offered: nothing could have 
hurt raadame de Coulanges more, than 
the imj)Utatioii of being frivolous.- 

"Frivole! — Frivole ! — moi frivole! 
she repeated, as «oon as Eniilfe enteri 
the room. *' My dear Emiliel 1 would 
not live with this Mrs. Somera, for the 
rest of my days, were she to offer me 
Pitt's diamond, or the whole mines of 
Golconda \ Bon Dieo ! — neither mo- 
ney nor diamonds, after all, can pay for 
the want of kindness and politeness ! — 
There is lady Littleton, who has never 
done us any ftivoar, but that of showing 
us attention and sympathy — I protest I 
love her a million of times better than 
can love Mrs-. Somers, to whom we 
so much. It is in vain, Emilie, to remii 
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rae, that she is our benefactress — I have 
said that over and over to myself, till I 
am tired, and till I have absolutely lost 
all sense of the meaning of the word. 
Bitterly do I repent having accepted of 
such obligations from this strange wo- 
man — for as to the idea of regaining our 
estate^ and paying my debt to her, I have 
given up all hopes of it — You see, that 
ive have no letters fii'om France — I am 
quite tiwd out — I am convinced, that we 
shall never have any good news from 
Paris — And I cannot, I will not, remain 
longer in this house. Would you have 
me sohmit to foe treated with disrespect ? 
Mrs. Somers has affronted me, before 
M. dc Brisac,ina manner, that I cannot, 
that I ought not to endure — that you, 
£milie, ought not to wish me to endure. 
I positively will not live upon the bounty 
#f Mrs. Somers. There is but one wav 
of extricating ourselves. M. de Brisac 

Why do you turn pale, child ? 

M. de Brisac has this morning made me 
a proposal for you, and the best thing 
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we can possibly do is to accept of 
it." 

" The best ! — Pray don't say the best T 
cried Emilie — " Ah ! dear mamma^ for 
me the worst ! — Let me beseech you not 
to sacrifice my happiness for ever by such 
a marriage ! " 

" And what other can you expect, 
Emilie, in your present circumstances ? ^ 

'^ None," said Emilie. 

** And here is an establishment — at 
least an independance for you — and you 
call it sacrificing your happiness for ever, 
to accept of it ? " 

" Yes/' said Emilie, " because it is 
oftered to me by one, whom I can neither 
love nor esteem. — Dearest mamma ! can 
you forget all his former meanness of con- 
duct ? " 

" His present behaviour makes amends 
for the past," said madame de Coulanges, 
" and entitles him to my esteem and to 

yours, and that is sufficient As to 

love — well educated girls do not marry 
for love." 
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" But they ought not to marry with- 
ottt feeling love^ shonid they ? '' — said 
Emilie. 

'^ Emilie ! Emilie ! *' said her mother, 
" these are strange ideas, that have come 
into the heads of young women, since the 
revolution — If von had remained sate in 

m 

your convent, I should have licard none 
of this nonsense." 

" Perhaps not, mamma,'* said Emilie, 
with a deep sigh — " But should I have 
been happier ? '" 

*' A fine question, truly ! — How can I 

tell ? But this I can ask vou — How 

can any girl expect to be happy, wlio 
abandons the principles, in which she 
was bred up, and forgets lier duty to the 
mother, by whom she has been educated 

— the mother, whose pride, whose do- 
Kght, whose darling, she has ever been ? 

— Oh ! Emilie ! this is to me worse thaU 
all I have ever suffered ! " 

Madame de Coulaoges burst into a 
passion of tears, and Emilie stood look- 
ing at her in silent despair — 
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^ £uiiJie, joo cauQo$ deceive me," 
cried lier uiotlier ; " yon cannot preten4» 
that it is simply your want of (.-sleetn tflft 
M. de Brisac, which renders you thos ol^ 

stinately averse to the match You " "" 

iu love with another person." y 

" Not ia lovcj" said Erailie, in a falter-i 
jng voice, 

" You cannot deceive me, EmiUe —^ 
Remember aTl you said to me abont the 
atraiiger, who was our fellow prisoner ^^ 
the Abbaye — You cannot deny tfiiK 
Kniilie " 

" Nor do I, dear mamma," said Emly 
lie — "I cannot deceive you, indeed 
would not ; and the best proof, that I dq 
not wish to deceive you — that I nev9| 
attempted it — is, that I told you all { 
thought and felt about that stranger. | 
told youj that his honourable, brave, and 
generous conduct towards us, when 



upon my heart — that I preferred him to 
any person I had ever seen — and I tol^ 
yon, my dear mamma, that 



i 
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^^ Yon told me too mucb/' Intemiptcd 
madame de Coolanges — ^' more than 1 
wished to hear — more than I will have 
repeated^ Emilie. Thus is romance and 
nonsense. The man^ whoever he was — 
and Heaven knows who he was ! — behaved 
very well, and was a very agi-eeable per- 
son — But what then? — Are you ever 
likely to see him again ? — Do you even 
know his birth — his name — his coun- 
try — or any thing about him, but 
that he was brave and generous ? — So arc 
fifty other men, five hundred, five thou- 
sand, five million; I hope — But is this 
any reason, that you should refuse to 
marry M. de Brisac ? — Henry the Fourth 
was brave and generous, two hundred 
years ago — That is as much to the pur- 
pose — You have as much chance of esta- 
blishing yourself, if you wait for Henry 
the Fourth to come to life again, as if you 
wait for this nameless nobody of a hero 
— who is perhaps mairied, iifter all — who 
knows? — Really, Emilie, this is too 
absurd!'' 

H 5 
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" But, dear mamma, I cannot many 

one man, and love another love I did 

not quite mean to say But whilst I 

prefer another, I cannot, in honour, marry 
M. de Brisac '^ 

^^ Honour ! — Love ! But in France, 

in my time, who ever heard of a younji; 
lady's heing in love hefore she wa» maF>- 
ried ? — You astonish, you frighten, yon 
shock me, child !" — Recollect yourself, 
Emilie !— Misfortune may have deprived 
you of the vast possessions, to which you 
are heiress ; but do not, therefore, degrade 
yourself and me by forgetting your prior- 
ciples, and all that the representative of 
the hou«e of Coulanges ought to remem- 
ber And as for myself — Have I no 

claim upon your afiections, Emilie ? — 
Have not I been a fond mother? " 

" O-h ! yes \^ said Emilie, melting into 
tears — " Of your kindness I think more 
than of any thing else ! — more than oi 
the whole house of Coulanges ! " 

*^ Do not let nxe see you in tears, 
child!" said madame de Cqulanges^ 
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moved by £milie*s grief — "Your tears 
hurt my nerves more even than Mrs. 
Somers*s grassiiret^. You must blame 
Mrs. Somers^ not me, for all this — Her 
temper drives me to it — I cannot live 
with her — We have no alternative. 
Emilie, my sweet child ! make me happy ! 
— I. am miserable in this house. — Hi- 
therto^ you have ever been the best of 
daughters, and you shall find me the 
most indulgent of mothers — One whole 
month I will give you to change your 
mind, and recollect your duty. At the 
end of that time, I nmst see you madame 
de Brisac, and in a house of your own — 
In the house of Mrs. Somers I will not, 
I cannot longer remain.'* 

The feelings, with which poor Eniilie 
heard this sentence pronounced, can 
more easily be imagined than described. 
But she was glad of the reprieve of one 
month. She retired from her mother's 
presence in silent anguish, and hastened 
to her own apartment, that she might 
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give way to her grief. There she foond 
Mrs. Somers waiting for her, seated in an 
arm chair, veith an open letter in her hand. 

"Why do you start, Emilie? — You 
look as if you were sorry to find me here," 
cried Mrs. Somers — *^ If that be the case^ 
mademoiselle de Coulanges ^" 

'* Oh ! Mrs. Somers ! do not begin to 
quarrel with me at this moment, for I 
shall not be able to bear it — I am sufH- 
. ciently unhappy, already ! '' said Emilie. 
• /^ I am extremely sorry, that any thing 
should make you unhappy, Emilie," said 
Mrs. Somers ; ^* but I think, that you 
had never less reason, than at this mo« 
mept, to suspect me of an intention of 
quarrelling with you — I came here with 
a very different design. — May I know 
the cause of your distress ? — — " 

Emilie hesitated, for she did not know 
how to explain the cause without imput- 
ing blame either to Mrs. Spmers or to 
Ijcr mother — she could only say •— " 3f. 
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*^ What ! " cried Mrs. Somers, ^^ your 
mother wants you to marry him ? *' 

" Yes." 

*^ Immediately ? *' 

" In one month.".. 

" And you have consented ? " 

« No — But " 

" But — Good Heavens! Emilia, what 
Weakness of mind there is in that But — '" 

^^Is it weakness of mind to fear to 
disobey my mother — to dread to ofiend 
her for ever — to render her unhappy — 
and to deprive her, perhaps^ even of the 
means of subsistence ? " 

'^ The means of subsistence 1 my dear 
r— This phrase^ you know, can only be a 
figure of rhetoric,"— said Mrs. Somers — 
"Your refusing M. deBrisac cannot de- 
prive your mother of the means of sub- 
sistence — In the first place, she expects 
to recover her property in France '' 

^^ No," said Emilie ; "she has given up 
those hopes — you have persuaded her, 
that they are vain." 

" Indeed, I think them so — But still 
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you must know, my dear, that your mo- 
ther can never be in want of the means of 
subsistence, nor any of the conveniences, 
and, I may add, luxuries of life, whilst I 
am alive." 

Emilie sighed ; and, when Mrs. So- 
mers urged her more closely, she said — 

^'^ Mamma has not, till lately, been 
accustomed to live on the bounty of 
others; the sense of dependance pro- 
duces many painful feelings, and renders 
people more susceptible, than perhaps 
they would be, were they on terms of 
equality " 

" To what does all this tend, my 
dear ?" interrupted Mrs. Somers. ^^Is ma- 
dame de Caulaneres oftended with me ?— • 
Is she tired of living with me ? — Does 
she wish to quit my house ?^ — And where 
does she intend to go ? — Oh ! that is a 
question, that I need not ask! — ^Yes, yes 
— I have long foreseen it — you have ar- 
ranged it admirably. — You go to lady 
Littleton, I presume ? '' 

" Oh,, no ! " 
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" To M. de Brisac ? ^" 

** Mamma wishes to go ^*' 

*^Then to M. de Brisac, in God's 
name, let her go,** cried Mrs. Somers, 
bursting into a fit of laughter, which 
astonished Emilie bevond measure — "To 
M. de Brisac let her go — 'tis the best 
thing she can possibly do, my dear ; and 
seriously, to tell you the truth, I have al- 
ways thought it would be an excellent 
match. Since she is so much prepos- 
sessed in his favour, can she do better 
than marrv him ; and, as lie is so much 
attached to the house of Coulanges, when 
he cannot have the daughter, can he do 
better than marry the mother? — Your 
mother does not look too old for him, 
when she is well rouged ; and I am sure, 
if she heard me say so, she would forgive 
me all the rest — butterfly, frivolity, and 
all inclusive, — Permit me, Emilie, to 
Jaugh.'* 

*' I cannot permit any body to laugh 
at mamma," said Emilie ; ^^ and Mrs. 
Somers is the last person, who I should 
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have supposed woald have been incline 
to laugh, when I told her that I wi 
really unhappy." 

" My dear Emitie, I forgive yon ft 
being angry, because I never saw ya 
angry before ; and that is more than yo 
can say for me. You do me juatici 
howcrer, by supposing, that I should h 
the last person to laugh, when yon ai 
in wo, unless I thought • — unless I waal 
sure — that I could remove the cans 
and make you completely happy." 

" That, I fear, is impossible," sai 
Emilie ; "for mamma's pride and hi 
feelings have been so much hurt, that 11 
do not think any apology would noi 
calm her mind." 

" Apology! — I am not in the least it 
rlined to make any -:— Can I tell madauiw 
de Coulanges, that 1 do not think he^ 
frivoloQB? — Impossible, indeed, my dearl' 
— I will do any thing else to oblige yon,' 
But I have as much pride, and as mucfii* 
feeling, in my own way, as any of th«" 
house of Coulanges; and if, after all I 
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have done^ madame can quaiTel with me 
about a butterfly^ I xaust say^ uot only 
that she is the most frivoloue^ but the 
most uugrateful woman upon £ailh — 
and, as she desires to quit my house, far 
from attempting to detain her, I can only 
wish, that she may accomplish her pur*' 
pose as soon as possible — as soon as it 
may suit her own convenience — As for 
you, £milie, I do not suspect you of the 
ingratitude of wishing to leave me — I 
can make distinctions, even when I have 
iQOst reason to be angry — 1 do not 
blame youi my dear — I do not even ask 
yipiu to blame your mpther — I respect 
your filial piety — I am sure you must 
think her to blame, but I do not desire 
you to say so. Could any thing be more 
barbarously selfish, than the plan of mar^ 
ryiiig you to this M. de Brisac, that she 
might have an establishment more to her 
taste, than my house h^^ been able to 
afford?" 
^milie attempted, but in vain, tx> say 
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a few words for her mother — Mrs. So- 
iiiers ran on with lier own thoughts — 

" And at what a time, at what a cmel 
time for me, did madame de Conlanges 
choose to express her desire to leave my 
house — at the moment when my whole 
soul was intent upon a scheme for the 
happiness of her daughter ! Yes, Emi- 
lie, for your happiness T — And, my dear^ 
your mother's conduct shall change no- 
thing in my views. You, I have always 
found uniformly kind, gentle^ gratefiil -— » 
I will say more — I have found in yao^ 
Emilie, real magnanimity. I have tried 
your temper much — sometimes too mnch 
— hut I have always found you proof 
against these petty trials — Your cha- 
racter ifs suited to mine — I love you, as 
if you \vere my daughter, and I wish you 

to be my daughter Now you know my 

whole mind, Emilie. My son- -my eldest 
son, I should with emphasis say, if I were 
speaking to madame de Conlanges — wiH 
be here in a few days Read this let*^ 
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ter How bappy I shall be, if y^^^ 

f nd bim — or if you will make biin — 
such as you can entirely approve and love. 
Tou will have power over bini — your 
influence will do what his mother's ne\er 
^onld accomplish. But, whatever re««- 
sons I may have to complain of him, this 
is not the time to state them — vou will 
connect bim with me. At all events, he 
is a man of honour and a gentleman ; 
asd^ as he is not, thank Heaven! under 
the debasing necessity of considering for- 
tune, in the choice of a wife, be is, at 
least, in this respect, worthy of my dear 
and high-minded Emilie.*' 

Mrs. Somers paused, and fixed her 
eyes eagerly upon Emilie, impatient for 
her answer, and already half provoked 
by not seeing the sudden transition of 
countenance, which she had pictured in 
her imagination. With a mixture of 
dignity and affectionate gratitude in her 
manner, Emilie was beginning to thank 
Mrs. Somers for the generous kindness 
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of her inttiition ; bnt ibis tcsccptitili? 

lady iDteri'iipted lier, and exclaimed — ' ' 

" Spare uie your thiiiikfi, niaclemoisell** 
de Omlanges, and tell me, at mice, whrf 
is paii&ing in yoiir mind ; for something 
very extraordinary is certainly passing* 
there, which 1 eannot coniprehendiS 
Surely, you cannot tor a uioineot iuia^ 
giiie, that your mother will iusist npotf 
your now accepting of M de Brisac ; oi^' 
if she does, surely you would not haVff 
the weiikness to yield. I must have semlf 
pi'oof of strength cwt" mind from my frierK^itl 
— Yon must judge for yourself, Emilie, o(p 
you are not the person I take you for 
You will have full opportunity of judgfl 
iug in a few days. Will you promis^ 
me, that you wiir decide entirely ft 
yourself, and that you will keep yoa^ 
mind unbiassed ? — Will you prtunise iner" 
this r — And will you speak, at all event^^ 
luy dear^that I may understand your — ' 

Emilie, h ho saw, that, even before sbp 
fpokej Mrs. Somers was on the briak of 
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«[^er^ trembled at the idea of eoni^sing 
tfee truth — that her heart was afready 
biassed' in fi^TOur of another: she had, 
fiowever, the courage to explain to her 
all that passed in her mind. Mrs. So- 
mers heard her with inexpressible disap- 
peinteient. -^— She Avas silent for some 
aainutes. -— At last, she said, in a voice of 
constrained pa^ion — 

^*' Mademoiselle de Coulanges, I have 
only one question to ask of yon — yon 
will reflect before yon answer it — be- 
cause on your reply depends the conti- 
nuance or otter dissolution of our friend- 
ship— —©o yon, or do you not, think 
proper to refuse my son before you have 
seen him?'' 

*' Betbre I have seen Mr. Somers, it 
surely can be no afiront to you or to 
him," said Emilie, " to decline an offer, 
that I cannot accept, especially when I 
give as my reasdn, that my mind is pre- 
possessed in favour of another — with 
that prepossession, I cannot unite myself 
to your son i I can only express to you 
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my gratitude — my most sincere grati- 
tude — for your kind and generous in- 
tentions, and my hopes, that he will find^ 
amongst his own countrywomen, one 
more suited to him than I can he — His 
fortune is far above ^'* . 

^' Say no more, I beg. Mademoiselle de 
Coulanges — I asked only for a simple 
answer to a plain question — You refuse 
my son — you refuse to be my daughter — 
I am satisfied — perfectly satisfied. I 
suppose you have arranged to go to lady 
Littleton's — I heartily hope, that she 
may be able to make her house more 
agreeable to you, than I could render 
mine. Shake hands, mademoiselle de 
Coulanges — You have my best wishes 

for your health and happiness Here 

we part.". 

^^ Oh ! do not let us part in anger I " 
said Emilie. 

" In anger ! — Not in the least — I 
never was cooler in my life — You have 
completely cooled me — you have shown 
me the folly of that warmth of friend- 
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ship, which can meet with no re- 
turn '' 

*^ Would it be a suitable return for your 
warm friendship to deceive your son ?'' said 
£milie, 

^^ To deceive me, I think still less suit- 
able!" cried Mrs, Somers. 

** And how have I deceived you? " 

" You know best — Why was I kept 
in ignorance till the last moment? — Why 
^id you never confide your thoughts to 
Xne, Emilie ? — Why did you never, till 
*ow, say one word to me of this strange 
attachment ? "' 

^' There was no necessity for speaking 
till now," said Emilie. " It is a subject 
I never named to any one, except to 
mamma — a subject, on which I did not 
think it right to speak to any one but to 
a parent." 

" Your notions of right and wrong, 
ma'am, differ widely from mine — we are 
not fit to live together — I have no idea 
of a friend's concealing any thing from 
me — without entire confidence, there is 
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BO friendBhip — at least no friendship 
with me — Pray no tears — I am licit 
fond of scenes — Nobody ever is, that feels 
nmch^ — Adieu! — Adieu!" 

Mrs. Somers hurried out of the rooitt^ 
repeating — " 111 write directly —this" in- 
stant — to lady Littleton— —Madame d« 
Coulanges ghall not be kept prisofiet in 
my house.'' Emilic stood motionless. 

In a few minutes, Mi*s. Somers re* 
turned, with an unfolded letter, Which 
she put into Emilie's paesive hand— 

*^ Read it, ma'am, I beg — read it* I 
do every thing openly— every thing 
handsomely, I hope — whatever may be 
my faults." 

The letter was written with a r^ipid 
hand, which was scarcely legible, espe^ 
cially to a foreigner. £milie, With her 
eyes fall of tears, had no chance of deci* 
pliering it— 

" Do not hurry yourself, ma'am,** said 
Mrs. Somers — " I will leave you my let- 
ter to show to madame la comtesse, and 
then you will be so good as to dispatch 
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it.—*— f". M ademotseUe de Coalaii^esI — 
Mademoiselle de Coulanges ! '' cried Mrs. 
Spmers — '^ You wUl be jso obliging as to 
refrain from mentioaiag to the couates^ 
the fooliah.ofii^r^ that I m^e you, in my 
son's name, thia moraiiig'-^.There is no 
necessity for mortifying my pride any 
farther* — a refusal from you. is quite de- 
cisive — So pray let there be no coBSulta- 
tions— -As to the rest, the blame of om: 
tiisagreement will of course be thrown 
upon me/' 

As Emilie inoved towards the door, 
Mrs. Somers said — ^^ Mademoiselle de 
Cbulaages, I beg pardon for calling you 
back—:- But, should yon ever think of this 
business^.or of ine, hereafter, you will do 
me the justice to remember, that I made 
the proposal to you at a time wlien I was 
under the firm belief, that you would 
never recover aa indi of your estates in 
France.'" ^ 

^^ And you, dear Mrs. Somers, if you 
«hould ever, think of me, hereafter/' said 
Emilie, '^will, I hope, remember, that 

XQU V. I 
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my answer was given undtr the same 
belief." 

With a look, that seemed to reliise 
assent, Mrs. Somers continued — 

" I am as well aware, ma'am, as yoii, 
or madame de Conlanges, can be, that, if 
yon should recover your hereditary pro- 
perty, the heiress of the house of Con- 
langes would he a person, to whom my 
son should not presnrae to as]>ire " 

" Ohl Mrs. Soraers! is not this cruel 
mockery — undeserved hy me — unwor- 
thy of you?" 

" Mockery! Ma'am, it is not three 

days, since your mother was so positive, 
in her expectations of being in the Hotel 
de Coulanges before next mnter, that she 
was almost in fits, because I ventured to 
difler, on this point, from her and lady 
Littleton — Lady Littleton's judgment is 
much better than mine ; and has, of 

course, had it's weight — very justly 

Bnt I insist npon your understanding 
clearly, that it bad no weight with me, in 
this aflair — Whatever you may imfr^J 

ft -J 
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glne, I never thought of the C(nlLlnc(^< 
estate ^ 

" Believe me, I never conld have ima- 
gined, that you did. If / could suspect 
Mrs. Soiners of mtercsted motives," siiid 
Emilie, with ^notion so great, that sire 
could scarcely articulate the worus, " I 
must be an unfeeling — an ungrateful 
idiot ^ 

'' No, not an idiot, mademoiselle dc 
Coulanges — Nobody can mistake you for 
an idiot — But, as I was going to say, if 
yon inquire, lady Littleton can tell you, 
that I was absolutely provoked, when I 
first heard yon had a chance of recover- 
ing your property — You may smile, 
ma^am, but it is perfectly tnie — I own, I 
might have been more ]irudent — But 
prudence, in affairs of the heart, is not 
one of my virtues — I own, however, it 
would have been more prudent, to have 
refrained from making this proposal, till 
you had received a positive answer from 
Pranced 

I 2 
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"And why?" said Einilie. "What-^ 
ever that answer miglit have heen, Enrely | 
yon mnst be certain, that it would not^ 
have made any alteration in my conduct. 
■ — Yon are silent, Mrs. Somersl — Yott ' 

wound me to the lieart! Oh! do me* 

justice! Justice is all I ask." 

" I think, that I do you justice — fiiU ^ 
justice — mademoiselle dc Coulanges; ( 
and, if it wounds you to the heart, I am , 
sorry for it — but that is not mv fanlt." 

Kmilie's countenance suddenlychanged, ' 
from the expression of supplicating teq- 
demess, to haughty indignation — " Yon 
douht my integrity!" she exclaimed- 
— " Then, indeed, Mrs. Somers, it ist 
best, that we should part! " 

Mademoiselle de Coulanges disap- 
peared, and Mrs. Somers shut herself up ' 
in her room, where she walked hac^- ' 
wards and forwards for above an hour, 
then threw herself upon a sofa, and re- 
mained nearly another hour, till Mrs. 
Mashaui came to say, that it was time to ' 
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dress for dinner: she then started up, 
saying alond — ^^ I will think no more of 

these ungrateful people ^'* 

'* Tbey are gone^ ma'am," said Mrs. 
Masham — " Gone, and gave no vails I — 
which I don't think on, upon my own ac- 
conot^ God knows ! for if millions were 
oflered me, in pocketpieces, I would not 
tench one, from any soul that comes to 
the hoase, having enough, and more 
than enough, from my own generous 
lady, wha is the only person I stoop 
to receive from with pleasure. — But 
there are others in the house, who 
are accustomed to vails, and, after stay- 
iDg so long, it was a little ungenteel to 
go without so much as offisring any one 
any thing — and to go in such a hurry 
and huff — taking only a French leave, 
after all! — I must acknowledge, with 
you, ma'am, that tliey are the ungrate- 
fullest people, that ever were seen in 
England — Why, ma'am, I went back- 
wards and forwards often enough into 
their apartments, to try to make out the 
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cause of tL« packings and messages to 
the washerwotD-ai], that I might inform 
you, but nothing transpired; yet 1 am 
certain, iu thtir hearts, they are more 
black and nngrateftil, than any that ever 
were born — for theie! — at the last mo- 
ment, when even, for old acquaintance 
sake, the tears stood in my eyes, there 
was miss £niilie, sitting as composcdty 
as a judge, painting a butterfly's wing on 
some of hcv French tScatioiis '. — Her eyes 
were red, to do her justice; but, whetliet 
with painting or crying, I can't pretend 
to he certain — But as to madame d« 
Conlanges, I can answer for her, that the 
sole thing in nature she thought of, in 
leaving this bouse, was the bad step of 1 
the hackney coach." 

" Hackney coach 1" cried Mrs. So- i 
mers, with surprise — " Did they ga J 
away in a liackney coach ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, much against the conw^ I 
tess's stomach, I am sure — I only wish yaa j 
had seen the face she made, when the J 
glass would not come np." »'-4.^ 
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^^ But why did not they take my car- 
riage> or wait for lady Littleton's? — 
They were, it seems^ in a violent huiTy 
to be gone," said Mrs. Somers — 

** So it seems^indeed, ma'am — No better 
proof of their being the most ungrate- 
fullest people in the universe— But so it 
is, by all accounts, with all of their nation 
-"— The French having no constant hearts 
for any thing but singing, and dancing, 
and dressing, and making merry-andrews 
0fv themselves —^Indeed, I own, till to 
day, I thought miss Emilie had less of 
the merry-andrew nature, than any of her 
'country; but the butterfly has satisfied 
me, that there is no striving against cli- 
mate and natural character, which con- 
quer gratitude and every thing else/* 

Mrs. Somers sighed, and told Masham, 
that she had said enough upon this dis- 
agreeable subject. At dinner, the sub- 
ject was renewed by many visitors, who, 
as soon as they found, that madame and 
mademoiselle de Coulanges had left Mrs. 
Somers, began to find innumerable faults 
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with the French in general, and with the 
countess and her daughter in particalar. 
On the chapter of gratitude, they were 
most severe ; and Mrs. Soraers was uni- 
versally pitied, for having so much gene- 
rosity, and blamed for having had so 
much patience. Every body declared, 
that they foresaw how she would be 
treated, and the exclamations of wonder 
at. lady Littleton's iuviting to her house 
those, who had behaved so ill to her 
friend, were nnCeasing. Mrs. Somerg, 
all the time, denied, that she had any 
cause of complaint against either madame 
de CouJangcs or her daughter ; but the 
company judiciously trusted more to her ] 
looks than her words. Every thing was 
said or hinted, that could exasperate her,J 
against her former favourites : for ma-, 
dame de Coulanges had made many eno^J 
mies by engrossing an unreasonablcshai-e J 
in the convereation ; and Emilie, by at-J 
trading too great a portion of attention, J 
by her beauty and engsigirig manners.- 
Malice often overshoots the mark. — Mr*. 
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Somen was at first glad to hear the ob- 
jects of her indignation abused ; but, at 
last, she began to think the profusion of 
blame greater than was merited ; and, 
when she retired to rest at night, and 
when Masham began with — 

'' Oh ! ma*am ! do you know that ma- 
demoiselle de Coulanges ^" 

Mrs. Somers interrupted her, and said 

— ^^ Masham, I desire to hear nothing 
more about mademoiselle de Coulanges 

— I have heard her and her mother 

■ 

abused, without ceasing, these two hours, 
and that is enough."* 

"Lord! ma^am ! I was not going to 
abuse them — God forbid ! — I was just 
going to tell you," cried Masham, " that 
never was any thing so mistaken, as all I 
said before dinner. Just now, ma'am, 
when I went into the little dressing 
room, within madame de CoulangesV 
room, and happened to open the ward- 
robe, 1 was quite struck back with shame 
at mj own nnjustice — There, ma^am, 
poor miss Emilie left something —- and 

15 
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out of her l)esl things ! — to every mtdA 
servant in the house ; all direrted in hel 
own hand, and with a good word 1 
each ; and this ring- for me, which, she i 
kind enough to say, is of no value, hut tit 
put me in mind of all the attentions 1 
have shown her and her mother, which, ^ 
I am sure, were scarcely worth noticing, 
especially at such a time, when slie had 
enongh to do, and her heart foil, no 
doubt, poor soul ! — There are her little 
paintings and embroideries, and pretty 
things, that she did when she was con- 
fined with her sprain, all laid out in 
order — ^"tis my astonishment, how she 
iound time! — and directed to her friends 
in London, as keepsakes! — and the very 
butterfly, that I was so angry with her 
for staying to finish, is on something- 
for yoa, ma'am ; and here's a packet, 
that was "with it, and that nobody saw, 
rill this minute." 

"Give it me!" crierf Mrs. Somers. 
She tore it open, and found, in tba first 
^ktee, the^p«eketbook, fiiUofbaokafitl^ j 
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nbich she had given madame de CuOrv 
langes, with a, tew polite, but haiigh^ 
lines, froiQ the countess, saying, that oiil|^ 
twenty gnineas had been used, which ahm 
hoped, at some hiture period, to be ablft 
to repay. Then came a note from Emi*^ 
He, in which Mrs. Somers found her o' 
letter to lady Littleton. — Emilie eX* 
pressed herself as follows. 

; " Many thanks for tlie enclosed, but 
!* we have determined not to go to lady 
** Littleton's — At least we will take care 
" not to be the cause of cjnarrel between 
" friends, to whom we are so much ub- 

" liged. 'No, dear Mrs. Somers! we 

•"' do not part in anger — Excuse mc, if 
" the last words I said to you were hasty 
" — they were forced from me by a nio- 
" ment of passion — but it is past — All 
" your generosity, all your kindness, the 
" recollection of all, that you have done, 
" all that you have wished for my hajtpij^ 
** neas, rushes upon my mind, and everj 
^ other thought, and every other feeling^ 
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'•' is forgotten. Would to Heaven ! that 
!' I cmild expiess to you my gratitude by 
*' actions 1 — but words, alas! are all* 
" that 1 have in my power — and where 
" shall I find words, that can reach yon^ 
" heart 1 — 1 had better lie silent, and - 
" trust to time, and to yon — You will 
" hereafter think justly, perhaps partially, 
" of nie. — I know your generous temper 
" — Youwiil soon blame yourself, for hav- 
" ing judged too severely of Emilie. — But 
" do not reproach yonrself — do not let this 
" give you a momeut'e nneasioess. The 
" clouds pass a«*ay, and the blue sky re- 
'■' mains. Think ordy — as I ever shall — , 
" of your goodness to mamma and to nie.1 
" — Adieu ! 

" Emilie de Col'langes." 

Mrs. Somers was mnch affected by this 
letter, and by the information, that Emi- 
lie and her mother had declined taking 
refuge with lady Littleton, lest theyshonld. 
occasion jealousies between her find her 
friend — Generous people are, of all others. 
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the Diost touched by generosity of senty 
meot or of attioii. Mrs. Somers went ta 
bed, enraged against herself — But it Wift 
now too late. 

In the mean time, Eniille and her mart 
tber were in an obscure lodging:, at % 
haberdasher's, near Golden S(|nare, Thft 
pride of inadame de Cuulanges, at firsl^ 
supported her even beyond her dangbter'i| 
expectations ; she uttered no complaints^ 
but frequently repeated 't 

" Mais noua somiiies bicii ici,tr^s bi^ 
— We cannot expect to have things av 
well as at the i^Iotel de Coulanges " — In 
a short time, she wits threatened with 6Uf 
of her vapeurs noirs ; but Eiuilic, with tl^ 
assistance of her whole store oi Frencll 
songs, a bird-organ, a lapdog, and a gqui^ 
rel, belonging to the girl of the house, cotti 
trived to avert the danger for the preseiul 
— As to the future, she trembled to thinly 
of it; M. de Brisac seemed to bo contt* 
nually in her mother's thoughts ; andy 
whatever occurred, or whatever was ib^ 
subject of conversation, madame de Coi 
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langes always found means to end i 
— " apropos to M. de Drisac." Faithfa 
to her promise, however, which Emtlioj 
with the iitraost delicacy, recalled to hd 
mind, she dechired, that she would not 
give M. de Brisac an answer, till the em 
of the month, which she had allowed hef 
daughter for reflection, and that, till thai 
period, she wonld not even let hhn knoK 
where they were to be found. EmilM 
thought, that the time went very fast, anjj 
her mother evidently rojoiced at the ideaj 
that the month would soon be at an end 
Emilie endeavoured, with all her skill, t0i 
demonstrate to her mother, that it would- 
be possible to support themselves, by hei 
industry and ingenuity, without this man* 
riage ; and to this, madame de ContangeV 
at first replied — " Try, and you will soon 
be tired, child." Emilte's spirits rose ons 
receiving this permission — She began hy- 
copying music for a music-shop in the> 
neighbourhood; and her mother saw, 
with astonishment, that she persevered i 
ber design, and tltat no fatigue or dia-*. 
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oonraging circumstances could vanquish 
her resolntiou. 

'^ Good Heavens ! my child,^ said she^ 
^^ you will wcfar yourself to a skeleton, with 
copying music, and with painting, and 
embroidery, beside stooping so many 
hours over that tambour frame — My 
dear, how can you bear ail this !'* 

" How ! — Oh ! dear mamma ! '* said 
Emilie, ^* there is no great difficulty in 
all this, to me — the difficulty, the im- 
possibility would be, to live happily with 
a man 1 despise ^" 

** I wish,'* cried madame de Coulan- 
ges, '^ I wish to all the saints, that that 
hero of yours, that fellow prisoner of 
ours, at the Abbaye, with his humanity, 
and his generosity, and his courage, and 
all his fine qualities, had kept out of 

your way, Emilie 1 wish he were 

fairly at the bottom of the Black 
Sea '' 

" But you forget, that he was the 
means of obtaining your liberty, mamma." 

^^ I wish I could forget it — I am at- 
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ways doomed to be obliged to thos«v i 
whom I caDnot love. But, after all, yoa 
might as well thiuk of the khan of Tar-A 
tary as of this man, whom we shall nev^*J 
hear of more — marry M. de Briaac, like I 
a reasonable creature, aod do not let me ' ' 
see you bending, as yon do, for ever, over* 
a tambour frame, wasting yoiir tioe eyesy 
and spoiling your charming shape," 

" But, mamma," said Erailie, '" woulctM 
it not be mnch worse to marry one maa:^«4 
and like another?" 

" For mercy's sake! say something 4 
new to me, Kmitie ; at all events, I have 
heard this a hundred times." 

" The simple truth, alas !" said Emi> 
lie, " must always be the same — I wish 1 
could put it in any new light, tbatwunld. ', 
please you, dear mamma." 

" It never can please me, ehild," cried * 
madame de Coulanges, angrily ; " dop 1 
can you please roe, neither, as you are * 
going on — Fine heroism, truly ! — you * 
will sacrifice your duty and your mother 
to your obstinacy in an idle fancy. But, 
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remember, the last days of the month ai«f , 
at hand — longer 1 will not lUten to sd<^ 
provoking nousense — it has half kiU«4 
me, already." t 

Neither lapdog, si|uirrel, bird-urgai^ 
nor Emi lie's whole stock ot French songs, 
coold longer support the vivacity of ui^ 
dame de Coulanges ; for soide days she 
had passed the time in watching and 
listening to the London cries, as she got 
at her window: the figures and sounds 
in this busy, part c^ the town were qnit^ 
new to- her, J and, whilst the npvelty 
lasted, she was, like a child, goCid hit- 
lUoiired, and full of excltmiations. The 
want of Some one to listen to these excla- 
mations was an insupportable evil; shp 
complained terribly of her dnughtef'i^ si- 
lence, whilst she was attending to her 
different employments. This want of 
touvursation, and of all the luxuriee she , 
enjoyed at the bouse of Mrs. Somer», her 
anger against that lady, her loss of all . 
hope of hearing from France, and bor 
fear, that £milie would at last absth- 
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lotely refuse to obey atitt marry M. de 
Brisar,al! together, operated so powerfully^ 
opon madaine dc Coiilanges, that 
resUIy feil sick, and kept her bed. Eiiiilisi 
now confined herself to her mother's^l 
room, and attended her with the mosf < 
affectionate care, iind with a degree of -' 
nnxiety, which those only can coinprewJ 
Lend, who have believed themselves to bid J 
the cause of the illness of a friend — of i 
parent. — Madame de Coulanges wo aid I 
sometimes reply, when her daught** I 
asked her, if sncb or such a thing had' j 
done her good — 

" No, my child, nothing will do mtf I 
good, but yonr obedience, which yon re*! 
fuse me — perhaps on my deathbed "* 

Though Emilie did not apprehend, 
that her mother was in any immediate 
danger, yet these continual fits of low J 
spirits and nervous attacks excited mud 
alarm — Emilie's reflections on her ow&l 
helpless situation contributed to magni^J 
her fears : she considered, that she v 
a stranger, a foreigner, without friend 
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without credit, almost without moiiey^l 
and deprived, by the necessary attend^, 
aiice on her sick mother, of all power ta-n 
earn any hy her own exertions. Th»; 
bodily fatigue, that she endured, evedf. 
without any mental anxiety, would have- 
been sufficient to wear out the spiritft 
of a more robust person than Emilie — i. 
She had no hnman being to assist her 
but a young girl, a servant-maid belong- 
ing to the house, who, fortunately, wai 
active and good natnred ; but her mis- 
tress was excessively cross, vulgar, and 
avaricious ; avarice, indeed, often seemed 
to conquer in her the common feelings 
of humanity. Once, whilst mudame di 
Couianges was extremely ill, she forced 
her way into her bedchamber, to insist 
upon changing "the counterpane" tipoa 
the bed, which, she said, was too good to 
be stained with coffee : another day, when 
she was angry with mademoiselle de Coni- 
langes, for having cracked a basin hjr 
heating some soup for her mother, she 
declared, in the least ceremonious terms 
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possibl*, that slie hated to have any of" 
the French refugees and emigrants iu the 
honse, for that she was not acaistomed 
to Itl her lodgings to folk, that nobody 
ever came near to visit, and tJiat lived only 
upoii $ou[)s and sallads, and such low 
stnff; " and who, when they were ill, 
never so much as railed in a physician, 
or even a mirse, but must talce up the 
time of people, that were not bound to 
wait upon ihera." 

Mademoiselle de Coulanges bore all 
this patiently, rather than run the hazard 
of removing to other lodgings, whilst her 
mother was so ill. The countess had a 
prejudice against English physicians, as 
she alhnned, that it was impoasible, that 
they conid nnderstand French constitu- 
tions, especiftlly hers, which was different 
from that of any other human being, and 
which, as she said, only one medical man 
iu France rightly nnderetood. At last, 
however, she yielded to the persuasions 
of iier daughter, and permitted Emilie to 
lend tor a physician. When alie .: 
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quired what he thought of her mother, 
he said, that she was in a nervous fever, 
aod that, unless her mind was kept free 
ffom anxiety, he conld not answer for her 
recovery. Madame de Conlanges looked 
full at her daughter, who was standing 
at the foot of her bed ; a mist came be- 
fore Emilie^s eyes, a cold dew covered her 
forehead, and she was forced to hold by 

the bedpost to support herself 

At this instant, the door opened, and 
lady Littleton appeared — Emilie sprang 
forward, and threw herself into her arms 
— Madame de Conlanges started up in 

her bed, exclaiming — ^* Ah Ciel!" 

and then all were silent — except the mis- 
tress of the house, who went on making 
apologies about — ^^ the dirt of her stairs, 
and it's being Friday night." But as she 
at length perceived, that not a soul in 
lie room knew a word she was saying, 
she retreated — TThe physician took leave 
— And, when they were thus left at li- 
berty, lady Littleton seated herself in the 
broken arm chair, beside the bed, and 
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told macl'ime de CoulaiigfS, that Mi 
Somers lind been very unhappy, in coi 
qwence of their qnarrel ; and that she 
had been indefatigable in her inqniriw 
and endeavotirs to find out the place of 
iheii* retreat; that slie had at last given 
up the search in despair — " But," conti- 
nued lady Littleton, " it has been my 
good fortune to discover you hy iiieans 
of tliis flower of "Emilie's painting — (she 
produced a little hand skreen, which 
Eniilie had lately made, and which she 
had sent to be disposed of at the * Repo- 
sitory for ingenious Works.') " I knew it 
to be yours, my dear," srad lady Little- 
ton, " because it is an exact resemblance 
of one upon your watch of Flora, which 
was drawn from the flower I brought yon 
from Kew CJardens — Now you must not 
be angry with me for finding you out, nor 
for begging of yon to be reronciled to 
poor Mrs, Somers, who has suffered 
much in your absence — ^much from the 
idea of what you would endure — and 
more, from her self-reproaches. She 
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iias, indeed, uo unfortnnJite susceptibility 
of temper, which makes bcr sometimes 
forget both politeness and justice; hut, 
as you ^vtjll know, her heart is excellent. 
Come, yon must promise me to meet her , 
at my house, as soon as yon are able to 
go out, my dear madame de Coulanges." 

" I do not know when that will be," 
replied madamc de Coulunges, in a sick 
voice — " I was never so ill in my life — 
and so the pliysiciau says. Btit I am re- 
Tived by seeing lady Littleton — she is, 
and e%'er lias been, all goodness and po- 
liteness to us. 1 am ashamed, that she 
should see us in such a miserable place. 
£milie, give me my other nigbt riband, 

nnd tbe wretched little looking-frlass " 

Madame dc Couianges sat up, and ar- 
ranged her head-dress. At this moment, 
lady Littleton took Emilie aside, and pat 
into her hand a letter from France! — " I 
would not speak of it suddenly to your 
m.other, my dear," said she; " but you 
will find the proper time — I hope it con- 
tains good news — at present, 1 will have 
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patience. — You shall see ni« again Eoon; 
and you muBt, at all events, let me take 
you from this miserable place — Mrs. So- 
mers has been punished enough. — 
Adieu ! — 1 long to know the news from 
France " 

The news from France was such as 
made the looking-glass drop from the 
hand of raadame de Coulanges — It was 
a letter from the son of her old steward, 
to tell her, that his father was dead — 
that he was now in possession of all the 
family fortune, which he was impatient 
to restore to the wife and daughter of his 
former master and friend. 

" Heaven be praised!" exclaimed 
dame de Coulanges, in an ecstacy of ji 
— " Heaven be praised! we shall once 
more see dear I'aris, and the Hotel de 
Coulanges!" ^ 

" Heaven be praised!" rmd £}milidf| 
" I shall never more see M. de Brisac-— 
My motlier, I am sure, will no longer 
wish me to marry him !" 

" No, in truth," said the conntess. 
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winAi flow be a oiost vaeqBal malch, and 

aoe tD wiiidi he is by no means entitled! 

—How fortimate k is» that I had not 

given him ny promise ^ — After all, your 

ivenion to him^ chiid^ was quite proW- 

dgitial. — Now yon may form the most 

qdeudid alliance, that your lieart can 

desire.** 

^^ My heart,'' said Emilic, siccbing, 
^ desk^s no splendid alliance. But had 
yon not better lie down, dear mamma r — 
You will certainly catch cold — and, re- 
member, your mind must be kept quiet.'" 

It was impossiUe to keep her mind 
quiet; she ran on, from one subject to 
another, with extravagant volubility ; and 
Emilie was afraid, that she would, the 
next day, be quite exhausted; but, on 
the contrary, after talking above half the 
night, she fell into a sound sleep ; and, 
when she wakened, after having slept 
fourteen hours, she declared, that she 
would no longer be kept a prisoner in 
bed. The renovating effects of joy, and 
the influence of the imagination, were 

VOL. V. K 
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never more strongly displayed. — " Le 
malheur passti n'est bon qn*a etre OQbli<:," 
was la comtesBc's favonrite maxim — 
And, to do her justice, she was as ready 
to forget past quarrels, as past misfor- 
tunes — She readily complied with Emi- 
lie's request, that she would, as soon as 
she was able to go out, accompany her to 
lady Littleton's, that they might meet, 
and be reconciled to Mrs. Somers — 

" She has the most tormenting temper 
imaginable," said the countess ; " and I 
would not live with her for the universe 
— Mais d'ailleurs c'est la meilleure femme 
du monde " _ 

If, instead of being the best woman ia| 
the world, Mrs. Somers had been tlie 
worst, and if, instead of being a benefac- 
tress, she had been an enemy, it would 
have been all the same thing to the coun- 
tess; for, iu this moment, she was, as 
usual, like a child, a Jriend to every c 
ture of every kind. 

Her volubility was interrupted by t 
arrival of lady Littleton, who came i 
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t 
tany ffladame de Coiilanges and Emilic 

to her honse^ where, as her hidyship said, 
Mrs4 Somers was impatiently waiting for 
.them. Lady Littleton had prevented 
ber from coming to this poor lodgi-iig- 
J^oose ; because she knew, that the bein^ 
seen there would mortify the pride of 
«ome of Ae house of Coulangcs. 

Mrs. Somers was indeed waiting for 
them, with inexpressible ini patience. 
The mourent she heai'd their voices in 
4the hallt at lady Littleton*s, she ran down 
stairs to meet them ; and, as she embraced 
fmilie, she could not refrain from burst- 
ing into tears 
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Tears of joy, these must be,^' cried 
madame de Coulanges — " We are all 
happy now — perfectly happy — Are not 
we? — Embrace me^ Mrs. Somers — Emi- 
lie shall not have all your heart — I hixe 
-some gratitude, as well as my daughter ; 
and I should have none, if I did not love 

you — especially at this moment '* 

Madame de Coulanges was, by this 
time, at the head of the stairs; a servant 

K 2 
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Opened the dining room door; tnil som 
thing was amiss with the strings of hi! 
sandals — she wouM stay to adjust did 
— and said to £milie — 

" Allez, alleZ' — Kntrez " 

Emilic obeyed. — An instant afteH 
wards, madame de Coulanges thou^ 
she heard a sudden cry, either of joy t 
griefj from Emilie — She hnrricd into thJ 
dining i-oom. 

" Bon Dien! c'est notre homme ^ 
I'Abbaye ! — ^"cried si le, starting back at tU 
sight of agcntleman, *ho had been kneell! 
ing at Eniilie's feet, and who arose, 
she entered. 

" My son!" said Mrs. Somers, eagerl)! 
presenting him to madame deCoulangri 
— '* iny son 1 whom it is in yonr power tj 
mala: the happiest or the most mlseraH 
ttmen!" 

" In my pontr ! — in Emilie's, ^^ 
mean, I snppose," said the ermntes^ 
smiling — " She is so good a girl, tliat 1 
cannot make her miserable; and as fot 
yOQ, Mrs. Somers, tire honour of ) 
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alliance — and our obligations — ^Bnt 
tlien I sbaU be miserable myself, if she 
4q^ J^Qt go back with nie to the Hotel de 
Coijdangejs*r-^Ah! Ciel! — And then poor 
M. de Brisac^ he will be miserable, un-. 
less, to comfort him, I marry him my* 
«elf."— - — Half laughing, half crying, 
madame de Coulanges scarcely knew 
yi\kdiX she said or did. 

It was some tin^e before she was suffi* 
^ieii^tly composed to undei:stand clearly 
wh^t w^ $^d to her by axiy person in 
^e. refw^, tl^Q^b 9)^ asked half a do^ei^ 
t^^s^ 9X Jmt, fFom every one present^ 
an e^lan^tjioj^ of all that had happened^ 

l^ady U.ttletoi) wa3 the only person, 
whp cpuld gi^ an explanation — She had 
contriyed this meeting, and even Mr$. 
SomeTS had not; foreseen the event — She 
never suspected, that; her own son was 
the very person, to whom Emilie was at-* 
tached^ and that it was for Emilie's sak# 
ber son had hitherto refused to comply 
with her earnest desire — that he should 
Hiarry and settje in the world. He had 
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no bopes, that she wouM t'onsent to 
marryin{i a French girl without fortiii 
becitose she formerly ritiairelled with him 
fiir refusing to marry a rich lady of qua- 
lity, who happened to be, at that limey- 
high in lier fiivoiir — Upon the siimmoi 
home, that he received from her, he 
alarmed by the apprehension, that 
had some new alliance in view for liij 
and he i-esolved, before he saw hi, 
ther, to trust his secret to lady Littletoi 
who had always been a mediatrix am 
peace-maker. He declined telling tl 
name of the object of his affections ; bni 
from his description, and from many con- 
comitant dates and circa mstances, lady 
Littleton was led to snspect, that 
might be Emilie de Conlanges — Shi 
se([uently contrived an inter\iew, whii 
she knew mnst be decisive. 

Madame de Coulanges, whose imaj 
nation was now at Paris, felt rather di 
appointed at the idea of her daught< 
majTying an Englishman, who was ni 
ther a count, a niar([nis, nor even 
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baron; but lady Littleton at length ob- 

taiued that consent^ which she knew 
TTould be necessary to render Einilie 
Lappy, even in following the dictates ot 
her heart, or her reason. 

Some conversation passed between 
lady Littleton and Mrs. Soraers, about a 
dormant title, in the Somers' family, 
which might be revived. This made a 
wonderfnl impression on the countess. — 
She yielded, as she did every thing else^ 
with a good gi^ace. 

History does not say, whether she did 
or did not console M. de Brisac; we are 
only infoimed, that, . immediately after 
lier daughter's marriage, she returned to 
Paris, and gave a splendid ball at her 
Hotel de Coulanges. — We are farther 
assured, that Mrs. Somers never quar- 
relled with Emilie, from the dav of her 
marriage, till the day of her death — But 
4liis is incredible. 
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CHAPTER h 

*^ ARE yoa to be at lady Clonbrony's 
gala next week?'" said lady La,Dgda]e to 
|ilr&. PaiTevilleji^ whilst they were waiting 
for their carriages in the cmsh-room of 
the opera house '. 

^^O yes! everybody's to be there^ I 

hear/' replied Mrs. Dareville-' *^ Your 

ladyship, of course ? ^ 

" Why I don't know — if I possibly 
can— —Lady Clonbrony makes it such a 
point with me^*— that I believe I must 
look in upon her^ for a few minutes. 
They are going to a prodigious expens^^ 
on this occasion — Soho tells me the re- 
ception rooms are all to be new furnished, 
and in the most magnificent style." 

k6 
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" At wliat a faraons rate those Clon-' | 
bronies are dashing on" — said colonel I 

Healhcoc'k — " Up to any thing " < 

" Who are they? — these CI on bronies,'^ 
that one hears of so much of late?" — ^ 
said her grace of Torcaster — " Irish ab- J 
sentees, I know — But how do they s«p-i 
port all this enormous expCDse?" 

" The son will have a proiHgioiisIy fine i 
estate when some Mr. Quin dies," said j 
Mrs. Dareville. 1 

" Yes, every body, who comes from 
Ireland, wilt have a fine estate, when 
someljody dies," said her grace — " Bot 
what have they at present?" 

" Twenty thousand a year, they say" 
— replied Mrs. Dareville, 

" Ten thousand, 1 believe," cried lad^ 
Langdale — " Make it a rule, you know 
to believe only half the world says." 

"Ten thousand, have they? — possJJ 
hly," said her grace — " I know nothing " 
abont thero — have no acquaintance 
\ among the Irish — Torcaster knows some- ^ 

I thjngof ladyOoitbrony; shehasfastetnc4|^| 
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&erself^ by some means^ npon him: but 1 
charge him not to commit me — Posi- 
tively, I could not for any body — and 
much less for that sort of person — ex<* 
tend the circle of my acquaintance." 

*^ Nowthat is so cruel of your grace," — 
said Mrs. Dareville, laughing — " when* 
poor lady Clonbrony works so hard, and 
pays so high, to get into certain cir- 
cles." 

" If you knew all she endures, to look^ 
speak^ move, breathe, like an. English- 
woman, you would pity her" — said, lady 
Langdalte. 

" Yes, and you cawnt conceive the 
feens she teehes to talk of the teebles and 
cheerSy and to thank Q,. and, with so 
much teeste^ to speak pure English," said 
Mrs. Dareville. 

" Pure cockney, you mean/'' said lady 
Langdale. 

^* But why does lady Clonbrony want 
to pass for English ?" said the duchess. 

".O! because she is not quite Irish 
hred and born — only bred ^, not bonir---» 
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&jiid Mrs. Dareville — " And she cooU 
not be five rainntea id your grace's omb- 
pany before she would tell yon, that she 
was Hengiisk, born in Hoxfordskire.'' 

" She mnst be a, vastly amusiDg* per" 
sonsige— -I shonld like to meet her, if one 
could Gee and \yeax her incog," said the 
dushess. " Aikd lord Clonhrtniy, what" 
isheJ" 

" Nothing, nobody," said Mrs, Dare^ 
ville, " one never even hears of him." 

" A (rihe of daBghters, too, I sap* 

" No, no," said lady Langdale, " daugh- 
ters wonid be past all endurance 

" There's a consin, though, 
Nugent," said Mrs. Dareville, " that lad; 
Clonlxrony has with her." 

" Bust part of her, too" — said colonel 

Heatbrock — "d d fine girl! — never 

saw her look better, than at the opera to 
aiftht!" 

*' Fine cQmpltxwn\ as lady Clonbrony 
aays, when she ineaoa a high, colour" — 
Mud lady Lapgdak. 
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^ Grace Nugent is not a lady's beauty," 
9«id Mf». Dareville— ^^^ Has she any for- 
time^ ecAeneU" 

^^ Ton honour, dotft know'*— said the 
colonel. 

" There's a son, somewhere, is not 
there?" said lady Langdale. 

*^ Doii't know, 'pon honour"— replied 
the colonel. 

<^ Yes — at Cambridge — not of age, 
yet," said Mrs. Dareville— " BJess me! 
here is lady Clonbrony come back — 1 
thought she was gone half an hour 
ago! '' 

^^ Mamma" — whispered one of lady 
Langdale's daughters, leaning between 
Tier mother and Mrs. Dareville — ^^ who 
is that gentleman, that passed us,' just 
now? ^" 

*^ Which way? ^" 

*^ Towards the door — There now, 

mamma, you can see him — He is speak* 

iBg to lady Clonbrony — to miss Nugent 

Now lady Clonbrony is introducing 

him to miss Broadhurst." 
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" I see bill) now," said lad^ Lang^dilli 
examining Iiiin tbroogh her glass — " 
very geoilemanlike looking yonng mai 
indeed " 

" Not an Irishman, I am sure, by bill 
iHStnnei" — said Iier grace, 

" Heathcock!" said ladv Langdali 
" who is miss Broadhurst talking to ?" 

" Eh! now really — 'pon hononr^ 
doii't know," replied Heathcock. 

" And yet he certainly looks like some*'' 
body one certainly should know," pur- 
saed lady Langdale — "though I don'f 
recollect seeing him any where hi 
fore " 

" Really now!" — was all the satisfaeM 
tion she coold gain fiom the insensi- 
ble immovable colonel. However, hei» 
ladyship, after sending a whisper along 
the line, gained the desired infor- 
mation, that the young gentleman war 
lord Colamhre, son, only son, of lord' 
and lady Clonbrony — that he was just: 
come from Cambridge — that he was m 
yet of age — that he wonld he of agA 
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within a year ; that he would then, after 
the death of somebody, come into pos- 
session of a fine estate, by the mother's 

side "and therefore, Cat*rine, my 

dear,** said she, turning round to the 
daughter, who had first pointed him out, 
— ^* you understand, we should never 

talk about other people's affairs ^" 

^^ No, mamma, never. I hope to good- 
ness, mamma^ lord Colambre did not 
hear what you and Mrs. Dareville were 
saying ! " 

" How could he, child? — He was 
quite at the other end of the world.'* 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am — he was 
at my elbow, close behind us — but I 
never thought about him till I heard 

somebody say — ^ My lord ' " 

" Good Heavens ! — 1 hope he didn't 
hear." 

" But, for my part, I said nothing,** 
cried lady Langdale. 

^^ And for my part, I said nothings 
but what every body knows !" cried Mrs., 
Dareville. 
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*' Aad for my part, I am guiUy only oS" 
hearing," said the duchess. " Do, pray» 
colonel Hcathcock, have the goodness to 
see what my people are about, and what 
chance we liave of getting a«'ay to 
night." 

" The duchess of Torcaster's caniage 
stops the way!" — a joyful sound to co- 
lonel Heathcotk and to her grace, and 
not less agreeable, at this instant, to lady 
Langdale, who, the moment she was dis- 
embarrassed of the duchess, pressed 
through the crowd to lady Clonbrony, 
and, addressing her with smiles and com' 
placency, was "channed to have a little 
Dioment to speak to her — could rtot 
sooner get through the crowd — would 
certainly do herself the honour to be at 
her ladyship's gala on Wednesday." — 
While lady Langdale spoke, she never 
seemed to see or think of any body but 
lady Clonbrony, though, alt the time, 
she was intent upon every motion of lord 
Colambre, and, whilst she was obliged to 
listen with a face of sympathy tq » Iwig 
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coinpJaint of lady Cloubrony's, uI>qiij( 
Mr, Soho's want of taste in ottomaao^ 
she''was vexed to perceive, that his lor^v 
»hi{> sho^^ed no desire to be introduced 
to her, or to her daughters ; hut, on thft^ 
contritry, -ivas standing talking to miaH 
Nugent. His mother, at the end of bay 
speech, looked round for Colaiubre -^ 
called hira twice, before he heard — istf 
trodaced him to lady Langdale, and tQ) 
lady Cat'rine, and lady Anne « * * * •j- 
and to Mrs. Dareville ; to all of whom 
be bowed with an air of piond coldnes% 
which gave them reason to regret, that 
their remarks, upon his mother an4 
his family, had not been made sottgt 
soce. 

" Lady Langdale's carriage stops the 

way!" Lord Colambre made no offer 

of his services, notwithstanding a look 
from his mother. — Incapable of tha 
meanness of voluntai-ily listening to a 
conversation not intended for him tQ 
liear, he had, however, been conipelledi 
by the pressure of the crowd, to remaiu a 
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few minutes stationary, wbere he couli 
not avoid hearing the remarks of the fa 
shionable friends — Disdaining diaaimd 
lation, he made no attempt to conceal hi 
displeasure. Perhaps his vexation wai 
increased by his consciousness, that ther 
was some mixture of truth in their sai^ 
casms. He was sensible, that his mc^ 
therj in some points — her manners, for ti 
stance — was obvious to ridicule and si 
tire. In lady Clonbrony's address thei 
was a mixture of constraint, ait'ectatioHi 
and indecision, unusual in a person o 
her birth, rank, and knowledge of th* 
world. A natural and unnatural manne 
seemed struggling in all her gestures, ant 
in every syllable, that she articulated — 
a naturally free, familiar, good natured 
precipitate, Irish manner, had beei 
schooled, and schooled late in life, int« 
a sober, cold, still, stift" deportment 
which she mistook for English — ^ 
strong, Hibernian accent, she had, witl 
infinite difficulty, changed into an Ea 
glish tone — Mistaking reverse of wroiy 
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for right, she caricatured the English 
pronunciation; and the extraordinary 
precision of her London phraseology be- 
trayed her not to be a Londoner, as the 
man, who strove to pass for an Athenian, 
was detected by his Attic dialect. Not 
aware of her real danger, lady Clon- 
brony was, on the opposite side, in con- 
tinual apprehension, every time she 
opened her lips, lest some treacherous a 
or e,.. some strong r, some puzzling 
aspirate, ornon aspirate, some unguard- 
ed note, interrogative or expostulatory, 
should betray her to be an Irishwo- 
man. Mrs. Dareville had, in her mi- 
mickry, perhaps, a little exaggerated, as 
to the teehles and cheers, but still the 
general likeness of the representation of 
lady Clonbrony was strong enough to 
strike and vex her son. He had now, 
for the first time, an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the estimation, in which his mo- 
ther and his family were held by certain 
leaders of the ton, of whom, in her let- 
ters, she had spoken sq much, and iato 
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whose society, or rather into whose psr-i 
ties, slie had been admitted. He sawj 
that the renpgado cowardice, with whicb 
the denied, abjured, and reviled hen 
own conntry, gained nothing but ridicule 

and couteiupt He loved his motlier ; 

and, whilst he cndeuvoiucd to conceal 
her faults and foibles as uiudt as poss-i- 
ble from his on^n heart, he could not ea-. 
dure those, who dragged them to light 
and ridicule. The next niorniugj th» 
first thing, tliat occurred to lord Co- 
lambre's remembrance, when he aw^ke, 
was the sound of the contemptuous em* 
phaBis, which had been laid on tliQ 
words IRISH absentees! — This led to 
recollections of his native country, to 
comparisons of past and present scenes^ 
to future plans of life. Young and car&r 
less as he seemed, lord Colambre was ca-: 
jiable of serious reflection. Of naturally 
quick and strong capacity, ardent affec^* 
tions, impetuous temper, the early years 
of his childhood passed at his father's 
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st^Yvant to the iiiell-4lTessed dependant of 
the family, ever? body bad conspired to 
%vait upon, to fondle, to flatter^ to wor- 
ship, ^s daiiing of tbeir lord. Yet he 
Was not spoiled — not Tendered selfish. 
For, in the midst of this flattery and ser- 
vility, Bome strokes of ^nnine generous 
iaflfectioH had gone home to bis little 
Jbeart; and, though unqualified submis- 
sion had increased the natural impetu- 
•©shy of his temper, and though \'isions 
t>f his fntarc grandeur had touched his 
tefant thought, yet, fortunately, before 
lie acquired any fixed habits of insolence 
«r tyranny, he was carried for away from 
all, that were bound or willing to sub- 
mit to his commands, far away from all 
^signs of hereditary grandeur — plunged 
into one of our great public schools — 
into a new world. Forced to stmggle, 
4nind and body, with his equals, his 
rivals, the little lord became a spirited 
schoolboy, and, in time, a man. Fortu- 
nately for him, science and literature 
happened to be the fashion among a sot 
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of clever yonng men, with whom he w« 
at Cambridge. His ambition for intel^ 
leftual superiority was raised, his view 
were enlarged, his tastes and his manner%fl 
formed. The sobriety of English gom 
sense mixed most advantageously wil 
Irish vivacity — English pnidence , 
vemed, bnt did not extinguish his Irish 
enthusiasin. But, in fact, English und 
Irish had not lieen invldionsly contrasted 
in bis mind: he had been so long resi- 
dent in England, and so intimately con- 
nected with Englishmen, that he was 
not obvious to any of the conimonjilace 
ridicule thrown ii|K)n Hibernians; and 
he had lived witli men, who were 
too well informed and liberal to mis- 
judge or depreciate a sister tountry —'. 1 
He had found, from experience, that^f 
however reserved the English may he iaI 
manner, they are warm at heart; that^- ] 
however averse they may be from form- j 
iiig new acquaintance, their esteem ond'J 
conBdeuce once gained, they make the*] 
most solid friends. He had formed ] 
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friendships in England ; he was folly 
sensible of the superior comforts, retine- 
nient, and information, of English soci- 
ety ; but his own conntr\- was endeared 
to him by early as>ociatiun. and a sense 
of duty and patriotism attached him to 
Ireland And shall I too be an ab- 
sentee ? was a question, which resulted 
from these reflections — a question, which 
he was not yet prepared to answer deci- 
dedly. In tlie mean time, the first busi- 
ness of the morning was tp execute a 
Commission for a Cambridge friend. Mr. 
Berryl had bought from Mr. Mordicai, a 
famous London coachmaker, a curricle, 
warranted sound, for which he hud paid 
a sound price, upon express condition, 
that Mr. Mordicai, barring accidents ^ 
:5hould be answerable for all repairs of 
the curricle for six months. In three, 
both the carriage and body w ere found to 
be good for nothing — the curricle had 
been returned to Mr. Mordicai — nothing 
liad since been heard of it, or from him 
— and lord Colambre had undertaken to 
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pay liim and it a i-isit, and to make 

proper inqoiries. Accordingly, 

went to the coachniaker's ; and, obtaining 
no satisffiction fi-om the underlings, de- 
sired to see the head of the house. He 
was answered, that Mr. Mordicai was not 
iit home. His lordship bad never seen., 
Mr. Mordicai; but, just then, he «ai 
■walking across tire yard, n inan, 
looked somethinf; like a Bond Street cox- 
Tomb, bnt not the least like a gentleman, 
■who called-in the tone of a master, for 
" Air. Mordicai's barouche ! " — ■ — It ap- 
peared ; and he was stepping into it, when 
lord Colambre took the liberty of stop- 
ping him ; and, pointing to the wreck of 
Mr. Berryi's cunicle, now standing iB 
the yard, began a statement of his friend's 
grievances, and an appeal to common 
justice and conscience, which he, 
knowing the nature of the man, wil 
whom he had to deal, imagined must be 
irresistible. Mr. Mordicai stood without 
moving a muscle of his dark wooden face, 
— Indeed, in his face there appear 
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be no mascles, or none which could, 
move ; so that, thoagh he had what are 
generally called handsome features, there 
was, all together, something nnnatural and 
•shocking in his countenance. When, at 
last, his eyei$ turned, and his lips opened, 
this seemed to be done by machinery, and 
not by the will of a living creature, or 
from the impulse of a rational soul. Lord 
Colambre was so much struck with this 
strange physiognomy, that he actually 
forgot much he had to say of springs and 
wheels — But it was no matter — What- 
ever he had said, it would have come to 
the same thing; and Mordicai would, 
have answered as he now did — 

«« Sir — It was my partner made that 
bargain, not myself; and I don't hold 
myself bound by it, for he is the sleeping 
paitner only, and not empowered to 
act in the way of business — Had Mr. 
Berryl bargained with me, I should have 
told him, that he should have looked to 
these things before his carriage went out 
of our yard." 

llie indignation of lord CoU\abT« Vi\v- 

VOL. V. I, 
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died at these words — but in vain — To 
all that indignation could by word or 
look urge against Mordicai^ he re- 
plied — 

'* May be so, sir — the law is open to 
your friend — the law is open to all men, 
who can pay for it." 

Lord Colambre turned in despair from 
the callous coachmaker, and listened to 
one of his more compassionate looking 
workmen, who was reviewing the disa- 
bled curricle ; and, whilst he was waiting 
to know the sum of his friend's misfor- 
tune, a fat, jolly, Falstafi* looking person- 
age came into the yard, accosted Mordicai 
with a degree of familiarity, which, from 
a gentleman, appeared to lord Colambre 
to be almost impossible. 

" How are you, Mordicai, my good 
fellow ? " cried he, speaking with a strong 
Irish accent. 

" Who is this ? " whispered lord Co- 
lambre to the foreman, who was examin- 
ing the curricle. 

•^ Sir Terence O'Fay, sir There 

must be entire new wheels." 
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" Now tell me, my tight fellow/' — 
contiuued sir Terence, holding Mordicai 
fast — "when, in the name of all the 
saints, good or bad, in the calendar, do 
you reckon to let us sport the suicide?^ 

Mordicai forcibly drew his mouth into 
what he meant for a smile, and an- 
swered " as soon as possible, sir 

Terence." 

Sir Terence, in a tone of jocose, wheed- 
ling expostulation, entreated him to have 
the carriage finished out of hand — " Ah, 
now ! Mordy, my precious ! let us have 
it by the birthday, and come and dine 
with us o'Mondav, at the Hibernian Ho- 
tcl — there's a rare one — will you ? '* 

Mordicai accepted the invitation, and 
promised faithfully, that the suitide 
should be finished by the birthday. Sir 
Terence shook hands upon this promise, 
and, after telling a good story, which 
made one of the workmen in the yard — 
an Irishman — grin with delight, walked 
oflF.^ Mordicaij first waiting till- the 

1.2 
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knight was out of hearing, called 
loud — 

" You grinning rascal ! mind, at your 
peril, and don't let that there carriage be 
touched, d'ye see, till farther orders." * 

One of Mr. Mordicai's clerks, with4| 
huge long feathered pen behind his eal^ 
observed, that Mr. Mordicai was right in 
that caution, for that, to the best of his 
comprehension, sir Terence O'Fay and 
bis principal, too, were over head and 
ears in debt. 

Mordicai coolly answered, that he 
well aware of that; hut that the estal 
could afford to dip farther ; that, for 
jiart, he was under no apprehension ; 
knew how to look sharp, and to bite 
fore he was bit. That he knew sir 
rence and his principal were lea; 
togetlier to give the creditors ike go 
but that, clever as they both were 
that work, he trusted he was thi 
match. 

" Will you be so good, sir, U 
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makiiig out this estimate for me ? '' inter^ 
mpted lord Colambre. 

" Immediately, sir — Sixty-nine pound 

fonr, and the perch ■ Let us see 

Mr. Mordicai, ask him, ask Paddy, 
about sir Terence " — said the foreman, 
pointing back over his shoulder to the 
Irish workman, who was at this moment 
pretending to be wondrous hard at work. 
However, when Mr. Mordicai defied him 
ta tell him any thing he did not know, 
Paddy, parting with an untasted bit of 
tobacco, began, and recounted some of 
sir Terence O'Fay's exploits in evading 
duns, replevying cattle, fighting sheriffs^ 
bribing subs, managing cants, tricking 
custodeeSj in language so strange, and 
with a countenance and gestures so fall 
of enjoyment of the jest, that, whilst 
Mordicai stood for a moment aghast with 
astonishment, lord Colambre could not 
help laughing, partly at, aud partly with, 
his countryman. All the yard were in a 
roar of laughter, though they did not un- 
derstand half of what they heard ; but 
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their risible muscles were acted upon me- 
chanically, or maliciously, merely by the 
sound of the Irish brogue. 

Mordicai, waiting till the laugh was 
over, dryly observed, that " the law is ex* 
ecuted in another guess sort of way in 
England, from what it is in Ireland '* — 
therefore, for his part, he desired nothing 
better, than to set his wits fairly against 
such sharks — That there was a pleasure 
in doing up a debtor, which none but a 
creditor could know. 

" In a moment, sir ; if you'll have a 
moment's patience, sir, if you please," 
said the slow foreman to lord Colambre; 
" I must go down the pounds once more, 
and then I'll let you have it." 

*' ril tell you what, Smithfield "—con- 
tinued Mr. Mordicai, coming close be- 
side his foreman, and speaking very low^, 
but with a voice trembling with anger, 
for he was piqued by his foreman's doubts 
of his capacity to cope with sir Terence 
OTay— " rU tell you what, SmithBeld, 
I'll be cursed, if I don't get every inck 
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pf thein into my power — You know 

how "" 

"Yon are the best judge, sir," replied 
the foreman ; ^' but I would not under- 
take sir Terence ; and the question is, 
whetlier the estate will answer the lot of 
the debts^ and whether you know them 

•all for certain ? " 

" I do, sir, I tell you — There's Green 
■*^ there's Blanchani — there's Gray — 

m 

here's Soho — naming several more — 
ftnd, to mfy knowledge, lord Clon- 

/>Tony —"^ 

" Stop, sir,** cried lord Colambre, in a 

Voice, which made Mordicai, and every 



t^ody present, start — " I am his son 
" The devil!" — said Mordicai. 
'* God bless every bone in his body, 
then! — he's an Irishman," cried Paddy 
"—"and there was the rason my heart 
warmed to him from the first minute he 
come into the yard, though I did not 
know it till now." 

" What, sir ! are you my lord Colam- 
bre ? " said Mr. Mordicai, recovering, but 
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not clearly recovering, his intellects — *^I 
I)eg pardon, but I did not know you wict 
lord Colanibre — 1 thought you told me 
you was the friend of Mr. Berryl." 

*' I do not see the incompatibility of 
the assertion, sir/' replied lord Colambfc, 
taking from the bewildered foreman's un- 
resisting hand the acc<)unt, which he ha4 
been so lougjurnishing. 

" Give me leave, my lord/ said Mor- 
dicai — '^ I beg your pardon^ my lord, 
perhacps we can compromise that business 
for your friend Mr. Berryl ; since he i^ 
your lordship's friend^ perhaps we can 
contrive to compromise and split the dif-- 
ferencer 

To compromise y and split the difference, 
Mordicai thought were favourite phrases^ 
and approved Hiberniau miodes of do- 
ing business, which would conciliate 
this young Irish nobleman, and dissipate 
the proud tempest, which had gathered, 
and now swelled in his breast. 

" No, sir, no ! *' cried lord Colambre, 
holding firm the paper — "I want no fa» 
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▼our from yon — I will accept of none for 
iny friend or for myself/' 

** Favour ! No, my lord, I should not 

presume to ofler But I should wish, 

if you'll allow me, to do your friend 
justice. 

Lord Colambre, recollecting, that he 
had no right, in his pride, to fling away 
bis friend's money, let Mr. Mordicai look 
at the account ; and, his impetnous tem«» 
per in a few moments recovered by good 
sense, he considered, that, as his person 
was utterly unknown to Mr. Mordicai,. 
no ofience could have been intended to 
him, and that, perhaps^ in what had been 
said, of his father^s debts and distress, 
there might be more truth, than he was 
aware of — Prudently, therefore, con- 
trolling his feelings, and commanding 
himself, he suffered Mr. Mordicai to show 
him into a parlour, to settle his friend's 
business. — In a few minutes, the account 
was reduced to a reasonable form, and, 
in consideration of the, partner's having 
made the bargain, by which Mr. Mor- 
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dicai felt himself inflaenced in hononr, 
though not hound in law, he undertook 
to have the curricle made better than new 
again, for Mr. Berryl, for twenty guineas. 
— Then came awkward apolc^es to lord 
Colambre, which he ill endured. — ^^ Be- 
tween ourselves, my lord,"* continued 
Mordicai — — 

But the familiarity of the phrase, "Be- 
tween ourselves " •^— this implication of 
equality — lord Col ambre could not ad- 
mit ; he moved hastily towards the door« 
and departed* 
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CHAPTER II- 



FULL of what he had heard, and im- 
patient to obtain farther information re- 
specting the state of his father's affairs, 
lord Colambre hastened home ; but his 
father was out, and his mother was en- 
gaged with Mr. Soho, directing, or ra- 
ther being directed, how her apartments 
should be fitted up for her gala. As 
lord Colambre entered the room, he saw 
liis mother, miss Nugent, and Mr. Soho, 
standing at a large table, which was co- 
vered with rolls of paper, patterns, and 
drawings of furniture : Mr. Soho was 
speaking in a conceited, dictatorial tone, 
asserting, that there was no '' colour in 
nature for that room equal to the belly- 
d "the fawn \^ which helly-d -the fawn \\q 
so pronounced, that lady Clonbrony un- 
derstood it to be la belle uniforme^ and. 
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under this mistake^ repeated and assented 
to the assertion^ till it was set to rights^ 
with condescending superiority, by the 
upholsterer. — This first architectural up- 
holsterer of the age, as he styled him- 
self, and was universally admitted to be 
by all the world of fashion, then^ with 
full powers given to him, spoke en maitre. 
— The whole face of things must be 
changed — There must be new hangings^ 
new draperies, new cornices, new cande*> 
labra^, new every thing ! — 

** The upholsterer's eye, ia a fine frenzy rolling. 
Glances from ceiling to floor, from floor to ceiling ^ 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, th* upholsterer's 

pencil 
Tarns to shape and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'^ 

Of the value of a name no one could- 
be more sensible than Mr. Soho. 

^^ Your la'ship sees — this is merely a» 
scratch of my pencil — Your la'ship's sen- 
sible — just to give you an idea of the 
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shape, the form of the thing — You fill 
up your angles here with encoifiUres — 
round your walls with the Turkish tent 
drapery — a fancy of my own — in apri- 
cot cloth, or crimson velvet, suppose, 
or, enJltUey in crimson satin draperies, 
fanned and riched with gold fringes, en 

suite intermediate spaces, Apollo's 

heads with gold rays ■ and here, 
ma^am, you place four chancelUres, with 
chimeras at the comers, covered with 
hlue silk and silver fringe, elegantly fan- 
ciful with my statira canopy here 

— light blue silk draperies — aerial tint, 

with silver balls and for seats here,. 

the seraglio ottomans, superfine scar- 
let — your paws — griffin — golden — and 
golden tripods, here, with antique cranes 
— and oriental alabaster tables here and 
there — quite appropriate, your la'sbip 

feels 

*^And, let me reflect — For the next 
apartment, it strikes me — as your la'ship 
don't value expense — the Alhamhra 
hangings^^my own thought entirely 
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Now, before I unrol them, lady CIoBr- 
brony, I must beg you'll not mention IVe 
shown them — I give you my sacred ho-^ 
nour, not a soul has set eye upon the) 
Alhambra hangings, except Mrs. Dare-' 
ville, who stole a peep-— I refused, abso- 
lutely refused, the duchess of Torcaster 

— But I can't refuse your la'ship 

So see, ma^am — (unrolling them) — scag- , 
liola porphyry columns supporting the. 
grand dome — entablature, silvered and 
decorated with imitative bronze orna- 
ments — under the entablature, a valance 
in pelmets J of puffed scarlet silk, would 
have an unparallelled grand effect, seenx 
through the arches — with the tr£BISOND> 
TRELLiCE PAPER, would make a tout en-^ 

semhle, novel beyond example Oa 

that Trebisond trellice paper, I confess^ 

ladies, I do pique myself 

'^ Then, for the little room, I recom- 
mend turning it temporarily into a Chi- 
nese pagoda, with this Chinese pagoda' 
paper, with the porcelain border, and 
josses, and jars, and beakers, to. match;. 
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«nd I can yentare to promise one vase of 

j)reeminent size and beanty. O, in- 

<labitably! if your la*ship prefers it, yon 
can have the Egyptian hieroglyphic pa- 
jpetj with the ihis border y to match! — 
The only objection is, one sees it every- 
ivhere — qnite antediluvian — gone to the 
hotels even — But, to be sure, if your 

la*ship has a fancy At all events, I 

humbly recommend, what her grace of 
Torcaster longs to patronise, my moon 
CURTAINS, with candlelight draj)eries — 
A demisaison elegance this — I hit off 
yesterday — and — True, your la'ship's 
quite correct — out of the common, com- 
pletely — And, of course, you'd have the 
sphynx candelahras^ and the Phoenix ar- 

gands O! nothing else lights now, 

ma'am I Expense! — Expense of the 

whole! — Impossible to calculate here on^ 
the spot! — But nothing at all worth your 

ladyship's consideration! ^" 

At another moment, lord Colambre 
might have been amused with all this 
rhodomontade^ and with the airs and vo* 
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luble conceit of the orator; bnt, after 
what he had heard at Mr. Mordicai's, 
this whole scene struck him more with 
ineliiTieholy than with mirth. He was 
alarmed, Ijv the prospect of new and an^ 
bounded expense; provoked, almost pi 
enduring, by the jargon and impt 
nence of this npholsterer ; mortii 
and vexed to the heart, to see his mi 
ther the dupe, the sport of such a coi- 

comb 

" Prince of puppies! — InsuS'erable! — 
My own mother!" lord Colambre 
peated to himself, as he nalked hastij 
up and down the room — 

" Colambre, won't yon let bs have 
your judgment — yonr teesteP'^ said 

mother 

" Excuse me, ma'am — I have no tasi 
no judgment, in these things." 

He sometimes paused, and looked 
Mr. Soho with a strong inclinatii 

to . But knowing, that he shouli 

say too much, if he said any thing, 
was silent — never dared to approach tl 



^ 
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conncil table -~ bat continaed walking 
up and down the room, till he heard a 
voice, which at once arrested his at* 
tention, and soothed his ire — He ap- 
proached the table instantly, and listened, 
whilst Grace Nugent said every thing he 
wished to have said, and with all the 
propriety and delicacy, with which he 
thought he could not have spoken. Ht 
leaned on the table, and fixed his eyes 
upon her — years ago, he had seen his 
cousin — last night, he had thought her 
handsome, pleasing, graceful — but now, 
he saw a new person, or he saw her in a 
new light — He marked the superior intel- 
ligence, the animation, the eloquence of 
her countenance, it's variety, whilst al- 
ternately, with arch raillery or grave hu- 
mour, she played off Mr. Soho, and made 
him magnify the ridicule, till it was 
apparent even to lady Clonbrony, He 
observed the anxiety, lest his mother 
fihould expose her own foibles — he was 
touched by the respectful, earnest kind- 
ness -— the soft tones of persuasion, with 
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which she adtlressd his mother — 
care not to presume npoii her own in 
ence — the good sense, the taste, 
showed, yet not disjilaylng her snpei 
ority — the address, temper, and patienc^J 
with which she at last accomplished her 
pnrpose, and prevented lady Clonbrony 
from doing any thing preposterously a1 
surd, or exorbitantly extravagant. 

Lord Colanibre was actually soriy 
when the business was ended — -when 
Mr. Soho departed — for Grace Nugent 
was then silent ; and it was necessary to 
remove his eyes fi'om that countenance, 
on which he had gazed unobserved. 
Beautifiil and graceftil, yet so uncon- 
scious was she of her charms, that the 
eye of admiration could rest upon her 
without her perceiving it — she seemed 
so intent upon others as totally to forget 
herself. The whole train of lordColara- 
bre'a thonghtswas so completelyderanged, 
that, although he was sensible there was 
something of importance he had to say 
to his mother, yet, when Mr. Sohi 
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parture left him opportunity to speak, he 
stood silent^ unable to recollect any thing 
but Grace Nugent . 

When Grace Nugent left the room, 
after some minutes' silence, and some ef- 
fort, lord Colambre said to his mother — 
** Pray, madam, do you know any thing 
of sir Terence O'Fay ? ^ 

" I ! " said lady Clonbrony, drawing 
up her head proudly — " I know he is a 
person I cannot endure — He is no friend 
of mine, I can assure you — nor any such 
sort of person.'* 

" I thought it was impossible I " cried 
lord Colambre, with exultation. 

" I only wish your father, Colambre, 
could say as much," added lady Clon- 
brony. 

Lord Colambre's countenance fell again 
— and again he was silent, for some 
time. 

*^ Does my father dine at home, 
ma'am ? " 

" I suppose not — he seldom dines at 
home." 
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" PerhapSj ma'am, my father may have 
some canse to be uneasy about? ^" 

*' About?" — said lady Clonbrony, In 
a tone, and witb a look of curiosity, 
which con\intec! her son, that she knew 
nothing of his debts or distresses, if he 

had any " About what?" repeated 

her ladyship. 

Here was no receding, and lord Colam- 
bre never had reconrse to artifice. 

" About his affairs, 1 was going to say, 
madam — But, since yoo know nothing 
of any difhcnlties or embarrassments, I 
am persuaded that none exist." 

" Nay — I cawnt tell you that, Colam- 
bre — There are difficulties for ready mo- 
ney, I confess, when I ask for it, which 
surprise me often. I know nothing of 
affairs — Ladies of a certain rank seldom 
do, you know — But, considering yotir 
father's estate, and the foitune I bronght 
him," added her ladyship, proudly, " I 
cawnt conceive it at all. — Grace Nagent, 
indeed, often talks to me of emban'ass- 
ments and economy ; but that, poor 
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tluiig, is very nataral for her, because her 
fortune is not particularly large, and she 
has left it all^ or almost all, in her uncle 
and guardian's hands — I know she's 
often distressed for odd money to lend 
xne, and that makes her anxious." 

•^ Is not miss Nugent very much ad- 
mired, ma'am, in London?" 

** Of course — in the company she is 
in, you know, she has every advantage— 
And she has a natural faniily air of 
fashion — Not but what she would have 
got on much better, if, when she first ap- 
peared in Lon'on, she had taken my ad- 
vice, and wrote herself on her cards miss 
de Nogent, which would have taken off 
die prejudice against the Iricism of Nu- 
gent, you know ; and there is a count de 
Nogent." 

^' I did not know there was any such 

prejudice, ma'am — There may be among 

a certain set ; but, I should think, not 

among well informed, well bred people." 

** I big yoxxT pawdoUy Colambre; surely 
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I^ that was bom in England, an Henglish- 
woman hgwn! must be well infawmed on 
this pint J any way." 

Lord Colambre was respectfully silent* 
'' Mother," resumed he, '* I wonder, 
that miss Nugent is not married!" 

"That is her own fau*t, entirely; she 
has refused very good offers — establish- 
ments, that, I own, I think, as lady 
Langdale says, I was to blame to allow 
her to let pass ; but young ledies^ till they 
are twenty, always think they can do 
better. Mr. Martingale, of Martingale, 
proposed for her, but she objected to him, 
on account of he'es being on the turf; 
and Mr. St. Albans' 7000I. a year — be- 
cause — I reelly forget what — I believe 
only because she did not like him— ^ and 
something about principles. Now there 
is colonel Heathcock, one of the most 
fashionable young men you see, always 
with the duchess of Torcaster and that 
set — Heathcock takes avast deal of no- 
tice of her, for him; and yet, Tm per- 
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snaded, she would not have him to mor- 
row, if he came to the pinty and for no 
reason, reelly now, that she can give me, 
but because she savs he's a coxcomb. 

m 

Grace has a tincture of Irish pride. But, 
for my part, I rejoice, that she is so diffi- 
cult ; for 1 don't know what I should do 
without her ^" 

" Miss Nugent is indeed very 

much attached to you, mother, I am con- 
vinced" — said lord Colambre, bei;inning 
his sentence with great enthusiasm, and 
ending it with great sobriety. 

" Indeed then, she's a sweet girl, and 
I am very partial to her, there's the trxith" 
— cried lady Clonbrony, in an undis- 
^ised, Irish accent, and with her natural 
warm manner. But a moment after- 
wards, her features and whole form re- 
sumed their constrained stillness and 
-stiffness, and, in her English accent, she 
x^ontinued — 

" Before you put my idees out of my 
head, Colambre, I had something to say 
to you O! I know what it was — wc 
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were talking of embarrassments r— and 1 
wished to do your father the justice to 
mention to you, that he has been imcoM- 
mon liberal to me about this gala^ and 
has reelly given me carte blanche ; and 
I've a notion — indeed I know — that it it 
you^ Colambre^ I am to thank for this.** • 

"Me!— ma'am! ^" 

"Yes! Did not your father give 

you any hint? '* 

" No, ma'am; I have seen my father 
but for half an hour since I came to 
town, and in that time he said nothing 
to me of his affairs-" 

" But what I allude to is more your 
affair." 

" He did not speak to me of any 
affairs, ma'am — he spoke only of my 
horses." 

" Then I suppose my lord leaves it to 
me to open the matter to you. I have 
the pleasure to tell you, that we have in 
view for you — and I think I may say 
with more than the approbation of all her 
family— an alliance '' 
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^^ O! ny dear mother ! yoa cannot be 
scrioofi,*' cried lord Colambre — " You 
Iqiow I am not of years of discretion yet 
-^ I shall not thiid^ of marrying these ten 
years, at least.^ 

"Why not? — Nay, my dear Colam- 
bre, don*t go, I beg — I am serious^ I as- 
sure yoo — and, to convince you of it, I 
shall tell you candidly, at once, all your 
father told me — That now youve done 
with Cambridge, and are come to Lon*on, 
he agrees with me, in wishing, that yon 
should make the figure you ought to 
pake, Colambre, as sole heir apparent to 
the Clonbropy estate, and all that sort of 
thing — ^But, on the other hand, living in 
Lon'on, and making you the handsouie 
allowance you ought to have, are, both to- 
gether, more than your father can afford, 
without inconvenience, he tells me/' 

^' I assure you, mother, I shall be 
content — — " 

'^ No, no ; yqu must not be content, 
child, and you must hear me — You must 
live in a becoming style, (^nd make a pro- 

VOL. V. M 
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per apjf^arance — I could not present you 
to my friends here, nor be happy, if yon 
did not, Colambre. Now the way is 
dear before you — You have birth and 
title, here is fortune ready maide — you 
will have a noble estate of your own 
when old Quin dies, and you will not 
be any incumbrance or inconvenience 
to your father or any body. Mar- 
rying an heiress accomplishes all this 
at ence — And the young lady is every 
thing we could wish, besides — You 
will meet again at the gala — Indeed^ 
between ourselves, she is the grand object 
of the gala — All her friends will come 
en masse, and one should wish, that they 
should see things in proper style. Yob 
have seen the young lady in cjuestion, 

Colambre — Miss Broadhurst Don't 

you recollect the young lady I introduced 
you to last night, after the opera ? * 

" The little, plain girl, covered with 
diamonds, who was standing beside iiiiss 

Nugent r " 

" In di'monds, yes — But you won't 
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thiuk ' her plain> when yon see more of 
her — that wears off — I thought her 
plain^ at first — 1 hope '* 

" I hope," said lord Colan]il)rc, " that 
yon will-not take it unkindly of ine^ my 
dear mother, if I tell you, at once, that I 
-tiave no thoughts of marrying at present 
— r- and that I never will marry for money 
— Marrying an heiress is not even a new 
way of paying old debts — at all events^ 
it is one, to which no distress could . per- 
suade me to have recourse ; and a^ I 
must, if I outlive old Mr. Quin^ have an 
independent fortune, there is no occasion 
to purchase one by marriage^'* 

'" lliere is np distress, that I kojcirw of, 
in the case," cried lady Clonbrony— - 
^^ Where is your imagination running, Co- 
lambre ? — But merely for jour establish- 
ment, your independance/' 

'^ Establishment, I want none — inde- 
pendance I do desire^ and. will preserve 
•7- Assure my father, my deaf' ffwtlier, 
that I will not be an expense to him — I 
will live within the allowance he made 

M 2 
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me at Cambridge — I will give up half of 
it' — I will do any thing for his conveni- 
ence — but marry for money, that I caikg 
not do " fl 

" Then, Colnmbre, you are very dis- 
obliging"' — said lady Clonbrony, with an 
expression of disappointment and dis- 
pleasure ; " for your father says, if you 
don't marry miss Broadburst, we can't 
live in Lon'on another winter." 

This said — whicli, had she been at the 
moment mistress of herself, she wouldj, 
not have let ont — lady Clonbrony abru] 
ly c|uitted the room. Her son stood tr 
tionless, saying to himself — 

" Is this my mother ? How ; 

tered ! " N 

The next rooming, he seized an oppoj 
tnntty of speaking to his father, whom I 
caiight, with diflicnlty, just when he wH 
going out, as usual, for the day. Lord Co- 
lambre, with all the respect due to his 
father, and with that affectionate man- 
nei-, by which lie always knew how to 
soften the strength of i»s expreesii 
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made nearly the same declarations of his 
lesolution^ hy which his mother had 
been so much surprised and offended. 
Lord Clonbrony seemed more embar- 
rassed^ bat not so much displeased. — * 
When lord Colambre adveiled, as deli- 
cately as he could, to the selfishness of 
desiring jFrom him the sacrifice of liberty 
for Ufe^ to say nothing of his affections^ 
merely to enable his family to make a 
splendid figure in London; lord Clon* 
brony exclaimed — '^ That's all nonsense! 
— cursed nonsense ! — thafs the way we 
are dbliged to state the thing to your 
mother^ my dear boy^ because I might 
talk her deaf^ before she would under- 
stand or listen to any thing else — But, 
for my own share, I don't care a rush, if 
London was sunk in the salt sea — Little 
Dublin, for my money, as sir Terence 
OTay says." 

"Who is sirTerenceO'Fay ?— May I 
ask, sir 5 " 

*^ Why, don't you know Terry ? — Ay, 
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you've been so long at Cambridge -^ I 
forgot. And did you never see Terry ? " 

** I have seen him, sir — I met him 
yesterday, at Mr. Mordicai's, the coach- 
maker's." 

" Mordicai's ! " — exclaimed lord Clon- 
brony, with a sudden binsh, which he 
endeavoured to hide, by taking snuff. 
^' He is a damned rascal, that Mordicai I 
•—I hope yon didn't believe a word he 
said — Nobody does, that knows him.** 

^^ I am glad, sir, that you seem to know 
him so well, and to be upon, your guard 
against him^'* replied lord Colambre; 
^^ for, from what I heard of his conversa- 
tion, when he was not aware who I was, 
I am convinced he would do you any in- 
jury in his power ^" 

" He shall never have me in his power, 
I promise him — We shall take care of 
that But what did he say ? '' 

Lord Colambre repeated the substance 
of what Mordicai had said, and lord 
Clonbrony reiterated — '" Damned rasail ! 
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damned rascal ! — I'll get out of his 

liands — ril have oo more to do with 
^im/' But, as he spoke, he exhibited 
evident symptoms of uneasiness, moving 
continually,' and shifting from leg to leg, 
Jike fL foundered horse. 

He could not bring himself positively 
to deny, that he had debts and diificnl- 
ties ; but he would by no means ojiuu the 
state of hi4» afikirs to his son — " No fa- 
ther is called upon to do tliat,*" said he to 
hipdself — ^^ None, but a fool would do it/' 
Lord Colambre, perctjiviog his father's 
eiiij)|itrassiaent, withdrew his eyes, re- 
spect&dljr refrained from ulHia'ther iueiui- 
xie8^ ^u4 simply repeated the assurance he 
iiad wade. to his, mother, that he would 
:put ^i^ family to no additional expense; 
and. that, ifjt was necessary, he would 
willingly give uj) half his allowance. 
" Not at all, not at all, niv dear bov, ' 

ml m 

said his father — *' I would rather crauij) 
myself, than that youshould be cram[)cd, 
a thousand tunes over — But it is all my 
lady Cloubrony's nonsense. — If people 
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would but, at they ought, stay in tTinr 
ewn country, live on their own estates, 
and kill their Divu matton, money need 
Lever be wanting " 

For killing their own mutton, lord Co- 
hunhre did not see the hidiepen sable ne- 
cessity ; but he rejoiced to hear his father 
assert, thai people should reside in their 
own conntry. 

" Ay," cried lord Clonbrony, to 
fitrengthen his assertion, as he always 
thought it necessary to do, by quoting 
some other person's opinion. '• So 
sir Terence O'Fay always says, and that's 
the reason your mother can't endure 
poor Terry — You don't know Terry? — 
No, yon have only seen him; but, indeed,, 
to see him is to know him; for he is 
the mo!>t off-hand, good fellow, in Elf- 
roi)e." 

" I don't pretend to know him, yet,'* 
said lord Colambre — " I am not bo pre- 
sumptuons, as to form my opinion at firsti 
sight.'* 

" O, cur!-e your modesty ! " interrupted 
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lord Clonbnmy, "you mean, yoa don't 
pretend to like him yet — but Terry will 
make you like him — I defy you not — 
ni introduce you to him — him to you 
J mean '—most warm hearted, generous 
dog upon Earth — convivial — jovial — 
with wit and humour enough, in his o^vn 
way, to spKt you — split me if he has 
not — You need not cast down your eyes, 
Colambre — What's your objection ?" 

" I have made none, sir — But, if you 
urge me, I can only say, that, if he has 
all these good qualities, it is to be re- 
gretted, that he does not look and speak 
a little more like a gentleman;' 

** A gentleman! — he is as much a 
gentleman as any of your formal prigs — - 
Not the exact Cam!)ridge cut, ntay-bc 

Cnrse your English education! — 

Twas none of my advice 1 8U])pose 

you mean to take after your jnotber in 
the notion, that nothing can be good, or 

genteel, but what's English '' 

" Far from it, sir ; I assure you, I am 
as warm a friend to Ireland as your heart 

m5 
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coolfl wish — You will have no reason, 
in that respect at leasts nor^ I hope^ in 
any other, to curse my English educa- 
tion — arid, if my gratitude and afiection 
€an avail, you shall never regret the 
kindness arid liberality, with which yon 
have, I fear, distressed yourself to afford 
me the means of becoming ail, that a 
British nobleman ought to be.'' 

'^ Gad! you distress me now!" said 
lord Clonbrony — " and 1 didn't expect 
it, or I wouldn't make a fool of myself 
this way," ' added he, ashamed of bis 
emotion, and whiffling it off — ^" You 
have an Irish heart, that I see, which no 
.education can spoil -r— But you must like 
Tenry — I'll give you time, as he said to 
-me, when first he taught me to like us*- 
quebaugh Good morning to you!" 

Whilst lady Clonbrony, in conse- 
quence of her residence in London, had 
become more of a fine lady, lord Clon- 
brony, since he left Ireland^ had become 
less of a gentleman. Lady Clonbrony, 
bom an Englishwoman, disc laiming and 
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disMPiCafBbermg lierself of mil the Irish ia 
toVil,/liadi by giving splendid eritertain- 
ineats^ at an enormous expense, made iier 
:vray into ^ certain set of fashionable coin^ 
pany. But lord. Clonbrony, who was 
somebody in Ireland, who was a great 
person in Dublin, found* himself nobody 
in £ngla,nd, a mere cipher in London. 
Looked down upon by the fine people, 
with whom his lady associated, and 
heartily weary of them, he retreated from 
them altogether, and sought entertain- 
ment and self ;Coniplacency in society, 
beneath him, indeed,, both in rank and 
education, but in whicli he hud the satijs- 
faction of feeling himsett-the first person 
in company*. Of tliejse ^sociates, the 
first in talents, and in JQ]^ial profligacy, 
was sir. Terence OTay t~ a man of low 
extraction, wlio had been knighted, by 
an Ipsh lord lieutenant^ i|a ^ome convi- 
vial frolic. Na one. could. tell a good 
s.t9ry, or sing a good song, better than sir 
Tisrence; he exaggerated his native brogue, 
and hi&: ijLati^ral propensity to blunder. 
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caring little whether the company 
laughed at him or with him, provided 
tliey laughed — " Live and laugh — laugh 
iuid live," was his motto; and certaiuly 
he lived on langlung, as well as many 
hetter men can contrive to live ou & 
thousand a yeai". 

Lord Clonbrony hronght eir Terence 
home with him next day, to introduce 
him to lord Colambre ; and it happened, 
that, on this occasion, Terence appeared 
to pecoliar disadvantage, because, like 
jnany other people, " II gatoit I'esprit 
(ju'il avoit en vonlant avoir cehii qu'il . 
n'avoH pas." 

Having been apprised, that lord Co- 
lambre was a fine sfholar, fresh frodi 
Cambridge ; and being conscious of ] 
«wn deficiencies of literature, instead trfl 
trusting to his natural talents, he sum- J 
moned to his aid, with no small efibrtjil 
all the scraps of leaining he had acquireA'l 
in early days, and even brought befors"! 
the company all the gods and goddesses^* 
with whom he had formed an ac([\iaiaf^ 
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ance at school. Thoogh embarrassed by 
this unusual incombrance of learning, he 
endeavonred to makt: all subservient to 
his iiumediate design, of paying liis court 
to lady Clonbrony, by forwarding the 
object she bad most anxiously in view — 
the match between her son and miss ' 
Broad hurst. 

" And so, miss Nugent," said he — not 
daring, with all his assurance, to address 

himself directly to lady Clonl)rony 

'* And so, miss Nugent, you are going 
to have great doings, I'm told, and a 
wonderful grand gala — Tliere's nothing 
in the wide world, equal to being is a 
good, handsome crowd — No later now 
than the last ball at the Castle, that was 
before I left Dublin, miss Nugent, the 
apartments, owing to the popularity of 
my lady lieutenant, was so throng — so 
throng — that I remember very well, in 
the door way, a lady — and a very genteel 
woman she was too — thmigh a stranger 
to me, saying to me, ' Sir, your finger's 
in my ear' — * I know it, madam,' say; 
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' but I carft take itout/tiirtlie:crowdgtcr 
me elbow room.' . :? r 

^' But it's gala Fm tbioking of now — 
I hear you are to haye the golden Veniui^ 
my lady Clonbrony^ won't youi— : — ^" - 

"Sir! ^.. ■ ■ ..•; • . .. ' s, 

This freezing monosyllable notwitb- 
standing, sir Terence pursued l)is course 
fluently. *^ The golden Venus ! — sure, 
miss Nugent, you, that are so quick^ can't 
but know I would apostroptuse miss 
Broadhurst. that is — but that won't be 
long so I hope. My lord Colambre, 
have you seen much yet of that young, 
lajjy? " 

V No, sir " 

" Then I hope you won't be long so -r- 
I hear great talk now of the Venus of 
Medicisty and the Venus of this and tliat, 
with the Florence Venus^ and the sable 
Venus,,and that other Venu«, tliat's wash^ 
ing of her hair^ and. ^ hundred othe^ 
Venuses, some good,..>som^ bad — :But, 
be that as it will,, my lord, trust a foolr— 
ye may, when he tells^^ you iriith -r- the 
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golden Venus is the only one on Earth, 
^bat can standi or that ^vIU stand, 
through all ages and temperatures; — 
for gold rules the court, gold niles the 
<!amp^ and men below, and Heaven 
above '* 

" Heaven above I — Take cfirc, Terry I 
— Do you know what you're saying?" in- 
terrupted lord Clonbrony. 

"Uo 1? — Uont I?"'— replied Terry. 
" Deny, if you ])lease, my lord, that it 
was for a golden pippin that the three 
goddesses^/^ — and that the Hippomenes 
was about golden apples — and did not 
Hercules rol) a garden for golden apj)les? 
— and did not the pious Eneas himself 
take a golden branch with him, to make 
himself welcome to his father in Hell?" 
said sir Terence, winking at lord Co- 
lam})re. 

*^ Why Terry, you know more about 
books, than I should have suspected," 
said lord Clonbrony. 

" Nor you would not have suspected 
me to have such a great acquaintance 
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among the goddesses neither, would yoa, 
ray lonl ? But, apropos, before we qnit, 
of what material, thiuk ye, was that same 
Venus'a famous girdle, now, that made 
roses and lilies so quickly appear? — 
Why, what was it, but a girdle of ster- 
ling gold, I'll engage ? — for gold is the 
only true thing for a young man to lot^ 
after, ill a wife- " 

Sir Terence paused) but no applause 
ensued. 

" Let them talk of Cupids and darts» 
and the mother of the Loves and Graces 
— Minerva may sing odes and dytham- 
hrlcs, or whatsoever her wisdomshtpn 
pleases — Let her sing, or let her say. 
she'll never get a husband, in this wor] 
•r the other, without she had a got 
thumping Jbrfin, and then she'd go 
like wildfire " 

" No, no, Terry, there you're out 
Minerva has too bad a character fci 
learning, to be a favourite with gentle| 
men," said lord Cloobrony. 

'* Tut — Don't tell me ! — I'd get h« 
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lift", before yoii could say, Jack Robin- 

5on, and tlmnk yon too, if she had fifty 

thousand down, or a tbonsand a year in 

land. Would you have a man so d — d 

nice, as to bulk, when house and land h 

agoing — agoing — a going! — because 

of the incumbrance of a little learning 

— — — 1 never heard, that miss BroadhurfcS 

^Vas any thing of a learned lady." 

" Miss Broadburst !" said Grace Nu- 
^'cut — *' How did you get round to miss 
•^roadhurst f" 

" 0\ by the way of Tipperary," said 
*-«rd Colambre. 

*' I heg your pardon, my lord, it was 
^ropos to a good fortune, which, I hope, 
'Will not be oot of your way, even if you 
■went by Tipperary — She has, I)esides 
100,000/. in the funds, a clear landed 
property of I0,00oi per annum — fVell! 
some people talk of morality, and some of 
religion, but give me a little snug pro- 
perty But, my lord, I've a little 

bminess to transact this moming j and 
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must not be iilliug and indalgiug myself 
here" — So, lioning' to the ladies, he de- 
parted — 

" Really, I am glad that man is gone " 
said lady Cloabroiiy — "What a relief 
to one's ears ! 1 aiu sure I wonder, my 
lord, how you can bear to caji"y that 
btrange creature always about with you — 
i-o vnlfiar as he is " 

" He diverts me," said lord Clonhroiiy, 
" whiJe muiiy oi' your correct-mannered 
fine ladies or gentlemen put me to sleep. 
What signifies what accent people speak 
in, that have nothing to sayf- — Hey! 
Colambre ?" 

Lord Colambre, from respect to Lis j 
father, did not express bis opinion, bttt 
his aversion to sir Terence O'Fay wa* 
stronger even than bis mothers ; though 
lady Cloribrony's detestiition of hira w^s 
much increiised, by jiercciving, that hn 
-coarse hints, about miss BroadJiurst, had ] 
operated against hep fuvonrite e«heme. i 
■laTMQiAWKt morning, MljrevkftirtrilBdlJ 
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CIpnbrony talked of bringine: sir Terence 
with him, that night, to her gala — She 
absolutely grew pale with horrour. 

" Good Heavens ! — Lady Langdale, 
Mrs. Derville, lady Pococke, lady Chat- 

terton, lady D , lady G , his 

grace of V ; what would they think 

of him! — And miss Broadhnrst, to see 
hiin going about with my lord Clou- 

brony !" It could not he. No — her 

ladyship made the most solemn and des- 
perate protestation, that she would sooner 
give up her gala altogether — tie up the 
knocker— say she was sick — rather be 
sick, or be dead, thaii be obliged to have 
such a creature, as sir Terence O'Fay, at 
her gala — 

" Have it your own way, my dear, as 
you have every thing else," cried lord 
Clonbrony, taking up his hat, and pre- 
paring to decamp; ^^ but, take notice, if 
you won't receive him, you need not ex- 
pect me — So a good morning to you, 
my liidy Clonbrony — You may find a 
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vorse friend in need, yet, than that sami 
sir TercDce O'Fay," I 

" I tmst I shall never lie in need, inj 
lord," replied her ladyship — ■' It wonU 
be strange, indeed, if I were, n-ith tl^ 
fortnne I brought ''' 4 

" O ! that fortnne of hers !" — cried lonj 
Clonbrony, stopping both his ears, as fai 
ran out of the room — " Shall 1 
hear the end of that fortune, when I'vi 
seen the end of it long ago ? 

During this matrimoniBl dialogo^ 
Grace Nugent and lord Colambre new 
once looked at each other. Grace wi 
very diligently trying the changes, tbM 
could be made in the positions of a chi- 
na mouse, a cat, a dog, a cup, and 4 
brahmin, on the mantle-piece ; lord Ca 
lambre ns diligently reading the newtpK 
paper. 

" Now, my dear Colambre," said ladl 
Clonbrony, " put down the paper, ao^ 
listen to mc. Let me entreat you not Ia 
neglect miss Broadhurst to night, agJ 
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know that the family come here chiefl j 
on your account." 

" My dear mother, I never can ne- 
glect any deserving young lady, and par- 
ticnlarly one of your guests ; but I shall 
be careful not to do more, than not to 
Beglect ; for I never will pretend what I 

do not feel ^" 

'^ But, my dear Colambre, miss Broad- 
Imrst is every thing you could wish, ex-* 
cept being a beauty.'* 

'^ Perhaps, madam,'' said lord Co^ 
lambre, fixing his eyes on Grace Nu- 
gent, ^^ you think, that I can see no far- 
tiier than a handsome face ?** 

The unconscious Grace Nugent now 
made a warm eulogium of miss Broad- 
hurst's s^nse, and wit, and independ- 
ance of character. 

^^ I did not know, that miss Broad- 
hurst was a friend of yours, miss Nu- 
gent ?*• 

^^ She is, I assure you, a friend of 
mine ; and, as a proo^ I will not praise 
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her at this moment — I will go farther 
Htill, 1 will promise, that I never will 
praise her to yon, till you b^in to praise 
her to me.** 

Lord Colambre smiled, and now list- 
ened, as if he wished that Grace should 
go on speaking, even of miss Broad- 
hnrst. 

" That's my sweet Grace!" — cried 
lady Clonbrony — " O! she knows how' 
to manage these men — not one of them 
can resist her !" 

f^ord Colambre, for his part, did not 
deny the truth of this asseition. 

** Grace," added lady Clonbrony, 
'^ make him promise to do as we would 
have him." 

** No — Promises are dangerous things 
to ask or to give," said Grace — " iVIen and 
naughty childi*en never make promises, 
««}H'ciany promises to he good, without 
longing to break them tlie next mi* 
nwte«" 

'* WelK at least, child, persuade him. 
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I charge yon, to make my gala go oft' 
well — Thaf s the first thing we ought to 
Aink of now — Ring the hell I — And 
^ heads and hands 1 put in requisition 
for the gala "" 



CHAPTER III. 






THE opening of htr gala, the dis- '^ 
play of her splendid reception rooms, 
the Turkish tent, the Alhainbra, the pago- 
da, formed -a proiid moment to lady Clon- 
hrony. Much did she enjoy, and much 
too naturally, notwithstanding all her 
efforts to he stiff and stately, much too 
naturally, did she show her enjoyment of 
the sm-prise excited in some, and affected 
by others, on their first entrance. 

One young, very young lady, expressed 
her astonishment so audibly, as to at- 
tract the notice of all the bystanders — 
Lady Clonbrony, delighted, seized both 
her hands, shook them, and laughed 
heartily ; then, as the young lady, with 
her party, passed on, her ladyship repo- 
vered herself, drew iip her bead, aod^ 
said, to the company near her — 
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•^' Poor thing! — I hope 1 covered her 
little naivete, properly ? — How new she 
iniist be ! ^" 

Then, with well practised dignity, and 
half-snbdned self complacency of aspect, 
her ladyship went gliding about — most 
importantly busy, introdijcing my lady 
this to the sphynx candelabra, and my 
lady that to the Trebisond trellicc; plac- 
ing some delightfully for the perspective 
of the Alhambra ; establislxing othei^ 
quite to her satisfaction on seraglio otto- 
mans ; and honouring others with a seat 
under the statira canopy — Receiving and 
answering compliments, from successive 
crowds of select friends, imagining her- 
self the mirror of fashion, and the admi- 
ration of the whole world, lady Clon- 
brony was, for her hour, as happy cer- 
tainly, as ever woman was in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Her son looked at her, and wished, 
that this happiness could last. — Natu- 
rally inclined to sympathy, lord Colambre 
reproached himself for not feeling as gay, 

V^OL. V. N 
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at this instant, as the occasion recjnircd. 
But the festive scene, the blazing lights, 
the " universal hnbbuh," failed to raise 
his spirits. As a dead weight npon them 
hung the remembrance of Mordicai's tle- 
nunciutions; and, through the midst of 
this eastern magnificence, this unbounded 
profusion, he thought he saw future do- 
uiestic misery and ruin to those he loved 
best in the world. 

The only object present, on which 
eye rested with pleasure, was Grace Nu- 
gent — Beautiful! iu elegant iind digni- 
fied simplicity — thoughtless of herself 
— yet, with a look of thought, and with 
an air of melancholy, which accorded 
exactly with his own feelings, and which 
he believed to arise from the same re- 
flections, that had passed in his owii 
mind. 

" Miss Broadhurst ! Colambre — 
the Broadbursts !" said his mother, wak' 
cning him, as she passed by, to receive] 
them, as they entered. — Miss Broadhursi 
appeared, plainly dressed — plainly, evei 
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to singularity — without any diamonds 
or ornament. 

" Bronght Philippa to you, my dear 
lady Clonbrony, this figure, rather than 
not bring her at all/' said puffing Mrs. 
Broadhurst — ** and had all tlie difficulty 
in the world to get her out at all, ^nd 
now I Ve promised she shall stay hu* half 
an hour — Sore throat — terrible cold she 
took in the naomiBg~-ril swear for her, 
she'd not have come for any one but 
vou "* 

The young lady did ndt seem inclined 
to swear, or even to say this for herself; 
she stood wonderfully tm concerned and 
|)assive, with an expression of humour 
lurking in her eyes, and about the <^or- 
ners of her mouth ; whilst lady Clonbrony 
was " shocked/' and ^^ gratified/' and 
*^ concerned," and ^^ flattered /* and 
whilst every body was hoping, and fear* 
ing, and busying themselves about her — 
" Miss Broadhurst, you'd better sit here T 
— " O ! for Heaven's sakel miss Broad- 
hurst, hot there !" — " Miss Broadhurst, 

N2 
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if you'll take my opinion" — and, " Miss 
Broadhurst, if I may advise -r '' 

" Grace Nugent!" cried lady Clon- 
brony-7-" Miss Broadhurst always listens 
to you — Do, my dear, persuade miss 
Broadhurst to take care of herself^ and 
let U3 takq her to the inner little pagoda, 
^here she can be so warm and so retired 

TT— the very thing for an invalide Co- 

}ambre ! pioneer the way few us, for the 
crowd's immense." 

Lady Anne and lady Catharine H ^ 

lady Langdale's daughters, were at this 
time leaning on miss Nugent's arm, and 
moved along with this party to the inner 
pagoda. — There was to be cards in one 
room, music in. another, dancing in a 
third, and, in this little Toom» there 
were prints and chess boards, &c. 

*^ Here you will be quite to your- 
jselves," said lady Clonbrony; " let me 
establish you comfortably in this, which 
/^^ I call my sanctuary — my snuggery — 
.Colambre. That little table ! — Miss 
Broadhurst, you play chess ? — Colam- 
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6re, you'll play with Mi-^s Broad- 
hurst "" 

" I thank your ladyship," said miss 
Broadhurst — *' but 1 know nothing of 
chess, but the moves — Lady Catharine, 
you will play, and I will look on/' 

Miss Broadhurst drew her seat to the 
fire — lady Cathaiine sat down to play 
with lord Colainbre — lady Clonbrony 
withdrew^ again recommending miss 
Broadhurst to Grace Nugent's care. — 
After some commonplace conversation, 
lady Anne H -j looking at the com- 
pany in the adjoining apartment, askec^ 
her sister how old miss somebody was, 
whoC passed by. This led to reflections 
upon the comparative age and youthful 
appearance of several of their accjuaint- 
ance, and upon the care, with which 
mothers concealed the age of their 
daughters. Glances passed between 
lady Catharine and lady Anne. 

" For my part," said miss Broadhurst, 

^* my mother would labour that point 

of secresy in vain for me ; for 1 am will- 
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nd relieved at once 

'^ «ith TO"' ° , ^oA lisU'ie" 

«=^"^:ir^t^ »»'. ?n Mend « 

»„»*»»' « „, lord, 

lady Caibarine. . , pardotv— — " 

^*'I I beg yo-v ^^'^;^Js beautiful, ^.s 
« Ate not tbese room ,^^^ ^^,,„ 

BroadburstV «f 7,,,„ tbe couvetsa- 
• ..\ if possible, to t^ ^^^^el v 

"^^ t a commonplace, ^**«' ^.,, 

^"" r bid just felt, ^bat most o 
t^::;!:^'' acuaintan. bad 
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turn fclt^ that she had an odd wity oi 
stiirtling people, by setting their own se-r 
cret little motives snddenly before them. ' 

^* Are not these rooms beantifol ^ 

" Beantifxi)! — Certainly. 

The beanty of the rooms would have 
answered lady Catharine's pnrpose for 
some time, had not lady Anne impra-^ 
dently brought the conversatimi back 
again to miss Broadhurst. 

^ Do yon know, miss Broadhnrst,"* flHit 
ihe, ^^ that if I had fifty sore throats, 1 
conld not have refrained from my dia- 
monds on this GALA night — and snch 
diamonds as you have! — Now, really, I 
could not believe you to be the same per- 
son we saw blazing at the opera the 
other night!" 

'* Really ! could not you, lady Anne ? 
That is the very thing,, that entertains ^ 
me — I only wish, that I could lay aside 
my fortune, sometimes, as well as my dia- 
monds, and see how few people would 
know me then. Might not I, Grace, by 
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iSie golden rule, which, next to practice, 
is the best rule in the world, calculate and 
answer that question ? " 

" I am persuaded," said lord Colam- 
bre, ** that missBroadhurst has friends, on 
whom the experiment would make iio 
difference '* 

^\1 am convinced of it," said miss 
Broadfaurst ; ^^ and that is what makes me 
tolerably happy, though 1 have the mis- 
fortune to be an heiress." 

^^ That is the oddest speech," said lady 

Anne *^ Now I should so like to be 

a great heiress, and to have, like you, 
such thousands and thousands at com- 
mand." 

*^ And what can the thousands upon 
thousands do for me ? — Hearts, you- 
know, lady Anne, are to be won only by 
radiant eyes - — Bought hearts your lady- 
ship certainly woulji not recommend - — 
They're such poor things — no wear at 
all — Turn them which way you will,. 
you can make nothing of theitu" 

N 5 
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" YouVe tried, then, have you ? ** said 
lady Catharine. 

" To my cost — Very nearly taken in 
hy them half a dozen times — for they 
are brought to me by dozens — and they 
are so made up for sale, and the people 
do so swear to you, that it's real, real 
love, and it looks so like it — and, if you 
stoop to examine it, you hear it pressed 
upon you by such elegant oaths ' By 
all that's lovely ! — By all my hopes of hap- 
piness t — By your own charming self! — 
Why what can one do, but look like a fool^ 
and believe ; feu* these men, at the time, 
all look so lUie gentlemen, that one can- 
not bring oneself flatly to tell them, that 
tbey are cheats and swindlers^ that they 
are perjuring their precious souls — Be- 
sides, to call a lover a perjured creature^ 
is to encourage him — He would have a 
right to complain, if you went back after 
that "* 

** O dear! what a move was there T 
cried lady Catharine — ^* Miss Broadburst 
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i» so entertaining to night, notwithstand- 
ing, her sore throaty that one can posi- 
tively attend to nothing else — And she 
talks of love and lovers too, with &ach 
connoissance defait — connts her lovers by 
doasens^. tied np in tme-lovers* knots ! " 

^^ Lovers V — no, no ! — Did I sav lovers ? 
— snitors^ I shonid have said — There's 
nothing less like a lover, a true lover, 
than a suitor, as all the world knows, ever 

since the days of Penelope Dozens ! 

— never had' a lover \^ my life! — And 
fear^ with much rea«son, I nevcu* shall have 
one to my mind/' 

*^ My lord, you've given up the game," 
cried lady Catharine — " but you make 
no battle." 

^^ It would be so vain to combat against 
your ladyship," said lord Colambre, rising, 
and bowing politely to lady Catharine, 
but turning the next instant to converse 
with miss Broadhurst. 

** But when I talked of liking to be an 
heiress," said lady Anne, " I was not 
t2iinkiDg of lovers ." 
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" Ceitainly — One is not always think- 
ing of lovers, you know," added lady 
Catharine. 

" Not always/' replied miss Broad- 
harst. " Well, lovers out of the questioiv 
on all sides, what would your ladyship 
buy with the thousands upon thou- 
saads?" 

" O; every thing, if 1 were you," sai4 ' 
lady Anne. 

"Rank,tolwginwith,"gaidladyCatharine*. 
" Still my old objection, bought rank, 
ie hot a shabby thing." 

" But there is so little difference madQ; 
between hongM and hereditary rank ii^ 
these days," said lady t'atharine. 

" I see a great deal stiil," said Hii» f 
Broadhurst ; " so much, that I woul^ 
sever bny a title." 

" A title without birth, to be snre,7i 
said lady Anne, " wonld not he so wellii 
worth buying; and as hirth certainly i^, 

not to Ire bought " 

" And even birth, were it to he bongbtfi 
l"*ould not buy," said miss Broadhurst,. 
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^unless I could be sure to have with it 
dU the politeness, all the noble senti- 
ments, all the magnanimity, in short, all 
tkat should grace and dignify high birth." 

*^ Admirable ! " said lord Celambre — 
Grace Nugent smiled. 

** Lord Colambre, will you have the 
goodness to put my mother in mind, I 
must ga away ?'* 

;^* I am bound to obey, but I am very 
sorry for it,'* «aid his lordship. 
• *^ Are we to iiave any dancing to night, 
I wonder,** said lady Catharine. *^ Miss 
Nugent, I am afraid we have made miss 
Broadhurst talk so much, in spite of her 
hoarseness, that lady Clonbrony will be 
quite angry with x>s — And her-e she 
#omes ! ** 

My lady Clonbrony came to hope, to 
beg, that miss Broadhurst would not 
^nk of running away ; but miss Broad- 
hurst could riot be prevailed upon to stay 
— * Lady Clonbrony was delighted to see, 
that her son assisted Grace Nugent most 
earefolly in shawHng miss Broadfaurtt-*^ 
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bis lordship c-ondnctcd her to her car- 
riage; and his mother drew many happy 
auguries from the gallantry of his man- 
ner, and from the young lady's having, 
stayed three quarters, instead of hali" an 
hour — a circnmstiinee, which lady Ca- 
tharine did not fail to remark. 

The (lancing, which, under various- 
pretences, lady Clonhrony had delayed,, 
till lord Colamhre was at liberty, began 
immediately after miss Broadhurst's de- 
parture ; and the chalked mosaic pave- 
ment of the Alhambra was, in a few 
minutes, effaced by the dancers' feet. 
How transient are al) human joys, espe- 
cially those of vanity 1 Even on this long, 
meditated, this long desired, this gala, 
night, lady Clonbrony fonnd her trimiiph. ] 
incomplete — inadequate to her expecta- 
tions. For the 6rst hour, all had beeo; J 
compliment, success, and smiles ; pre- 
sently came the bats, and the hesitated 
objectionB, and the " damning with faint, 
praise" — AH that could be borne — Every, 
body has his taste — and one person'^ j 
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taste is as good as another s ; and, while 
she had Mr. Soho to cite, lady Clonbrony 
thought she might be well satisfied — 
But she conld not be satisfied with colo- 
nel Heathcock, who, dressed in black, 
had stretched his ^^ fashionable length of 
limb'* under the statira canopy, upon the 
snow-white swandown conch — When, 
after having monopolised attention, and 
been the subject of much bad wit, about 
black swans and rare birds, and swans 
being geese and geese being swans, the 
colonel condescended to rise, and, as 
Mrs. Dareville said, to vacate his couch,, 
that conch was no longer white — the 
black impression of the colonel remained 
pn the sullied snow. 

*^ Eh now ! really didn't recollect L 
was in black" — was all the apology he 
made. Lady Clonbrony was parti culiirly. 
vexed, that the appearance of the statira 
canopy should be spoiled before the effect 
had been seen by lady Pococke, and lady 

Chatterton, and lady G , lady P ^ 

and the duke of V , and a party 
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of superlative fashionables^ who had pro^- 
mised to look in upon her, but who^ late, 
as it was, had not yet arrived. They 
came in at last. But lady Clonbrony had 
lAO reason to regret, for their sake^ the^ 
statira couch — It would have been lost 
upon them, as was every thing else, whieh 
she had prepared with so much pains and 
cost to excite their adlniration — They 
came resolute not to admire. Skilled in 
the art of making others unhappy, they 
just looked round with an air of apathy.. 
— ^^ Ah ! you've had Soho 1' — Soho has" 
done wonders for you here 1 — Vastly 
well! — ^Vastly well! — Soho's very clev«r 
in his way ! " 

Others, of great importance, came in^. 
full of some slight accident^ that had< 
happened to themselves, or their horses, 
or their carriages; and, with privileged* 
selfishness, engrossed the attention of all 
within their sphere of conversation. Well, 
lady Clonbrony got over all this, and got 
over the history of a letter about a chim* 
uey, that was on fire, a week ego^ at the 
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dakeafV * s old honse, in Brecknock- 
shire. In gratitude for the smiling pa- 
tience, with which she listened to him, 

his grace of V fixed his glass to look 

at the Alhambra, and had just pronounced 
it to be "Well! — Very well!" when 
the dowager lady Chatterton made a ter- 
rible discovery — a discovery that filled 
lady Clonbrony with astonishment and 
indignation — Mr. Soho had played her 
false I What was her mortification, when 
the dowager assured her, that these iden** 
tical Alhambra hangings had not only 
been shown, by Mr. Soho, to the duchess 
of Torcaster, but that her grace had had 
the refusal of them, and had actually re» 
jected them, in consequence of sir Horace 
Grant the great traveller's objecting to 
some of the proportions of the pillars — 
Soho had engaged to make a new set, 
vastly improved, by sir Horace's sugges- 
tions, for her grace of Torcaster. 

Now lady Chatterton was the greatest 
talker extant ; and she went about the 
rooms telling every body of her acquaint- 
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ance — and she was ucqnainted with every 
body — how sfaamefiilly Sobo had im- 
posed upon poor lady Cloiibrony, protest- 
ingglie coiild notforgive the man, "For," 
said she, " though the dnthess of Tor- 
caster has been his constant customer for 
ages, and his patroness, and all that, y«t 
this does not excuse him — and lady Clon- 
brony's being a stranger, and from Ire- 
land, makes the thing worse." From 
Ireland ! — That was the nnkindest cut of 
all — But there was no remedy. 

In vain poor lady Clonbrony followed 
the dowager about the rooms, to correct 
this mistake, and to represent, in justice 
to Mr. Sobo, though he had used her si 
ill, that lie knew she was an Englis] 
woman. The dowager was deaf, and 
whisper could reach her ear. And whi 
lady Clonbrony was obliged to bawl 
explanation iu her ear, the dowager c 
repeated — • 

" Injustice to Mr. Sohol — No,no[ he 
lias not done you justice, my dear lady 
Clonbrony ! and I'll expose him to ev< 
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body — Englishwoman I — no, no, no! — 
Soho could not take you for an English- 
woman ! "- 

AH, who secretly envied or ridiculed 
lady Cloubrony, enjoyed this scene. The 
Alhumbr.! hangings, which had been, in 
one short hour before, the admiration of 
the world, were now regarded by every 
eye with contemjit, as cast hangings, and 
every tongue was busy, declaiming against 
Mr. Soho ; every body declared, that, 
from the first, the want of proportion had 
struck " them, but that they would not 
mention it, till others found it out." 

People usually revenge themselves, for ' 
having admired too much, by afterwards 
despising and depreciating without mercy 
— In all great assemblies, the perception 
of ridicule is quickly caught, and quickly, 
too, revealed. Lady Clonbrony, even in 

I her own house, on her gala night, became 

an object of ridicule, decently masked, in- _ 
deed, under the appearance of condolence ■ 
with her ladyship, and of indignation I 
ag;ainst " that abominable Mr. Soho !" ■ 
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Lady Langdale, who was bow, for reai 
sons of ber owii, upon her good beh«i 
▼iour, did peiiiince, as she said, for Ii€# 
former imprudence, by abstaining evi 
from whispered sarcasms. She looked 
on with penitential gravity, said nothing 
herself, and endeavoin-ed to beep Mrift 
Darevillc in order ; but that was no ea^ 
task. Mrs. Darcville had no danghtci 
bad nothing to gain from the acqnaint'- 
ance of my lady Clonbrony ; and, coni 
scious that her ladyship would hear a vat 
deal from her presence, rather than forega 
the honour of her sanction, Mrs. Dare* 
\ille, without any motives of interest, or 
good nature of sufficient power to- restraiii' 
ber talent and habit of ridicule, free tVoiik 
hope or fear, gave fall scope to all the 
malice of mockery, and all the insolence 
of fashion. Her slings and arrows, niji 
merous as they were and outrageoa*i 
were directed against such petty oliJect8>. 
and the mischief was so quick, in it's aiia 
and it's operation; that, felt but not sccDik 
it is scarcely possible to register that. 
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lilts, or to describe the nature of the 
wounds. 

Some hits, sufficiently palpable, how- 
ever, were recorded for the advantage of 
posterity. When lady Clonbrony led her 
to look at the Chinese pagoda, the lady 
paused, with her foot on the threshold, 
as if afraid to enter this porcelain Ely- 
sium, as she called it — Fool's Paradise, 
she would have said ; and, by her hesita- 
tion, and by the half pronounced word, 
suggested the idea — " None but belles 
without petticoats can enter here," said 
«he, drawing her clothes tight round her 
— ^^ fortunately, I have but two, and lady 
Langdale has but one. " Prevailed upon 
to venture in, she walked on with prodi- 
gious care and trepidation, affecting to be 
alarmed at the crowd of strange forms 
and monsters, by which she was sur- 
xounded. 

" Not a creature here, that I ever saw 
before, in nature! — Well, now I may 
boast I've been in a real Chinese ])a- 
, goda!" 
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*^ Why yes, every thing is appropriate 
here, I flatter myself," said lady CIob- 
brony. 

*^ And how good of you, my dear lady 
Clonbrony, in defiance of bulls and Wun-^ 
ders, to allow us a comfortable English 
fireplace, and plenty of Newcastle coal^ 
in China ! — And a white marble — no 1 
white velvet hearth- mg, painted with 
beautiful flowers — O! the delicate, the 
useful thing I " 

Vexed by the emphasis on the word 
useful^ lady Clonbrony endeavoured to 
turn oft' the attention of the company. 
'^ Lady Langdale, your ladyship's a judge 
of china — This vase is an unique, I am 
told " 

" I am told," interrupted Mrs. Dare- 
ville, " this is the very vase, in which 

B , the nabob's father, who was, you 

know, a China captain, smuggled his 
dear litte Chinese wife and all her fortune 
out of Canton — positively, actually put 
the lid on, packed her up, and sent her 
off* on shipboard ! — True ! true ! upon 
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my veracity ! Fll tell you my autho- 
rity! ^' 

With this storv, Mrs. Dareville drew 
all attentioa from the jar, to lady Clon- 
bronv*s infinite mortification. 

Lady Langdale at length tnmed to 
look at a vast range of china jars. 

*^ Ali Baba and the forty thieves I " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dareville — *^ I hope you 
have boiling oil ready ! " 

Lady Clonbrony was obliged to laugh, 
and to vow, that Mrs. Dareville was un- 
common pleasant to night " But 

now,'* said her ladyship, " let me take 
you on to the Turkish tent." 

Having, with great difficulty, got the 
malicious wit out of the pagoda and into 
the Turkish tent, lady Clonbrony began 
to breathe more freely; for here she 
thought she was upon safe ground -r-: 

Every thing, I flatter myself," said she, 

is correct, and appropriate, and (|uitc pic- 
turesque ^ — The company, dispersed in 
happy groups, or reposing on seraglio 
ottomans, drinking lemonade and sherbet 
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— beautiful Fatimas admiring, or being 
admired — " Every thing here quite cor- 
rect, appropriate, and picturesque,*' re- 
peated Mrs. Dareville. 

This lady^s powers as a mimic were 
extraordinary, and she found them irre- 
sistible. Hitherto, she had imitated lady 
Clonbrony's'air and accent only behind 
her bade ; but, bolder grown, she now 
ventured, in spite of lady Langdale'8 
warning pinches, to mimic her kind hos- 
tess before her face, and to her face — 
Now, whenever lady Clonbrony saw any 
thing, that struck her fancy, in the dress 
of her fashionable friends, she had a way 
of hanging her head aside, and saying, 
with a peculiar sentimental drawl 

*^ How pretty ! — How elegant I — Now 

that quite suits my teeste!^ This 

phrase, precisely in the same accent, and 
with the head set to the same angle of 
affectation, Mrs. Dareville had the assu- 
rance to address to her ladyship, apropos 
to something, which she pretended to 
admire in lady Clonbrony's costumt — a 
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costume, which, excessively fashionable 
in each of it's parts, was, all together, 
so extraordinarily unbecoming, as to be 
fit for a print-shop. The percc])tion of 
this, added to the effect of Mrs. Darc- 
ville's mimicry, was almost too much 
for lady Langdale ; she could not pos- 
sibly have stood it, but for the appearance 
of miss Nugent at this instant behind 
lady Clonbrony — Grace gave one glance 
of indignation, which seemed suddenly 
to strike Mrs. Dareville — Silence for a 
moment ensued, and afterwards the tone 
' of the conversation was changed. 

*^ Salisbury! — explain this to me,'* 
said a lady, drawing Mr. Salisbi^y aside. 
^^ If you are in the secret, do explain this 
to me; for unless I had seen it, I could 
not have believed it — Nay, though I 
have seen it, I do not believe it — How 
was that daring spirit laid? — By what 
spell ? '* 

*^ By the spell, which superior minclj> 
always cast on inferior spirits." 

^^ Very fine," said the lady, laughing, 
^^but as old as the days of Leonora de 

VOL. V. o 
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Galigai^ qnoted a million times — Now 
tell me something new^ and to the pur- 
pose, and better suited to modem days.** 

*^ Well, then, since you will not allow 
me to talk of superior minds, in the pre- 
sent days, let me ask you, if you havt 
never observed, that a wit, once con- 
quered in company by a wit of a higher 
order, is thenceforward in complete sub- 
jection to the conqueror, whenever and 
M herever they meet.'* 

" You would not persuade me that 
yonder gentle looking girl could ever 
be a match for the veteran Mrs. Dare- 
ville ? — She may have the wit, but has she 
the courage f" 

" Yes ; no one has more cotirage, ijtiore 
civil courage, where bet* own dignity, '<3fr 
the interests of her friends are concerned 
— I will tell you an instance or two to 



morrow." 



'^ To morrow! — To night! — tell it me 



now." 



" Not a safe place 



9» 



" The safest in the world, in such a 
crowd as this Follow my example. 
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Take a glass of orgeat — sip from time to 
time, thns — speak low^ looking innocent 
^1 the while straightforward^ or now and 
then up at the lamps — keep on in an 
even tone — nse no names — and you may 
tril any thing." 
^^ Well, then, when miss Nugent first 

came to London, lady Langdale '* 

" Two names already — did not 1 warn 

ye? ^" 

"But how can I make myself intelli- 
gible?" 
*^ Initials — can't you use — or gcnea- 

logy? — What stops you? it is only 

lord Colambre, a very safe person, I have 
a notion, when the eulogiuni is of Grace 
Nugent/' 

Lord Colambre, who had now per* 
formed his arduous duties as a dancer, 
and had disembarrassed himself of all his 
partners, came into the Turkish tent just 
at this moment to refresh himself, and 
just in time to hear Mr. Salisbury's anec- 
dotes. 

" Now go on." 

o 2 
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" Lady Langdale, yon knowj sets aii 
inordinate value upon her curtsies in 
public, aud she used to treat miss Nta 
gent, as her ladyship treats many otb 
people, sometimes noticing, and some- 
times pretending not to know her, ac- 
cording to the company she happened to 
be with. One day they met in some fine 
company — Lady Langdale looked as if 
she was afraid of committing herself by 
a curtsy — Miss Nugent waited for a good 
opportunity; and, when all the world 
was silent, leant forward, and called to 
lady Langdale, as if she had something 
to communicate of the greatest com 
quence, skreening her whisper with ] 
hand, as in an aside on the 
" Lady Langdale, you may cartsy to me 
now — nobody is looking." 

" Tile retort courteous ! " said lord t 
lambrc — " the only retort for awonian.! 

" And her ladyship deserved it so well 
— But Mrs. Dareville, what happened 
about her?" 

*' Mrs. Dareville, you remember, 
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years ago, went to Ireland, with .som© 
lady lieutenant^ to whom she was related 
— There she was most hospitably received 
by lord and lady Clonbrony — went to 
their country house — was as intimate 

m 

with lady Clonbrony and with miss Nu- 
gent as possible — stayed at Clonbrony 
castle for a month ; and yet, when lady 
Clonbrony came to London, never took 
the least notice of her — At last, meeting 
at the house of a common friend, Mrs^ 
Dareville could not avoid recognising her 
ladyship; but, even then, did it in the 
least civil manner and most cursory style 
possible — ^^ Ho! lady Clonbrony! — 
didn't know you were in England! — 
When did you come? — How long shall 
you stay in town? — Hope, before you 
leave England, your ladyship and miss 

Nugent will give us a day?" A day! 

— Lady Clonbrony was so astonished by 
this impudence of ingratitude, that she 
hesitated how to take it; but miss Nu- 
gent, quite coolly, and with a smile, an- 
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0wered — '* A day ! — Certainly — to you, 
who gave us a month ! " 

" Admirable! — Now I comprehend 
perfectly why Mrs. Dareville declines in- 
sulting miss Nugent's fiiends in her pre^ 



sence." 



Lord Golambre said nothing, hat 
thought mueh. — *^ How I wish my mo- 
ther/' thought he^ ^^ had some of Grace 
Nugent*s proper pride ! — She would not 
t&en waste her fortune^ spirits, healthy 
and li^^ in- coirpting sveh peof^ a$ 
Ifeese.** 

He had not seen — he could not hdve 
borne to? have beheld — the manner^ in 
which hi^ mother had been treated by 
some of her guests; but ho observed, 
that she now looked harassed and vexed; 
and he was provoked and mortified, by 
hearing her begging and beseeching some 
of these saucy leaders of theteft^ to oblige 
* h^ to do her the favour, to do her the ho* 
itour to stay to supper — It was just 
ready — actually announced* ** No, they 
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would not — :• they could not — they were 
obliged to run away — engaged to the 
duchess of Torcaster '' 

" Lord Colambre, what is the matter?" 
said miss Nugent, going up to him, as he 
stood aloof and indignant — " Don't look 
so like a chafed lion ; others may perhaps 
read your countenance^ as well as I 
do -" 

^* None can read my mind so well, 
replied he. " Oh! my dear Grace! — 

* * Supper ! -^ Sapper ! " — cried she — 
" Your duty to your neighbour, your 
hand to your partner '* 

Lady Catharine, as they went down 
stairs to supper, observed, that miss Nu- 
gent had not been dancing, that she had 
kept quite in the back ground all night 
-^ quite in the shade." 

*^ Those," said lord Colambre, ^* who 
are contented in the &hade, are the best 
able to bear the light; and I am not sur- 
prised, that one, so interesting in the 
back ground, should not desire to be th(^ 
fbromost figure in a piec« '' 
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The supper room, fitted up, at great 
expense, with scenery to imitate Vaox- 
hall, opened into a superb greenhouse, 
lighted with coloured lamps, a band of 
music at a distance — every delicacy, 
every luxury, that could gratify the senses, 
appeared in profusion. The company 
ate and drank ^- enjoyed themselves — 
went away — and laughed at their hos- 
tess. Some, indeed, who thought they 
had been neglected, were in too bad hu- 
mour to laugh, but abused her in sober 
earnest ; for lady Clonbrony had offended 
half, nay, three quarters of her guests, 
by what they termed her exclusive atten- 
tion to those very leaders of the ton, from 
whom she had suffered so much, and who 
had made it obvious to all, that they 
thouglit they did her too much honour 

in a])pearing at her gala. So ended 

the gala, for which she had lavished suqh 
sums ; for which she had laboured so in- 
defatigably; and from which she had ex- 
pected such triumph. 

'' Colambre, bid the musicians stop — 
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they are playing to empty benches/' said 
lady Clonbrony. — ^^ Grace, my dear, will 
yon see that these lamps are safely pat 
out ? — I am so tired, so worn out, I must 
go to bed — And I am sure I have caught 
cold, too ! — What a nervous business it 
is to manage these things ! — I wonder 
how one gets through it, or why one 
does it!" 
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CHAPTER IV 



LABY Ctoflbrony vtus taken ill tbi 
day after her gala; she bnd caught cokl* 
by standing, ivhen much overheated, in a 
violent liraiight of wind,paying her parting 
compliments to the dnke of V— 
who thonglit her a bore, and wished hei*J 
in Heaven all the time, for keeping his 
horses standing. Her ladyship's illness 
was severe and long ; she was confined 
to her room for some weeks hy a rhenraa<4 
tic 'fever, and an inflammation in hei 
ryes. Every day, nbeii lord Colambre 
went to see his mother, he found miss 
Nngent in ber apartment, and every honr 
he found fresh reason to admire thiw 
charming girl. The affectionate tender-* 
ness, tbe indefatigable patience, thw 
strong attachment she showed for ber^ 
aunt, actually, raised lady Clonbrony in* 
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her sou's opinion. He was ])ersnaded 
she must surely have some good or fjreat 
qualities, or she could not have excited 
such strong affection. A i'ew foibles out 
of the (juestiou, such as her love oF "fiue, 
people, her affectation of being English> 
and other affectations too tedious to men- 
lion, lady Clonlirony was really a good 
woman, bad good principles, moral and 
religious, and, selfishness not immedi- 
ately interferiug, she was good ualured ;. 
aud, thoufrh her soul and attention were 
so completely absorbed iu the duties of 
acquaintanceship, that she did not know 
It, she really had affections — they were 
concentrated upon a i'ew near relations. 
She was extremely fond, and extremely 
proud, of htrsou. Next to her son, slie 
was fonder of her aiece, than of any other 
creature. She had received Grace Nu- 
gent into her family when she was left an 
orphan, and deserted by some of her 
other relatione. She had bred her up, and 
had treated her with constant kindness.. 
This kindness and these obligations bad 
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raiseil the warmest {jtratitude in miss Nn>vl 
gent's lieart ; and it was the strong priu 
tiple of" gratitude, which rendered fie 
puhle of endurance and exertions seci 
ingly far ahove her strength. This ' 
young lady was not of a robust appear- 
ance, thoBgh she ROW underwent extra- 
ordinary fiitigue. Her aunt could 
scartely hear, that she should leave her 
for a moment : she conld not close her 
eyes, unless Grace sat np witli her manv 
hours every night. Night after night, 
she bore this fatigue ; and yet, with little 
sleep or rest, she preserved her health, at 
least supported her spirits; and every 
morning, when lord Colamhre came into 
his mother's room, he saw miss Nugent 
look as bkieming, an if she had enjoyed 
the most refreshirjg sleep. The bloom 
was, as he observed, not permanent ; 
came aod went, with every emotion i 
her feeling heart ; and he soon learned to* 
fancy her almost as handsome, when she 
was pale, as when she had a colour. He 
had thought her beautiful, when be b»' J 
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held lier in all the radiance of Itgbt, and 
with all the advantages of dress at the 
gala, but he found her infinitely more 
lovely and interesting now, when he saw 
her in a sick room — a hulf-darkened 
chamber — where often he conld but just, 
discern her form, or distinguish her, ex- 
cept by her graceful motion as she passed, 
or when, but for a moment, a window 
cnrtain drawn aside let the aun shine 
upon her face, or on the unadorned ring- 
lets of her hair. 

Mui;h must be allowed for an inflam- 
mation in the eyes, and something for a 
rheumatic fever ; yet it may seem strange, 
that lady Cloubrony .should be so blind 
and deaf, as neither to see nor hear all 
this time; that, having lived so long in 
the world, it shonld never occur to her, 
that it was rather imprudent to have a 
young lady, not eighteen, nursing her — 
and such a young lady! — when her son, 
not one and twenty — and such a son! — 
came to visit her daily. * But, so it was. 
Lady Clonbrony knew nothing of love — 
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She had read of it, indeed, in noyelr^ 
which sometimes, for fashion's sake, she 
had looked at, and over which she had 
been obliged to doze; but this was only 
love in books — love in real life she had^ 
never met with — in the life she led, how 
should she ? She had heard of it's mak- 
ing young people, and old people even, 
do foolish things; but those were foolish- 
people; and, if they were worse than 
foolish, why it was shocking, and no- 
body visited them. But lady Clonbrony^ 
had not, for her own part, the slightest 
notion, how people could be brought tO' 
this pass, nor how any body out of Bed- 
him could prefer, to a good house, a de- 
cent equipage, and aproper establishment,, 
what is called love in a cottage. As to^ 
Colambre, she had toa good an opinion 
of his understanding — ^to say nothing of 
his duty to his family, his pride, his 
rank, and his being her son — ^to let such 
an idea cross her imagination. As to her 
niece*, in the fitst place^ she was her 
niece, and first cousins should nevec 
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marry^ because they form no new con- 
nexions to strengthen the family interest^ 
or raise it's consequence. This doctrine 
her ladyship had repeated^ for years, so 
often and so dogmatically, that she con- 
ceived it to be incontrovertible, and of 
as full force as any law of the land, or 
as any moral or religious obligation. She 
would as soon have suspected her niece 
of an intention of stealing her diamond 
necklace, as of purloining Colanibre's 
heart, or manying this heir of the house 
of Clonbrony. 

Miss Nugent was so well apj)rised, 
and so thoroughly convinced of all this, 
that she never, for one moment, allowed 
herself to think of lord Colambre as a 
lover. Duty, honour, and gi'atitude — 
gratitude, the strong feeling and prin- 
ciple of her mind — forbade it ; she had 
so prepared and habituated herself to 
consider him as a person, with whom she 
could not possibly be united^ that, with 
perfect ease and simplicity, she behaved 
towards him exactly as if he was her 
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brother — Not in the equivocating sent! 
mental romance style, in which ladiell 
talk of treating meo as their hrothera/T 
whom they are all the time secretly think-iJ 
ing of and endeavouring to plea 
lovers — Not using this phrase as a coa 
venient pretence, a safe mode of securing T 
herself from suspicion or scandal, and of 
(injoying the advantages of confidence 
and the intimacy of friendship, till the 
propitious moment, when it should be 
time to declare or avow the sea-et of tkt 
heart. No! — This young lady was qnite 
above all double dealing ; she bad no 
mental reservation — no metaphysical 
subtleties — but, with plain, unsophisti- 
cated morality, in good faitli, and sim- 
ple truth, acted as she professed, thought 
Avhat she said, aud was that which she 
seemed to be. 

As soon as lady Clonbrony was ablf:9 
to see any body, her niece sent to Mrsl 1 
Broadhurst, who was very intimate with I 
the family ; she used to come frequejitlyj ' 
almost every evening, to sit with the^ inr 1 
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valide. Miss Broadhnrst accompanied her 
mother, for she did not like to go ont 
with any other chaperon — it was dis- 
agreeable to spend her time alone at 
home, and most agreeable to spend it 
with her friend miss Nugent. In this 
^he had no design, no coquetry ; miss 
Broadhnrst had too lofty and independ- 
ent a spirit to stoop to coquetry : she 
thought, that, in their interview at the 
gala, she understood lord Colambre, and 
that he understood her — that he was 
not inclined to court her for her fortune 
— that she would not be content with 
any suitor, who was not a lover. She 
was two or three years older thiin lord 
Colambre, perfectly aware of her want 
of beauty, yet with a just sense of her 
own merit, and of w^hat was becoming 
and due to the dignity of her sex. This, 
she trusted, was visible in her manners, 
and established in lord Colambre's mind; 
so that she ran no risk of being misun- 
derstood by him ; and as to what the 
rest of the world thought, she was so 
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well nsed to Utar weekly and diiily re*, 
ports of her groiog; to be married to fift 
di^rent people, that she cared little ft 
■what was said oh this siibjert. Indeei 
conscIoHs of rectitude, and with an ut- 
ter contempt for mean and common- 
place gossipiRg, she waa, for a woman, 
a=id a young woman, rather too disdain- 
ful of the opinion of the world. Mrs. 
Broadhnrst, though her daughter ha^ 
fully explained herself respe-Jting loi'ff 
Coltimbre, before she began this eour» 
of visiling, yet rejotted, that, evee oB 
this footing, there should be consteint in- 
tercoui-se between them. It was Mrs, 
Broiidhnrst's warmest wish, that hw 
daughter should obtain rank) and coq-i 
nect herself with an ancient family : shft 
was sensible, that the young lady's beingf. 
older than the gentleman might be arf' 
obstacle ; and very sorry she was to iiad^ 
that her daughter had so imprudcntlv, atf- 
unnecessarily, declared her age: hut still i 
this little obstacle might be overcome J 
much greater diflicnlties, iu tlie inaniaga 
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of inferior heiresses, were every iluy got 
over, aiid thougUt nothiug of. Then, iu> 
to the yoaog lady's own seutinieut?, her 
mother knew them better than she did 
herself: she understood her duughters 
pride, that she dreaded to be made an 
object of bai'gaia and sale ; but Mrs. 
Broadhurst^ who, with all her coarse* 
ness of mind, had rather a better notion 
of love matters than lady Clonbrony, 
perceived> through her daughter's hor^^ 
rour of being offered to lord Colanibre, 
through her anxiety, that nothing ap- 
proaching to an advance on the part of 
her family should be made, that, if lord 
Colambre should himself advance, he 
would stand a better chance of being ac- 
cepted, than any other of the numerous 
persons, who had yet aspired to the fa- 
vour of this heiress. The very circum- 
stance of his having paid no court to her 
at first, operated in his favour; for it 
proved that he was not mercenary, and 
that, whatever attention he might after- 
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wards show, she must be sure would be 
sincere and disinterested. 

" And noi^ let them but see one an- 
other in this easy^ intimate kind of way ; 
and you will find, my dear lady Clon- 
brony, things will go on of their own 
accord, all the better for our — minding 
our cards — and never minding any thing 
else. — I remember, when I was young 

— but let that pass — let the young peo- 
ple see one another, and manage their 
own affairs their own way — let them be 
together — that's all 1 say. Ask half the 
men you are acquainted with why they 
married, and their answer, if they speak 
truth, will be — ^Because I met miss 
such-a-one at such a place, and we were 
continually together' — Propinquity ! — 
Propinquity ! — as my father used to say 

— And he was married five times, and 
twice to heiresses ". — 

In consequence of this plan of leaving 
things to themselves, every evening lady 
Clonbrony made out her own little card* 
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table with Mrs. Broadhurst, and a Mr. 
and miss Pratt, a brother and sister, who 
were the most obliging, convenient 
neighbours imaginable. From time to 
time, as lady Clonbrony gathered up her 
<;ards, she would direct an inquiring 
glance to the group of young people at 
the other table ; whilst the more pi-udent 
.Mrs. Broadhurst sat plump with her back 
to them, parsing up her lips, and con- 
tracting her brows, in token of deep cal- 
culation, looking down impenetrable at 
her cards, never even noticing lady Clon- 
brony's glances, but inquiring, from her 
partner, ^^ How many they were by ho- 



nours ?" 



The young party generally consisted 
of miss Broadhurst, lord Colambre, miss 
Nugent, and her admirer, Mr. Salisbury. 
]VIr. Salisbury was a middle-aged gentle- 
man, very agreeable, and well informed ; 
he had travelled ; had seen a great deal 
of the world ; had lived in the best com- 
pany ; had acquired what is called good 
tact; was full of anecdote, not mere gos- 
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siping anecdotes, that lead to nothit^ 
but anecdotes characteristic of natioiuil 
manners, of human natui'e in gener^^ 
or of those illustrious individuals^, 
excite public cariosity and interest. Mid 
Nugent had seen him always in largV 
compauies, where he was admired fdi 
his sravoir-vivre, and for his entertaining 
anecdotes, but where he had no oppoi 
tunity of producing any of the highd 
powers of his understanding, or showing 
character. She found, that Mr. Sali^ 
bury appeared to her quite a differen 
person, when conversing with lord Cw 
lambre. Lord Colambre, %vith that ai 
dent thirst for knowledge, which it is £l 
wavs agreeable to gratify, had an air < 
openness and generosity, a frankness, 
warmth of manner, which, with god 
breeding, bnt with something beyond 1 
and superior to it's established forms, ir- 
resistibly won the confidence and attract 
ed the affection of those, %vith whnm } 
conversed. His manners were peculiarl 
agreeable to a person like Mr. Salisbury, 
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tired of the sameness and es^otism of lueu 
of the world. 

Miss Nugent had seldom, till now, 
had the advantage of hearing much con- 
versation on literary subjects. In the 
life she had been compelled to lead, she 
had acquired accomplishments, had ex- 
ercised her understanding upon every 
thing, that passed before her, and, from 
circumstances, had formed her judgment 
and her taste by observations on real life ; 
hut the ample page of knowledge had 
Yiever been unrolled to her eves. She 
had never had opportunities of acquiring 
literature herself, but she admired it in 
others, particularly in her friend, miss 
Broadhurst. Miss Broadhurst had re- 
ceived all the advantages of education, 
tv'hich money could procure, and had 
Jirofited by them in a manner uncommon 
among those, for whom they are pur- 
chased in such abundance : she not only 
had had many masters, and read many 
books, but had thought of what she 
read, and had supplied, by the strengtli 
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and energy of her own mind^ what cannot 
be acquired by the assistance of masters. 
Miss Nugent, perhaps, overvaluing the 
information, that she did not possess, and 
free from all idea of envy, looked up to 
her friend, as to a superior being, vdth a 
soit of enthusiastic admu*ation ; and noWy 
with " charmed attention," listened, by 
turns, to her, to Mr. Salisbury, and to 
lord Colambre, whilst they conversed on 
literary subjects — listened, with a coun- 
tenance so full of intelligence, of anima- 
tion so expressive of every good and kind 
affection, that the gentlemen did not al- 
w ays know \%hat they were saying. 

" Pray go on," said she, once to Mr. 
Salisbury — •^ You stop, perhaps, from 
politeness to me — from compassion to 
my ignorance ; but, though I am igno- 
rant, you do not tire me, I assure you. 
Did you ever condescend to read the 
Arabian tales ? — Like him, whose eyes 
were touched by the magical application 
from the dervise, I am enabled at once to 
see the riches of a new world — O I how 
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Bnlike, bow «aperior to that, in which T 
have li^^! — the great world, as it is 
called.** 

Lord Colamlve brongfat down a bean- 
tiffd edition of the Arabian tales, looked 
for the story, to which miss Xngent h^id 
alluded, and showed it to miss Broad- 
hnrst, who was also searching for it in 
ancyther volnme. 

Lady Clonbrony, from her card tahlc, 
saw the yoong people thus engaged 

" I profess not to understand these thinjrs 
so well as you say yon do, my dear Mrs, 
Broadhurst," whispered she, " But look 
there now ; they are at their books 1 — 
What do you expect can come of tliat 
sort of thing? — So ill bred, and down- 
right rude of Colambre, I must give him 
a hint." 

" No, no, for merc^^'s sake ! my dear 
lady Clonbrony, no hints, no hints, no 
remarks ! — ^What would you have ?— she 
reading, and my lord at the l^ac^k of Iwx 
chair, leaning over — and allowed, mind, 
to lean over to read the same thiuj; ««- 

VOL. V. p 
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Can't lie better ! — Never saw any i 
yet allowed to come so near her ! ■ 
Now, lady Clonbrony, not a word, not,| 
look, I beseech " 

" Well, well !— But if they had a litt 
music " 

*' My daughter's tired of music. Ho^ 
much do I owe your ladyship now ? 

three rubbers, I think. Now, thDugl|1 

you would not believe it, of a young] 
girl," continued Mrs. Broadhurst, " I caitfl 
assure your ladyship, niy daughter would" 
often rather go to a book than a ball." 

" Well now, that's very extraordinary, 
in the style in which she has been brought 
up ; yet books, and all that, are so fa- 
shionable now, that it's very natoral," 
said lady Clonbrony. 

About this time, Mr. Berryl, lord Co-I 
lambre's Cambridge friend, for whom hisi 
lordship bad fought the battle of the cui>l 
riclewith Moidicai, came to town. Lore 
Colambre introduced him to his mother,J 
by whom he was graciously received; fori 
Mr. Berryl was a young gentleman i 
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good figare^ good address^ good family, 
heir to a good fortune, and in every re- 
spect a fit match for miss Nugent. Lady 
Clonbrony thought, that it would be wise 
<o secure him for her niece before he should 
make his appearance in the London world, 
where mothers and daughters would soon 
make him feel his own consequence. Mr. 
Berryl, as lord Colambre's intimate friend, 
was admitted to the private evening par- 
ties at lady Clonbrony's, and he contri- 
buted to render them still more agreeable. 
His information, his habits of thinking, 
and his views, were all totally different 
from Mr. Salisbury's ; and their collision 
continually struck out that sparkling no- 
velty, which pleases peculiarly in conver- 
sation. Mr. Berryl's education, disposi- 
tion, and tastes, fitted him cxactlv for the 
station, which he was destined to fill in so> 
ciety — that of a country gentleman ; not 
meaning, by that expression, a mere eat- 
ing, drinking, hunting, shooting, igno- 
rant, country squire, of the old race, wliich 
is now nearly extinct ; but a cultivated, 

p 2 
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enlightened, iiniepeiideiit English countrj 
gentleman — the hapjiie^t, perhaps, of hn- 
inan beings. On tiie compardtive felicity 
of the town and conntry life ; on the dig- 
nity, ntility, elegance, and interesting 
nature of their different occupations, and 
general scheme of passing their time ; 
Mr. Berrj! and Mr. Salisbury had, one 
evening, a playful, entertaining, and, per- 
haps, instructive con^'«rsalion ; each 
party, !it the end, remaining, as frequcntlT 
happens, of their own (pinion. It was 
observed, that miss Broadhurst ably and 
■vvannly defended Mr. Benyl's side of the 
question; and, in their views, plans, and 
estimates of lite, there appeared a remark- 
able, and, as lord Colambre thought, a 
happy coincidence. Whe« she was at 
last called upon to give her decisive judg- 
ment between a town and a country lifl;, 
she declared,that " if she were condemned 
to the extremes of either, she should pre- 
fer a country life, as much as she should 
prefer Robinson Cnisoe's diary to the 
journal of the idle man in the Spectator," 
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^^ Lord bless me ! — Mrs. Broadburst, 
4o you hear what your daughter is say* 
tog ? "—-cried lady Clonbrony, who, from 
the dard table; ient ati attentive ear to all 
that w»» going forward ■— " Is it possible^ 
that miss Broadhurst^ with her fortune^ 
and pretensions^ and sense^ can really be 
serions in saying she would be content to 
livi6 in the country ?** 

"What's that you say, child, about 
living in the country ? " said Ml*s. Broad- 
hurst. 

Miss Broadbur»t repeated what she 
had said. 

•^ Girls always think so, t» lio have 
It^ed in tcnvnV said Mrs. Broadhurst — 
** They are always dreaming of sheep 
and sheephooks; but tl>e first winter 
the country cures them ; a shepherd- 
ess, in winter, is a sad and sorry sort 
of pei-sonage, except at a masque- 
rade." 

*^ Colambre," said lady Clonbrony, " [ 
am sure miss Broadhurst's sentiments 
about town life, and idl that, must de- 
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light you For do y^u kno w^ ma^afin> 

he is always trying to persuade me to give 
up living in town ? — CcJambre and misi 
Broadhurst perfectly agree.** 

*^ Mind your cards^ my dear lady 
Clonbrony/' interrupted Mrs. Broadhurst, 
"in pity to your partner — Mr, Pratt 
has certainly the patience of Job — Your 
ladyship has revoked twice this hand." 

Lady Clonbrony begged a thousand* 
pardons, fixed her eyes, and endeavoured 
to fix her mind, on the cards ; but there 
was something said at the other end of 
the room, about an estate in Cambridge- 
shire, which soon distracted her attention 
again. Mr. Pratt certainly had the pa- 
tience of Job. She revoked, and lost the 
game, though they had four by ho- 
nours. 

As soon as she rose from the card 
table, and could speak to Mrs. Broad* 
hurst Spart, she communicated her ap- 
prehensions — 

*' Seriously, my dear madam,** said she, 
'^ I believe I have done very wrong to 
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admit Mr. Berryl just now, though it 
was on Grace's account I did it — But, 
ma'am, I did not know miss Broadhurst 
had an estate in Cambridgeshire ; theif 
two estates just close to one another, I 
heard them say — Lord bless me, ma'am ! 
there's the danger of propinquity indeed ! " 

^^ No danger, no danger," persisted 
Mrs. Broadhurst. '^ I know my girii 
better than you do, begging your lady- 
ship's pardon — No one thinks less of 
estates than she does." 

" Well, I only know I heard her talk- 
ing of them, and earnestly, too.'* 

^* Yes, very likely — But don't you 
know, that girls never think of what they 
are talking about, or rather never talk of 
what they are thinking abos^t ? And 
they ba>^e always ten times more to say 
to the man they don't care for, than t6 
him they do." 

" Very extraordinary ! " said lady Clon- 
brony — *^ I only hope you are right." 

** I am sure of it," said Mrs. Broad- 
^ hurst — ^^ Only let things go on, and 
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mind yoiu' cards, I beseech yon, to moP- 
£ow night, better than you did to night; 
and you will »ee, that things will turn cmt 
juet as 1 prophesied. Lord CoUicbffr 
m'M cumc to a point-blank projiosol bA- 
fore thti eud oi' the week, and will be act 
cepted, or my name'b not Broadfaurst. 
"Why, in plain English, I am clear my 
girl liki:s him; anil, when that's the cai^ 
yon know, can you doubt how the thin^ 
wili end?" 

Mrs. Broadhurst was perfectly right il 
every point of Iter reasoniag but one. 
From long habit of seeing and conaideft 
ing, that such an^ heiress as ber daughter 
might many whom she pleased ; fronl 
eenatantly seeing, that she was the pef* 
son to decide and to reject ; Mrs. Broi 
hurst had literally taken it for grant 
that every thing was to depend npon 
danghter's inclinations : she was not miv 
takea, in the present case, in opining 
that the young lady would not lie aven 
to lord Coliunbrc, if he came to whi 
aIic called a point-blank proposal. J 
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really never occurred to Mrs. Broad- 
Imrst, that any man, whom her daughter 
was the least inclined to favour, could 
think of any body else. Quick- sighted 
in these affairs, as the matron thought 
herself^ she saw but one side of the ques- 
tion; blind and dull of comprehension 
as she thought lady Clonbrony on this 
subject, she was herself so completely 
blinded by her own prejudices, as to be 
incapable of discerning the })lain thing, 
that was before her eyes ; videlicet, that 
lord Colambre preferred Grace Nugent. 
Lord Colambre made no proposal before 
the end of the week ; but this Mrs. 
Broadhurst attributed to an unexpected 
t>ccurrence, which prevented things from 
going on in the train, in which they had 
been proceeding so smoothly. Sir John 
Berryl, Mr. Berryl's father, was suddenly 
seized with a dangerous illness. The 
news was brought to Mr. Berryl one 
evening, whilst he was at lady Clon- 
brony's^ The circumstances of domestic 
distress^ which afterwards occurred in the 

P 5 
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family of his friend, entirely occupied 
lord Colambre*9 time and attention. All 
thoughts of love were suspended, and hia 
nrhole mind was given up to the active 
services of frieBdship.. The sudden ill- 
ness of sir John Berrjl spread aa alarm 
among his ci-editors, which brought to 
light, at once, the dis<H*der of his affairs, 
of which his son had no knowledge or 
suspicion.. Lady Berry] had been a very 
expensive woman, especially in equi- 
pages r and Mordicai, the coachmaker, 
appeared at this time the foremost and 
the most inexorable of their creditors. 
Conscious, that the ^barges in his ac- 
count wove exorbitant^ and that they 
would not be allowed,, if ej^amined by 
a court of justice ; that it was a debt, 
which only ignorance and extravagance 
could have in the first instance incurred^ 
swelled afterwards to an amazing amount 
by interest, and interest upon interest; 
Mordicai was impatient to obtain pa]^ 
ment whilst sir John yet lived, or at least 
to obtai^ legal security for the whak 
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sum from tte heir. Mr. Berryl offered, 
his bond for the amount of the reason-^ 
able charges in his aceount ; but thia 
Mordicai absolutely refused, declaring, 
that, now he had the power in his own 
hands, he would use it to obtain the ut- 
most penny of his debt ; that he would 
not let the thing slip through his fingers ; 
that a debtor never yet escaped him, audi 
never should; that a man's lying upon 
his death-bed was no excuse to a creditor ; 
that he was not a whiffler, to stand upon 
ceremony about disturbing a gentleman 
in his last moments ; that he was not to 
be cheated out of his due by such nice- 
ties ; that he was prepared to go all 
lengths the law would allow ; for that, as 
to what people said of him, he did not 
care a doit — " Cover your face with 
your hands, if you like it, Mr. Berryl; 
you may be ashamed for me, but I feel 
no shame for myself — I am not so 
weak." Mordecai's countenance said 
more than his words ; livid with malice, 
and with atrocious determination in his 
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eyes, he stood — "Yes, sir," said lie, 
** ymi may look at me as you please — it 
is pogsihle — I am in earnest, Connilt 
what yoa'U do now, behind luy bark or 
before my face, it ronies to the same 
thing; — for nothing will do but my 
Bioney or your bond, Mr. Berryl — The 
arrest is made on the person of your fa- 
ther, luckily made while the breath is 
still in the body Yes — start for- 
ward to strike me, if you dare — Yonr 
father, sir John Berrjl, sick or weU, is 
my prisoner." 

Lady Berryl and Mr. Berryl's sistera, 
in an agony of grief, rushed into thc-J 
room. 

" It's all useless," cried Mordic^ 1 
turning his back upon the ladrei — *' ITleB* J 
tricks upon creditors won't do with me 1 1 
I'm used to these scenes; I'm not mad^J 
of snch stuff as you think — t<eave $ I 
gentleman in peace in his hist moraeatftf 
— No ! he ought not, nor shan't die ilf I 
peace, if he don't pay his debts ; and, : 
you are all to mighty sorry, ladies, tiiere*4 J 
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the gentleman you may kneel to ; if ten- 
derness is the order of the day, it's for 
the son to show it, not me. Ay, now, 
Mr. Berryl,** cried he, as Mr. Berryl 
took np the bond to sign it — " you're 
beginning to know I'm not a fool, to be 
trifled with. Stop your hand, if you 
choose it, sir ; it's all the same to me ; 
the person, or the money, I'll carry with 
me OQt of this house." 

Mr« Benyl signed the bond, and threw 
it t3 him. 

^^ There, monster ! — quit the house ! '* 

** Monster is not actionable — 1 wish 
yon had called me rascal^'' said Mordi- 
cai, grinning a horrible smile ; and, tak«- 
ing up the bond deliberately, returned it 
to Mr. Berryl ~ *' This paper is worth 
nothing to me, sir — it is not wit- 
nessed." 

Mr. Berryl hastily left the room, and 
returned with lord Colambre* Mordicai 
changed countenance and grew pale, for 
a moment, at sight of lord Colambre. 

^^ Well^ my lord^ since it so happens. 
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I am not sony, that you should be wit-^ 
nees to this paper/' said he ; ^^ and in- 
deed not sorry, that you should witness 
the whole proceeding ; for I trust I shall 
be able to explain to yon my conduct/' 

" I do not come here, sir," inteimpted 
lord Colambre, ^^ to listen to any expla-^ 
nations of your conduct, which I per-*- 
fectly understand ; — I come to witness a 
bond for my friend Mr. Berryl, if you 
think proper to extort from him such a 
bond;' 

*^ I extort nothing, my loi'd. Mr. 
Berryl, it is ^te a vdinntary act, take 
notice, on your part; sign or not, wit- 
ness or not, as you please, gentlemen," 
said Mordicai, sticking his bands in his 
pockets, and recovering his look of black 
and fixed determination. 

" Witness it, witness it, my dear lord," 
said Mr. Berryl,. looking at his mother 
and weeping sisters — ^^ Witness it, 
quick!" 

*^. Mr. B|erryl must just run over his 
name again in your presence^ my lord. 
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with a dry pen/* said Mordicai, putting 
the pen into Mr. BerryPs hand. 

" No, sir," said lord Colambre — ^^my 
friend shall never sign it." 

" As you please, my lord — The bond 
or the body, before I quit this house/' 
said Mordicai. 

^^Neither, sir, shall you have; and you 
quit this house directly." 

"How! how! — my lord, how*s "this?" ^ 

"Sir, the arrest you have made is as 
illegal as it is inhuman." 

" Illegal, my lord!" said Mordicai, 
startled. 

" Illegal, sir. I came into this house 
at the moment when your bailiff asked, 
and was refused admittance. Afterr 
wards, in the confusion of the family 
above stairs, he forced open tlie house 
door with an iron bar — I saw him — I 
am ready to give evid^nc^e of the fact 
Now proceed at your peril ^" 

Mordicai, without reply, snatched up 
his hat, and walked towards the door; 
but lord Colambre held the door open --r 
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the door was immediHiely at the bead of I 
the stairs — and Mordicai, seeing hU 
indignant look and proud form, hesi- 
tated to pass ; for he had always heard» 
that Iriiihnien are " quick in the execn- 
tive part of justice." 

" I'ass on, sir," repeated lord Co- 
lamhre, with an air of ineffable con- 
tempt: " I am a gentleman — yon have 
nothing to fear-" 

Mordicai ran doivn stairs ; lord Co-' 
lanibre, before lie went hack into tli» ' 
room, waited to see Mordicai and his 
bailiff out of the house. When Mof- 
dicai waa fairly at the bottom of the- ] 
stairs, he turned, and, white with rage, 
looked up at lord Colambre. 

" Chanty begins at home, my lord," 
said he. " Look at home — You Bhall 
pay for this," added he, standing half- 
shielded by the house door; for lord I 
Colambre moved foi-ward as he 5)>oke the I 
last words — " And I give yon this warn- ] 
ing, because I know it will be of no use 1 
to you ^Your inost obedient, my lord." i 
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The house door closed after Mor- 
dicai. 

'^ Thank Heaven!*' thought lord Co- 
lambre, ** that I did not horsewhip that 
mean wretch ! — This warning shall be 
of use to me — Bat it is not time to think 
of that yet.** 

Lord Colambre turned from his own 
affairs to those of his friend, to offer all 
the assistance and consolation in his 
power. — Sir John Benyl died that night. 
Jlis danghters, who had Hred in the 
highest style in London, were left to^ 
tally unprovided for. His -widow had 
tDOttgaged her jomture. Mr. Berryl had 
an estate now left to him, but without 
any income. He could not be so disho- 
nest, as to refuse to pay bis father's just 
debts ; he could not let his mother and 
risters starve. The scene of distress, to 
which lord Colambre was witness in this 
family, made a still greater impression 
upon him, than bad been made by the 
warning or the threats of Mordicai. The 
similarity between the circumstances of 
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his friend^s family and of his own strtick 
him forcibly. 

All this evil had arisen from lady Ber- 
ryl's passion for living in London, and at 
watering places. She had made her hus- 
band an ABSENTEE — an absentee from 
his home, his affairs, his duties, and his 
estate. The sea, the Irish channel, did 
not, indeed, flow between him and his^ 
estate ; but it was of little importance 
whether the separation was effected by 
land or water— the consequences, the 
negligence, the extravagance, were the 
same. 

Of the few people of his age, who- 
are capable of profiting by the experience 
of others, lord Colambre was one-— 
*^ Experience," as an elegant writer has^ 
observed, ^^ is an article, that may be 
borrowed with safety, and is often dearljr 
bought." 
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IN the mean time, lady Clonbrony had 
been occnpied with thoughts very dif- 
ferent from those, which passed in the 
mind of her son* Though she had ne- 
ver completely recovered from her rheu- 
matic pains, she had become inordinately 
impatient of confinement to her own 
house, and weary of those dull evenings 
at home, which had, in her son's ab- 
sence, become insupportable. She told 
over her visiting tickets regularly twice a 
day, and gave to every card of invitation 
a heartfelt sigh. Miss Pratt alarm- 
ed her ladyship, by bringing intelli- 
gence of some parties given by persons 
of consequence, to which she was not 
invited. She feared, that she should be 
forgotten in the world, well knowing how 
soon the world forgets those they do not 
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see every day and every where. How 
miserahle is the fine lady's lot, who can- 
not forget the world, and who b forgot 
by the world in a momi'nt' How nrach 
more miserable still is the condition of a 
woidd-be-fine lady, working her way up 
in the world with cure and pains ! By 
her, every the slightest fjiilore of atten- 
tion, from persons of rank and fashion, 
is marked and felt with jealoas anxiety, 
and with a seaae of mortification the 
most acQte- — an invitaiion onntted is a 
matter of the most serious conseqneoce, 
not only a» it regards the present, but 
the future ; for if she be not invited by 
lady A, it will lower her in the eyes of 
lady B, and of all the ladies of the 
alphabet. It will form a precedent of 
the most dangerous and inevitable ap- 
plication. If she has nine invitations, 
and the tenth be wanting, the nine have 
no power to make her happy. This was 
precisely lady Clonbrony's case — there 
was to be a party at lady St. James's, 
fo*' which lady Clonhrony had no c 
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^^ So nngratefnl! so monstrous, of 
lady St. James! — What! was the gala 
so soon forgotten, and all the marked 
attentioas paid that n^t to lady St. 
James I — attentions, you know, Pratt, 
which were looked upon with a jealous 
eye, and made me enemies enough, I am 
told, in another quarter ! — Of all peo* 
pie, I did not expect to be slighted by 
lady St. James!"* 

Miss Pratt, who was ever ready to nn* 
dertake the defence of any person, who 
had a tide, pleaded, in mitigation of 
censure, that perhaps lady St. James 
might not be aware, that her ladyship 
was yet well enough to venture out. 

^^ O! my dear miss Pratt! that can* 
not be the thing; for, in spite of my 
rheumatism, which really was bad enough 
}ast Sunday, I went on purpose to the 
Royal Chapel, to , show myself in the 
closet, and knek close to her ladyship 
«^— And, my dear, we curtsied, and she 
congratulated me, after churchy upon my 
being abroad again, and was so happy 
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to see me look so well, and all that — 
O! it 19 something very extraordinary^ 
and onacconntable!" 

" But, I dare say, a card will i 
yet," sjud miss Pratt. 

Upon this hint, lady Clonhrony's hope 
revived ; and, staying her anger, she 
hegan to consider Iiow bhe could managQ. 
to get herself invited. Refreshing ticketq 
were left nextinorning at lady St. James's^ 
with their corners properly tunied up: I 
to do the thing better, separate tickeftif 
for herself and for miss Nugent werft i 
left for each member of the fiunUy; aod!] 
her civil messages, left with the footman, 
extended to the utmost possibility of re- 
mainder. It had occurred to her lady- 
ship, that, for miss somebody, the com-9 
panion, of whom she had never in ho* 1 
life thought before, she had omitted ta j 
leave a card last time, and she now left J 
a note of explanation ; she farther, with J 
her rheumatic head and arm out of tha 
coach window, sat, the wind blowing J 
keen upon her, explaining to the porter | 
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and the footman^ to discover whether 
her former^ tickets had gone safely up to 
lady St. James ; and^ on the present oc- 
casion, to make assurance doubly sure, 
she slid handsome expedition money into 
the servant's hand — *^ Sir, you will be 
sure to remember** — ^^ O certainly ! your 
ladyship.** 

She well knew what dire offence has 
frequently been taken^ what sad disasters 
have occurred, in the fashionable world, 
from the neglect of a porter in deliver- 
ing, or of a footman in carrying up one 
of those talismanic cards. — But, in spite 
of all her manoeuvres, no invitation to 
the party amved next day. Pratt was 
next set to work. Miss Pratt was a 
most convenient go-between, who, in 
consequence of doing a thousand little 
services, to which few others of her rank 
in life would stoop, had obtained the 
entree to a number of great houses, and 
was behind the scenes in many fashion- 
able families. Pratt could find out, and 
Pratt could hint, and Pratt could manage 
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to get things done cleverly — aod hints 
were given, in dl directums, to teorfr 
round to lady St. Jiuites. But still they' 
did not take effect. At last, Pratt sug- 
gested, that, perhaps, thongh every thing 
else had failed, dried salmoti might be" 
tried with success. Lord ClonhronThai 
just had souie uncommonly good 
Ireland, which Pratt knew lady St. James^ 
M'ould like to have at her supper, 
caui^e a certain personage, whom sh#- 
would not name, was particulariy fontf' 
of it — Wheel within wheel, in the finri' 
world, as well as io the politiciU world 
— Bribes for all occasions, and for all 
ranks! — The timely present was sentj' 
accepted with many thanks, and nnder^i 
stood as it was meant. Per favour of 
this propitiatory offering, and of a pro-^ 
mis* of half a dozen pair of real Lime-" 
rick gloves to miss Pratt — a promise; 
which Pratt clearly comprehended to bd 
a conditional promise — the grand object 
Avas at length accomplished. The very 
day before the party was to take place. 
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Cmho cards of invitation to lady Clon* 
brony and to miss Nugent^ with lady 
St. James's apologies ; her ladyship was 
coacemed to find^ that^ by some negli- 
gence of her servants, these cards were 
not sent in proper time. ^^ How slight 
an ^idbgy will do from some people,'* 
thought miss Nugent; *^ how eager to for- 
give, when it is for our interest or our 
{Measure ; how well people act the being 
deceived, even when all parties know, 
that they see the whole trutli ; and how 
low pride will stoop, to gain it's ob- 
ject ! " 

Ashamed of the whole transaction, 
miss Nugent eaiiiestly wished, that a re- 
fusal should be sent, and reminded her 
aunt of her rheumatism ; but rheumatism 
and all other objections were overruled 
— lady Clonbrony would go. It was 
just when this affair was tluis, in her 
opinion, successfully settled, that lord 
Colambre came in, with a countenance 
of unusual seriousness, his mind full of 
VOL. V. a 
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the melanclialy scenes he had witnessed 
in his fnend's family. 

" What ia the matter, Colamhre ?'' 
He related what had passed; he de* 
scribed the bmtal conduct of Mordicai ; 
the anguish of the mother and sisters; 
th« distress of Mr. Berryl. Tears rolled 
down miss Nugenf s cheeks — ^Lady Clon- 
brony declared it was very shocking; 
listened with . attention to all the particu- 
lars ; but never failed to correct her son, 
whenever he said Mr. Berryl. 

" Sir Arthur Berryl, you mean." ' 
She was, however, really touched with 
compassion, when he spoke of lady Ber-^ 
ryl's destitute condition ; and her son 
was going on to repeat what Mordicai 
had said to him, but lady Clonbrony in- 
terrupted — 

. ^^ O! my dear Colambre! don't repeat 
that detestable man's impertinent speeches 
to me — If there is any thing really 
about business, speak to your father — 
At any rate, don't tell us of it now. 
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because I've a hundred things to do/' 
said her ladyship, hurrying out of the 

room ^* Grace, Grace Nugent ! I 

want you ! " 

Lord Colambre sighed deeply. 

" Don't despair," said miss Nugent, as 
she followed to obey lier aunt's summons 
— " Don't despair, don't attempt to speak 
to her again till to morrow morning — 
Her head is now full of lady St. James's 
party — When it is emptied of that, you 
will have a better chance — Never de- 
spair." 

'^ Never, while you encourage me to 
hope that any good can be done." 

Lady Clonbrony was particularly glad, 
that she had carried' her point about this 
j)aity at lady St. James's ; because, from' 
the first private intimation, that the 
duchess of Torcastcr was to be there, her 
ladyship flattered herself, that the lohg-^ 
desired introduction might then be ac- 
complished^ But of this hope' lady St. 
James had likewise received intimation 
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from the double-dealing miss Pratt ; and 
a warning note was dispatched to the 
duchess to let her grace knoiv, that 
cumstances had occurred, which had r 
(lered it impossible not to ask Me Cttiii- 
brotdes. An exciise, of course, for not 
going to this party, waa sent by the duch- 
ess — Her grace did not like large part 
■ — she would have the pleasure of acceCT 
iug lady St. James's invitation for 
select party, on Wednesday the 10 
Into these select parties, lady Clonbrt 
had never been admitted. In return I 
her great entertainmentB, she was invi 
to great entertainments, to larji^ partid 
hut farther she could never penetrate. ' 

At lady St. James's, and with her se^" 
lady Clonbrony snffered a <lifFerent kind 
of mortification from that, which lady 
Langdale and Mrs. Dare^'ille made ] 
endure. She was saie from the wit 
raillery, the sly iimcndo, the insolent r 
micry ; but she was kept 
impassabk diataace, by ceremony- 
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far shalt thou go, and no farther," was 
expressed in every look, in every word, 
and in a thousand different ways. 

By the most punctilious respect and 
nice regard to precedency, even by words 
of courtesy — ^^ Your ladyship does me 
honour," &c. — lady St. James contrived 
to mortify, and to mark the difference be- 
tween those, with whom she was, and with 
whom she was not, upon terms of intimacy 
and equality. Thus the ancient grandees 
of Spain drew a line of demarcation be- 
'tween themselves and the newly created 
aobility. — Whenever or wherever they 
m&, they treated the new nobles with the 
utmost respect, never addressed them but 
with all their titles, with low bows, and 
with all the appearance of being, with the 
most perfect consideration, any thing but 
their equals ; whilst towards one another, 
the grandees laid aside their state, and, 
omitting their titles, it was, " Alcald — 
Medina — Sidonia — Infantado, '* and a 
freedom and familiarity, which marked 
equality. Entrenched in etiquette in this 
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manner, and mocked with marks of re- 
spect, it was impossible either to intrude 
or to complain of being excluded. 

At supper, at lady St, James's, lady 
Clonbrony's present was pronounced by 
some gentleman to be remarkably high 
flavoured. This observation turned the 
conversation to Irish commodities and 
Ireland. Lady Clonbrany, possessed by 
the idea, that it was disadvantageous to 
appear as an Irishwoman, oras a favourer 
of Ireland, began to be embarrassed by 
lady St. James's repeated thanks — Had 
it been in her power to offer any thing 
else, with propriety, she would not have 
thought of sending her ladyship any 
thing from Ireland. Vexed by the ques- 
tions, that were asked her about her 
countrify lady Clonbrony, as usual, de- 
nied it to be her country, and went on to 
depreciate and abuse every thing Irish; 
to declare, that there was no possibility 
of living in Ireland ; and that, for her 
own part, she was resolved never to re- 
turn thither. Lady St. James, preserving 
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perfect silence, let her go on. Lady 
Cloubrony, imagining that this silence 
arose from coincidence of opinion, pro- 
ceeded, with all the eloquence she pos- 
sessed, which was very little, repeating 
the same exclamations, and reiterating 
her vow of perpetual expatriation ; till at 
last, an elderly lady, who was a stranger 
to her, and whom she had till this mo- 
ment scarcely noticed, took up tlic defenct' 
of Ireland with much warmth and ener- 
gy; the eloquence with which she spoke, 
and the respect, with which she was 
heard, astonished lady Clonbrony, 

" Who is she ?" whispered her lady- 
ship* 

" Does not your ladyship know lady 
Oranmore — the Irish lady Oranmore ? " 

*^ Lord bless me ! — what have I said ! 
— what have I done ! — O ! why did 
not you give me a hhit, lady St. James ? " 

^^ I was not aware, that your ladyship 
was not acquainted with lady Oranmore," 
re])lied lady St. James, unmoved by hei 
distress. 
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Every body sympathised with lady 
Oninmore^ and admired the honest zeal, 
with which she abided by her country, 
and defended it against nnjnst aspersions 
and affected execrations. Eyery one pre- 
sent enjoyed lady CIonbrony*s confnsion, 
except miss Nngent, who sat with her 
eyes bowed down by penetrative shame, 
during the whole of this scene; she 
was glad, that lord Colambre was not 
witness to it, and comforted herself with 
the hope, that, npon the whole, lady 
Clonbrony wonid be benefited by the pain 
she had felt. This instance might con- 
vince her, that it was not necessary to 
deny her country to be received in any 
company in England; and that those, 
who have the courage and steadiness to 
be themselves, and to support what they 
feel and believe to be the truth, must 
command respect. Miss Nugent hoped, 
that, in consequence of this conviction, 
lady Clonbrony would lay aside the little 
affectations, by which her manners were 
painfully constrained and ridiculous j and 
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above all^ she hoped, that what lady 
Or^nmore had said of Ireland might dis- 
pose her aunt to listen with patience to 
all lord Colambre might urge in favour of 
returning to her home. — But miss Nu- 
gent hoped in vain. Lady Clonbrony ne- 
ver in her life generalised any observa- 
tions, or drew any but a partial conclu- 
sion from the most striking facts. 

^^ Lord I my dear Grace ! ^ said she, as 
soon as they were seated in their carriage 
— r " What a scrape I got into to night at 
supper, and what disgrace I eame to ! — 
And all this because I did not know lady 
Oranmore — Now you see the inconceiv- 
able disadvantage of not knowing every 
body — Every body of a certain rank, of 
course, I mean." 

Miss Nugent endeavoured to slide in 
her own moral on the occasion, but it 
would not do. 

*^ Yes, my dear, lady Oranmore may 
talk in that kind of style of Ireland, be- 
cause, on the other hand, she is so highly 
connected in England, and, besides, she 
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is an old lady, and may take liberties ; in 
shorty she is lady Oranmore^ and that^s 
enough.** 

The next morning, when they all met 
at breakfast, lady. Oonbrony complained 
bitterly of her increased rheumatism, of 
the disagreeable, stupid party they had 
had the preceding night, and of the ne- 
cessity of going to another formal party 
that night, the next, and the next, and, in 
the true fine lady style^ deplored her si- 
tuation, and the impossibility of avoiding 
those things, 

*' Which felt they curse, yet covet stiH to fee!.'^ 

Miss Nugent determined to retire, as 
soon as she could, from the breakfast 
room, to leave lord Colambre an oppor- 
tunity of talking over his family affairs at 
full liberty. She knew, by the serious- 
ness of his countenance, that his mind 
was intent upon doing so, and she hoped, 
that his influence with his father and 
mother would not be exerted in vain. 
But, just as she was rising from the 
breakfast table, in came sir Terence 
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OTay^ and^ seating himself quite at his 
ease, in spite of lady Clonbrony's repul- 
sive looks^ his awe of lord Cohunbre 
having now worn off — 

^^ Fm tired,'* said he, " and have a 
right to be tired ; for it's no small walk 
I've taken for the good of this noble 
family this morning — And, miss Nugent, 
before I say more, I'll take a cup of ta 
from you, if you please — ^" 

Lady Clonbrony rose, with groat statc- 
liness, and walked to the farthest end of 
the room, where she established herself 
at her writing table, and began to Avrita 
notes. 

Sir Terence wiped his forehead delibe- 
rately — 

" Then I've had a fine run — Miss Nu- 
gent, I believe you never saw nic run ; — - 
but I can run, I promise you, when it's to 
serve a friend — And, my lord — (turning 
to lord Clonbrony) — what do you think 
I run for this morning — to :buy a barg^iin 
— and of what ? — a bargain of a bad 
debt — a debt of yours, which I bargained 
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for, and up just in time — and Mordicaf s 
ready to hang himself this minnte ^ 
For what do you think but that rascal 
was bringing upon you — but an execu- 
tion?— -he was." 

" An execution ! '* repeated every body 
present, except lord Colambre. 

" And how has this been prevented^ 
sir ?'* said lord Colambre. 

" O ! let me alone for that," said sir 
Terence. " I got a hint from my little 
friend, Paddy Brady, who would not be 
paid for it either, though he's as poor as 
a rat. Well ! as soon as I got the hint, 
I dropped the thing I had in my hand, 
which was the Dublin Evening, and ran 
for the bare life — for there wasn't a coach 
— in my slippers, as I was, to get into the 
prior creditor's shoes, who is the little 
solicitor, that lives in Crutched Friars, 
which Mordicai never dreamt of, luckily; 
so be was very genteel, though he was 
taken on a sudden, and from his break* 
fast, whkh an Englishman don't tike 
particularly — I popped him a douceur of 
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a dranght, at thirty-one days, on Gar- 
raghty, the agent ; of which he must get 
notice ; bnt I won't dbseant on the law 
before the ladies — he handed me over 
his debt and execution, and he made me 
prior creditor in a trice. Then I took 
coach in state, the first I met, and away 
with me to Long Acre — saw Mordicai. 
— * Sir,' says I, ' I hear youVe meditating 
an execution on a friend of mine.' — ^ Am 
I,' said the rascal, ^ who told yon so ? ' — 
* No matter,' said I — * But I just called 
in to let you know there's no use in life 
of your execution ; for there's a prior 
creditor with his execution, to be satisfied 
first.' So he made a great many black 
faces, and said a great deal, which I nea- 
rer listened to, but came oflF here clean to 
tell you all the story." 

" Not one word of which do I under- 
stand," said lady Clonbrony. 

" Then, my dear, you are very un-^ 
grateful," said lord Clonbrony. 

Lord Colambre said nothing, for' he 
wished to learn more of »ir Terence 
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OTay*s character, of the state of his 
father's affairs, and of the family me- 
thods of proceeding in matters of busi- 
ness. 

'^ Faith ! Terry, 1 know Fm very 
thankful to yon — But an execution's an 
ugly thing — and 1 hope there's no 
danger ^ 

" Never fear ! '* said sir Terence — 
" Havn't I been at my wits' ends for my- 
self or my friends ever since I come to 
man's estate — to years of discretion I 
should say, for the dense a foot of estate 
have I — But use has sharpened my wits 
pretty well for your service ; so never be 
in dread, my good lord ; for look ye ! " 
cried the reckless knight, sticking his arms 
akimbo — " look ye here ! in sir Terence 
O'Fay stands a host, that desires no bet- 
ter than to encounter, single witted, all 
the duns in the united kingdoms, TVIor- 
dicai the jew inclusive." 

" Ah ! that's the devil, that Mordicai," 
said lord Clonbrony — " that's the only 
man on Earth I dread." 
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*^ Why he is only a coachmaker, is not 
he ? ** said lady Clonbrony — "I can't 
think how yon can talk, my lord, of 
dreading such a low man — Tell biui, if 
he's troublesome, we won't bespeak any 
more carriages; and, Pm sure, I wish 
you would not.be so silly, my lord, to 
employ him any more, when you know 
he disappointed me the last birthday 
about the landau, which I have not got 
yet." 

" Nonsense, my dear,** said lord Clon- 
brony, " you don't know what you are 
talking of— — ^Terry, I say, even a friend- 
ly execution is an ugly thing." 

" Phpo! pboo! — an ugly thing! — So 
is a fit of the gout — But one's all the 
better for it after. 'Tis just a renewal of 
life, my lord , for which one must pay a 
bit of a fine, you know. Take patience, 
and leave me to manage all properly — 
You know I'm used to these things — Only 
you recollect, if you please, how I ma- 
naged my friend lord it's bad 

to be mentioning names — hut lord euery- 
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hoify-knows-uiho — Didn't I bring him 
through cleverly, when there was that 
rascally attem]>t 1o seize the family plate ? 
I had notice, and what did I do, but 
broke open a partition between that lord's 
house and my lodgings, which I had i 
taken next door ; and so, when the sheriff's ' 
officers were searching below on the 1 
ground floor, I just shoved the plate easy 1 
through to my bedchamber at a moment's ' 
ivarning, and then bid the gentlemen ' 
walk in, for they couldn't set a foot in 
my Paradise, the devils ! — So they stood 
looking at it throngh the wall, and cnrs- 
ing me, and I holding both my sides , 
with laughter at their fallen faces." 

Sir Terence and lord Clonbrony laugh- 
ed in concert. 

" This is a good story," said miss Na-' 
gent, smiling; "bnt surely, sir Terence, ' 
such things are never done in real life?" 

" Done ! ay, are they ; and I cuald I 
tell you a hundred better strokes, my dear *^ 
miss Nugent." 

"Grace!" cried lady Clonbrony," do 
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pray have the goodness to seal and send 
these notes ; for really," whispered she^ 
as her niece came to the table^ I caicnt 
steOy 1 cawnt bear that man's vice, his ac- 
cent grows honider and horrider ! — " 

Her ladyship rose, and left the room. 

" Why, then," continued sir Terence, 
following up miss Nugent to the table, 
where she was sealing letters — "I mnst 
tell you how I sarved that same man, on 
another occasion, and got the victory too.** 

No general officer could talk of his 
Tictories, or fight his battles o*er again^ 
trith more complacency, than sir Te- 
rence O'Fay recounted his civil exploits. 

^' Now rU tell miss Nugent. There 
was a footman in the family, not an 
Irishman, but one of your powdered Eng- 
lish scoundrels, that ladies are so fond of 
having hanging to the backs of their car- 
riages ; one Fleming he was, that turned 
spy, and traitor, and informer, went pri- 
vately, and gave notice to the creditors, 
where the plate was hid in the thickness 
of the chimney — but if he did, what 
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happened? — Why, I had my couuter- 
spy, an honest little Irish boy, in the cre- 
ditor's shop, that I had secured with a 
little douceur of usquebsCugh ; and he out- 
witted, as was natural, the English lying 
valet, and gave us notice just in the nick, 
and I got ready for their reception ; and, 
miss Nugent, I only wish you'd seen the 
excellent sport we had, letting them fol- 
low the scent they got ; and> when they 
were sure of their game^ what did they 
find ? — Ha ! ha ! ha ! — dragged out, af- 
ter a world of labour, a heavy box of 

a load of brick-bats ; not an item of my 
friend's plate, that was all snug in the coal- 
hole, where them dunces never thought 

of looking it Ha! ha! ha!" 

" But come, Terry," cried lord Clon- 
brony, *^ I'll pull down your pride. — 
How finely, another time, your job of 
the false ceiling answered, in the hall — 
I've heard that story, and have been told 
how the sheriCs fellow thrust his bay- 
onet up through your false plaster, and 
down came tumbling the family plate — 
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Hey! Terry? That hit cost yonr 

friend, lord every-body-knows who, more 
than your head's worth, Terry." 

" I ask your pardon, my lord, it ne- 
ner cost him a farthing." 

" When he paid 7000I. for the plate, 
to redeem it ? " 

^^ Well! and did not I make \ip for 
that, at the races of ? The credit- 
ors learned that my lord's horse, Nabo- 

clish, was to run at races; and, as 

the sheriff's officer knew he dare not 
touch him on the race ground, what does 
he do, but he comes down, early in the 
morning, on the mail coach, and walks 
straight down to the livery stables — He 
had an exact description of the stables, and 
the stall, and the horse's body clothes 

'^ I was there, seeing the horse taken 
care of; and, knowing the cut of the fel- 
low's jib, what does I do, but whips the 
body clothes off Naboclish, and claps 
them upon a garrone, that the priest 
would not ride — : — 

*^ In comes the bailiff — ' Good mor- 
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row to you, sir/ says I, leading out of 
the stable my lord's horse with an ould 
saddle and bridle on 

" * Tim Neal,' says I, to the groom^ 
who was nibbing down the garrone's 
heels, ^ mind your hits to day, and wee^l 

wet the plate to night' .' Not so fast, 

neither,' says the bailiff — ' Here's my 
writ for seizing the horse * 

*' * Och,' gays I, ' you wouldn't be sa 
cmeF ■■ 

^^ ^ That's all my eye/ says hey aeisang 
the garrone^ while I mounted Nabo* 
clish> and rode him off deliberately 
to '' 

^^ Ha! ha! ha! — That was neat, I 
grant you, Terry," said lord Clonbrony 
— ^^ But what a dolt of a bom ignorar* 
mus must that sheriff's fellow have been, 
not to know Naboclish when he saw 
liim! '' 

^^ But, stay my lord — stay, miss Nu- 
gent — I have more for you/' following 

her wherever she moved ^* 1 did not 

let him off so, even — At the cant, I bid 
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and bid against them for the ]>reten(le(l 
Naboclish, till I left him on their hancU 
for 500 guineas — Ha! lia! hal — Was 

not that famous ? '' 

^' Bat,** said miss Nugent, " I <*ann(>t 
believe you are in earnest, sir Teronci* 

Surely this would be ^ 

"What? — out with it, my dear miss 
Nugent." 

^^ I am afraid of offending you ^" 

" You can't, my dear, I defy you — say 
the word, that came to the tongue's end, 
rt*8 always the best." 

" I was going to say, swindling," said 

the young lady, colouring d(;c])ly 

" O! you was going to say wrong, 
then ! — It's not called swindling, amongst 
gentlemen, who know the world — it's 
only jockeying — tine sport — and very 
honourable, to help a friend, at a dead 
lift — Any thing to get a frien<l out of 

a present pressing difficulty " 

" And when the present diffiailty is 
over, do your friends never think of the 
future?" 
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^^ The future ! leave the future to ])os- 
terity/' said sir Terence — -^^ Yin counsel 
only for the present, and when the evil 
comes it's time enough to think of it — I 
can't bring the guns of my wits to bear, 
till the enemy's alongside of me, or 

within sight of me, at the least And 

besides, there never was a good comman- 
der yet, by sea or land,- that would tell 
his little expedients beforehand, or before 
the very day of battle." 

'^ It must be a sad thing," said miss 
Nugent, sighing deeply, " to be reduced 
to live by little expedients — daily expe- 
dients ^" 

Lord Colambre stnick his forehead, 
but said nothing. 

" But if you are beating your brains 
about your own affairs, my lord Colam- 
bre, my dear," said sir Terence, ^^ there's 
an easy way of settling your family affairs 
at once ; and, since you don't like little 
daily expedients, miss Nugent, there's one 
great expedient, and an expedient for 
life, that will settle it all to your satisfac- 
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lion — and ours — :— I hinted it deli- 
cately to you before, but, between friends, 
delicacy is impertinent — So I tell you, 
in plain English, you've nothing to do, 
but go and propose yourself, just as you 

stand, to the heiress miss B , that 

desires no better " 

"Sir," — cried lord Colambre, stepping 

forward, red with sudden anger ^Miss 

Nugent laid her hand upon his arm — 

*'0! my lord!" 

" Sir Terence OTay," continued lord 
Colambre, in a moderated tone, " you 
are wrong to mention that young lady's 
name in such a manner ^" 

" Why then I said only miss B 



5 

and there are a whole hive of bees. But 
rU engage she'd thank me for what I 
suggested, and think herself the queen 
bee, if my expedient was adopted by 
you." 

" Sir Terence," said his lordship, smil- 
ing, " If my father thinks proper, that 
you should manage his aifairs, and devise 
ei^pedients for him, I have nothing to say 
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on that point; bnt I most beg you will 
not trouble yourself to suggest expedients 
for me, and that you will have the good- 
ness to leave me to settle my own af- 
fairs;' 

Sir Terence made a low bow, and was 
silent for five seconds; then, turning to 
lord Clonbrony, who looked much more 
abashed than he did-^ 

^* By the wise one ! my good lord, I 
believe there are some men — noblemen, 
too — that don^t know their friends from 
their enemies ■■ It*s my firm persua- 
sion now, that, if I had served you, as I 
served my friend I was talking of; youf 
son there would, ten to one, think I had 
done him an injury, by saving the family 
plate.'* 

" I certainly should, sir. The family 
plate, sir, is not the first object in my 
mind," replied lord Colambre; " family 

honour Nay, miss Nugent, I must 

speak," continued his lordships perceiv- 
ing, by her countenance, that she was 
alarmed. 
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^* Never fear, miss Nugent dear/' said 
sir Terence, " I'm as cool as a cucumber* 
-<^" Faith then! my lord Colambre, I 
^gree with you, tliat family honoOr's a 
mighty fine thing, only troublesome to 
one's self and one's friends, and expen- 
sive to keep up, with idl the other ex- 
penses and debts a gentleman has n owa 
days — So I, that am under no natural 
tibligations to it by birth or otherwise, 
have just stood by through life, and asked 
myself, before I would volunteer being 
bound to it, what could this same family 
honour do for a man in this world r And, 
first and foremost, I never remember to 
see family honour stand a man in much 
istead in a court of law — never saw fa- 
mily honour stand against an execution, 
or a custodiam, or an injunction even. 

: ^'Tis a rare thing, this same family 

honour, and a very fine thing ; but I ne- 
ver knew it yet, at a pinch, pay for a pair 
of boots even," added sir Terence, draw • 
ing up his own, with much complacency. 
At this moment, sir Terence was called 
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out of the room, by one, who wanted 
speiik to him on particular business- — 

" My dcitr father," cried lord Colam- 
bre, "do not follow him; stay, for one 
moment, and hear yonr son, your triM. 
friend." 

Miss Nugent went out of the rooj 
that she might leave the father and 
at liberty — 

" Hear your natural friend for one' 
moment," cried lord Colambre. " Let rae 
beseech you, father, not to have recourse 
to auy ot these paltry expedients, but 
trust your son with the state of your af- 
fairs, and we shall find some honourable 
means " 

" Yes, yes, yes, very true ; when you're 
of age, Colambre, we'll titlk of it ; but 
nothing can be done till then. We shall 
get on, we shall get through, very well, 
till then, with Terry's assistance — And I 
must beg you will not say a word more 
against Terry — I can't hear it — I can't 
hear it — I can't do without him. Pray 
don't detain me — 1 can say no more -^ 
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except,'* added be, returning to his usual 
concluding sentence, " that there need, 
at all events, be none of this, if people 
would but live upon their own estates, 
and kill their own mutton." He stole 
out of the room, glad to escape, however 
shabbily, from present explanation ,and 
present pain. There are persons without 
resource, who, in difficulties, return 
alw^ays to the same point, and usually to 
the same words. 

While lord Colambre was walking up 
and down the room, much vexed and 
disappointed, at finding that he could 
make no impression on his father's mind, 
nor obtain his confidence, as to his fa- 
mily affairs, lady Clonbrony's woman, 
Mrs. Petito, knocked at the door, with a 
message from her lady, to beg, if lord Co- 
lambre was hy himself] he would go to - 
her dressing room, as she wished to have 
a conference with him — He obeyed her 
summons. 

" Sit down, my dear Colambre '" 

R 2 
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isely with her old 



And she began prei 
sentence — 

" With the fortune I brought your fa- J 
ther, and with my lord's estate, I caivnt J 
understand the meaning of all these pe- .1 
cuniai-y difficulties ; and all that strange J 
creature sir Terence says is algebra to ' 
me, who speak English — And I am par- 
ticularly sorry he was let in this moniing 
— but he's such a brute, that he does not 
think any thing of forcing one's door, J 
and he tells my footman he does not ^ 
mind tiot at home a pinch of smifF. Now 
what can you do with a man, who conld 
say that sort of thing) you know — the^ 
world's at an end." 

" 1 wish my father bad nothing to flom 
with him, ma'am, as much as yon caj 
wish it," said lord Colambre ; " but 
have said all, that a son can with pro- 
priety say, and without effect." 

" What particularly provokes 
against him," continued lady Clonbrony, i 
" is what I have just heard from Grace,* 
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who was really hurt by it, too, for she is 
the wannest friend in the world — I al- 
lude to the creature's indelicate way of 
touching upon a tender pint, and men- 
tioning an amiable young heiress's nafne 
— My dear Colambre, I trast you have 
given me credit for my inviolable silence, 
all this time, upon the pint nearest my 
heart. I am rejoiced to hear you teas so 
warm when she was mentioned inadvert- 
ently by that brute, and I trust you bow 
see the advantages of the projected union 
in as strong and agreeable 2l pint of view 
as I do, my own Colambre ; and I should 
leave things to themselves, and let you^ 
prolong the dees of courtship as you 
please, only for what I now hear, inci- 
dentally, from my lord and the brute, 
about pecuniaiy embarrassments and the 
necessity of something being done before 
next winter. And indee<l I think now, 
in propriety, the proposal cannot be de- 
layed much longer; for the world begins 
to talk of the thing as done; and everv 
Mrs. Broadhurst, I know, had no doubt,. 
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that, if this contretemps about the poor 
Berryls had not occurred, your proposal 
would have been made before the end oi 
last week." 

Our hero was not a man to make a 
proposal^ because Mrs. Broadhurst ex- 
pected it, or^ to marry because the world 
said he was going to be married. He 
steadily said, that, from the first moment 
the subject had been mentioned, he had 
explained himself distinctly; that the 
young lady*s friends could not, therefore, 
be under any doubt, as to his intentions ; 
that, if they had voluntarily deceived 
themselves, or exposed the lady in situa- 
tions, from which the world was led to 
make false conclusions, he was not an- 
swerable — he felt his conscience at ease 
— entirely so, as he was convinced, that 
the young lady herself, for whose merit, 
talents, independence, and generosity of 
character, he professed high respect, 
esteem, and admiration, had no doubts, 
either of the extent or tlie nature of his 
regard. 
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" Regard, respect, esteem, admiradoir 
— Why, my dearest Colambre! this is 
saying all I want; satisfies me, and I am 
snre would satisfy Mrs. Broadhurst and 
miss Broadhnrst too!" 

" No doubt it will, ma'am ; but not if 1 
aspired to the honour of miss Broad- 
hurst's hand, or professed myself her 
lover." 

" My dear, you are mistaken; miss 
Broadhurst is too sensible a girl, a vast 
deal, to look for love, and a dying lover, 
and all that sort of stuff; I am* persuaded 
— indeed I have it from good, from the 
best authority — that the young lady — 
you know one must be delicate in these 
cases, where a young lady of sucli for- 
tune, and no despicable family, too, is 
concerned — therefore I cannot speak 
quite plainly — but I say I have it from 
the best authority, that you* would be 
preferred to any other suitor, and, in 
short, that " 

^' I beg your pardon, madam, for in- 
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ternipting you," cried lord Colambre, c(v 
lonring a good deal — " But you mvat 
escn.se me, if 1 say, that the only autho- 
rity, on which I could believe thi; 
one, from which, I am morally certain, I 
shall never hear it — from miss Broadhurst 
herself." 

" Lord child! if you would only ask 
her the ([uestion, she would tell you it i& 
truth, 1 dare say." 

" But as I have no curiosity on the 
suhject, ma'am " 

" Lord hiess mc ! I thought every body 
had curiosity — But still, without curio- 
sity, I am finre it would gratify you, 
when you did hear it; and can't you just 
jint the simple question?" 

" Impossible!" 

" Impossible! — now that is so very 
provoking, when the thing is all but 
done. Well, take your own time; all I will 
ask of you then is, to let things go ou as 
they are going— smoothly and 
fpntly ; and I'll not press you farther 
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the subject at present — Let things go on 
smoothly, that's all I ask, and say no- 
thing." 

^^ I wish I could oblige you, mother ; 
but I cannot do this. Since you tell me, 
that the world and miss Broadhurst's 
friends have already misunderstood my 
intentions, it becomes necessary, in jus- 
tice to the young lady and to myself, 
that I should make all farther doubt im- 
possible — I shall, therefore, put an end 
to it at once, by leaving town to morrow." 

Lady Clonbrony, breathless for a mo- 
ment with surprise, exclaimed — " Bless 
me ! leave town to morrow ! Just at the 
beginning of the season! — Impossible! 
— I never saw such a precipitate, rash 

young man But stay only a tew 

weeks, Colanibre ; the physicians advise 
Buxton for my rheumatism, and you shall 
take us to Buxton early in the season — 
you cannot refuse me that — Why, if 
miss Broadhurst was a dragon, you 
could not be in a greater hurry to run 

R 5l 
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away from her — What are yon afraid 
of?" 

*^ Of doing what is wrong — the only 
thin^, I trust, of which I shall ever be 
/ afraid." 

Lady Clonbrony tried persuasion and 
ai^iment — such argument as she could 
use — but all in vain — lord Colambre 
was firm in his resolution ; at last, she 
came to tears ; and her son, in much agi- 
tation, said — 

*^ I cannot bear this, mother! — I 
would do any thing you ask, that I could 
do with honour ; but this is impossible." 
' *^ Why impossible? — I will take all 
blame upon myself; and you are sure, 
that miss Broadhurst does not misunder- 
stand yon, and you esteem her, and ad- 
mire her, and all that ;, and all I ask is, 
that you 11 go on as you are, and see more 
of her ; atld how do you know but you 
may fall in love with her, as you call it, 
to morrow ? " 

*^ Because, madam, since you press me 
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so far, my aflFections are engaged to ano- 
ther person. — Do not Ibok so dreadfully 
shocked, my dear mother — I have told 
you truly, that I think myself too young, 
much too young, yet to marry. In the 
circumstances, in which I know my fa- 
mily are, it is probable that I shall not 
for some years be able to marry as I wish. 
You may depend upon it, that I shall 
not take any step, I shall not even de- 
clare my attachment to the object of my 
affection, without your knowledge ; and, 
far from being inclined to follow head- 
long my own passions— -strong as they 
are — be assured, that the honour of my 
family, your happiness, my mother, my 
father's, are my first objects — I shall ne- 
ver think of my own, till these are se- 
cured.'* 

Of the conclusion of this speech, lady 
Clonbrony heard only the sound of the 
words ; from the moment her son had 
pronounced, that his affections were en- 
gaged, she had been running over in her 
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liead every probable and improbable per- 
son she could think of; at last, suddenly 
starting up, she opened one of the folding 
doors into the next apartment, and 
called 

** Grace ! — Grace Nugent ! — put down 
your pencil, Grace, this minute, and come 
here ! " 

Miss Nugent obeyed with her usual 
alacrity, and the moment she entered the 
room, lady Clonbrony, fixing her eyes fiill 
upon her, said — 

" There's your cousin Colambre tells 
me his affections are engaged." 

" Yes, to miss Broadhurst, no doubt,'* 
said miss Nugent, smiling, with a simpli- 
city and openness of countenance, which 
assured lady Clonbrony, that all was safe 
in that quarter ; — a suspicion, which had 
darted into her mind was dispelled. 

^^ No doubt — Ay, do you hear that 
no doubt y Colambre ? — Grace, you see, 
has no doubt ; nobody has any doubt but 
yourself, Colambre." 
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*^ And are your affections engaged, and 
not to miss Broadhurst?" said miss Nu- 
gent, approaching lord Colambre. 

*' There now I you see how you sur- 
prise and disappoint every body, Colam- 
bre;' 

" I am sorry, that miss Nugent should 
be disappointed," said lord Colambre. 

" But because I am disappointed, pray^ 
do not call me miss Nugent, or turn, 
away from me, as if you were displeased.'** 

^^ Itmust^then,be some Cambridgeshire 
lady," said lady Clonbrony. ^' I am sure- 
1 am very sorry he ever went to Cam- 
bridge, Oxford I advised — one of the 
miss Berryls, I presume, who have no- 
thing — I'll have nothing more to do 
with those Berryls^ — There was the rea- 
son of the son's vast intimacy Grace,, 

you may give up all thoughts of sir Ar- 
thur." 

^^ I have no thoughts to give up,, 
ma'am," said miss Nugent, smiling. 
"Miss Broadhurst," continued she, going 
on eagerly with what she was saying to, 
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lord Colambre — *' miss Braadhnrst i» j 
my friend, a friend I love and admire » J 
but you will allow, that I strictly kepi ' 
my promise, never to praise her to you, 
till you should begin to praise her to me; , 
Now recollect, last night, you did prai 
her to me, so — -justly, — that I thought 
you iiked her, I confess ; so that it is na- 
tural I should feel a little disappointed, ' 
Now you kuow the whole of my mind ; I 
have no intention to encroach on youp 
confidence; therefore, there is no occa- 
sion to look so embarrassed, I give yo» , 
my word, I will never speak to you again 
upon the subject," said she, holding out. 
her hand to him, provided you will 
never again call me miss Nugent. " Am, 1 
not your own cousin Grace ? — Do not 
be displeased with her." 

" You are my own dear cousin Grace ; 
and nothing can be farther from my 
mind, than any thought of being dis- 
pleased with her ; especially just at this 
moment, wlien I am going away, proba- 
bly, for a considerable time " 
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^^ Away ! — when ? — where ? " 

*' To morrow morning, for Ireland-^ — " 
" Ireland! of all places," cried lady 
Clonbrony — ^^ What upon Earth puts it 
into your head to go to Ireland ? — You 
do very well to go out of the way of fall- 
ing in love ridiculously, since that is the 
reason of your going ; but what put Ire- 
land into your head, child ?" 

" I will not presume to ask my mother, 
what put Ireland out of her head," said 
lord Colambre, smiling — "but she will 
recollect, that it is my native country." 

" That was your father's fault, not 
mine," said lady Clonbrony — "for I 
wished to have been confined in England ; 
but he would have it to say, that his son and 
heir was born at Clonbrony Castle — and 
there was a great argument between him 
and my uncle, and something about the 
prince of Wales and Caernarvon Castle 
was thrown in, and that turned the 
scale, much against my will ; for it was 
my wish, that my son should be an 
Englishman bom — like myself. But, 
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after all, I don't see, that having the mis- 
fortune to be horn in a conotry should* 
tie one to it in any sort of way — and 
iihonld have hoped your English edication, 
Colamhrc, would have given you too li 
heral Ideurs for that — So I reellif don't 
see why you should goto Ireland merely 
because it's your native country." 

" Not merely because it is my native 
country — hot I wish to go thither — I de- 
sire to become acquainted with it — be- 
cause it is the country, in which mv fa- 
ther's j)roj]erty lies, and from which 
draw onr sabsistcnce." 

"Subsistence! Lord bless me ! what ik. 
word ! — fitter for a pauper than a noble- 
man — subsistence! I'hen, if you 
going to look after your father's property^ 
1 hope you will make the agents do their 
duty, and send us remittances. And. 
pray how long do yon mean to stay ? " 

" Till I am of age, madam, if you have 
no objection. I will spend the ensuing, 
months in travelling in Irehind, and I will 
return here hy the time I am of age,'"un]esst 
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you and my father should^ before that 
time^ be in Ireland." 

*^ Not the least chance of that, if I can 
prevent it, I promise you/* said lady 
Clonbrony. 

Lord Colambre and miss Nugent 
sighed. 

*^ And I am sure I shall take it very 
Unkindly of you, Colambre, if you go and 
turn out a partizan for Ireland, after all, 
like Grace Nugent." 

^^ A partizan ! no ; — I hope not a par- 
tizan, but a friend," said miss Nugent. 

" Nonsense, child! — I. hate to hear 
people, women especially, and young 
ladies particularly, talk of being friends 
to this country or that countiy. What 
can they know about countries ? Better 
think of being friends to themselves, and 
friends to theu* friends ^" 

" I was wrong," said miss Nugent, *^ to 
call myself a friend to Ireland ; I meant 
to say, that Ireland had been a friend to 
me ; that I found Irish friends, when I 
bad no other; an Irish hanie, when I 
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had no other; that my earliest and hap-*, 
piest years, under your kind care, had 
been sjient there; and that I can never 
forget that, my dear aunt — 1 hupe yon 
do not wish that 1 should." 

" Heaven forbid, my sweet Grace! 
>aid lady Clonbrony, toached hy he» 
voice and manner — "Heaven forbid! I 
don't wish yon to do or he any thiog. 
l)ut what yon are ; for I am convinced 
there's nothing 1 could ask, you would 
not do for me ; and, I can tell yon, there's 
iew things yon could ask, love, I would 
not do for you." 

A wl»h was iastantly expreosed in th^ 
eyes of her niece. 

Lady Clonbrony, though not nsually 
quick at interpreting the wishes of others, 
understood and answered, before she ven- 
tured to make her ret^uest in words. 

" Ask any thing hnt that, Grace — Re- 
tnm to Clonbrony, while I am able to 
live in London, that I never can or will 
do for you, or any body ! " — looking at 
her son in all the pride of obstinacy — " 
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there is an end of the matter. Go you 
where you please, Colambre ; and I shall 
stay where I please: — I snppose, as 
yoar mother, I have a right to say this 
much?" 

Her son, with the utmost respect, 
assured her, that he had no design to in- 
fringe upon her undoubted liberty of 
judging for herself; that he had never 
interfered, except so far as to tell her cir- 
cumstances of her aflkirs, with which she^ 
seemed to be totally unacquainted, and of 
which it might be dangerous to her to 
continue in ignorance. 

" Don't talk to me about affairs," cried 
she, drawing her hand away from her 
son — ^* Talk to my lord, or my lord's 
agents, since you are going to Ireland^ 
about business — I know nothing about 
business ; but this I know, I shall stay in 
England, and be in London, every sea- 
sou, as long as I can afford it ; and, when 
I cannot afibrd to live here, I hope I shall 
not live any where. — That's my notion 
of life ; and that's my determiDation> 
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once fur all ; for, if none of the rest i 
the Clonbrony family have any, I thai 
Heaven I have some spirit." Saying thii 
with her most stately manner she wall 
ont of the room. Lord Colambre in-jl 
stantly followed her; for, after the resi 
lution and the promise he had made, hi 
did not dare to trust himself at thi 
ment with miss Nugent, 

There was to be a concert this night 
at lady Clonbrony's, at which Mrs. and 
miss Broadhurst M'ere, of course, eXi 
pected. Tliat they might not be cjai) 
unprepared for the event of her sou*! 
going to Ireland, lady Clonbrony wrol 
a note to Mrs. Broadhurst, begging 
to come half an hour earlier than tlie 
tnne mentioned in the cards, " that slie 
might talk over something particular^ 
that had just occurred," 

What passed at this cabinet coiinci 
as it seems to have had no immediate in- 
fluence on affairs, we need not record 
Suffice it to observe, that a great di 
was said, and nothing done. Miss Bi 
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harst, however, was not a young lady, 
who could be easily deceived, even where 
her passions were concerned. The mo- 
ment her mother told her of lord Co- 
lambre's intended departure, she saw the 
whole truth. She had a strong mind — 
was capable of drawing aside, at once, 
the curtain of self detasion, and looking 
steadily at the skeleton of truth — she 
had a generous, perhaps because a strong 
mind ; for, surrounded, as she had been 
from her childhood, by every means of 
self indulgence, which wealth and Bat- 
tery could bestow, she had discovered 
early, what few persons in her situation 
discover till late in life, that selfish gra- 
tifications may render ns incapable of 
other happiness, but can never, of them- 
selves, make ns happy. Despising flat- 
terers, she had determined to make her- 
self friends — to make them in tlie only 
possible way — by deserWng them. Her 
father made his immense fortune by the 
power aud habit of constant, bold, and 
just calculation. The power and habit. 
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whicli she had learned from him, 
apjilicd on a far larger scaJe ; with hin 
it was confined to speculations for thf^ 
ac((uiMtion of money; fl-ith her, it e» 
tended to the attainment of happinef 
He was ealcnlating and mercenary- 
was estimative and generous. 

Miss Nngcnt was dressing for the coit*l 
cert, or, rather, was sitting half dresse^fl 
before her glass, reflecting, when mis 
Broadhurst came into her room — Musg 
Nngent immediately sent her maid onto 
the room. 

" Grace," said miss Broadhur&t; loob 
ing at Grace, witii an air of open, delr*' 
berate composnre — " yon and I ara I 
thinking of the same thing — of the sams i 
person." 

" Yes, of lord Colamhre ;" said misa ] 
Nngentj ingenuously and sorrowfiilly. 

" Then 1 can put your mind at eas^ I 
at once, my dear friend, hy assnring ym^ I 
that I shall think of him no more — Thait I 
1 have thonght of him, I do not deny — ^ 1 
I have thought, tliat if, notwithstanding, I 
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the difference in our ages, and other dif- 
ferences, he had preferred me, I should 
have preferred him to any person, who 
has ever yet addressed me. On our first 
acquaintance, I clearly saw, that h^ was 
not disposed to pay court to my fortune ; 
and I had also then coolness of judg- 
ment sufficient to perceive, that it was 
not probable he should fall in love with 
my person. But I was too proud in my 
humility, too strong in my honesty, too 
brave, too ignorant ; in short, I knew 
nothing of the matter. We ar^ all of 
us, more or less, subject to the delusions 

of vanity, or hope, or love 1 — even 

I! — who thought myself so clear sight- 
ed, did not know how, with one flutter 
of his wings, Cupid can set the whole 
atmosphere in. motion ; change the pro- 
portions, size, colour, value, of every 
ol^ject ; lead us into a mirage, and leave 
us in a dismal desert.'* 

^^ My dearest friend !" — said miss 
Nugent, in a tone of true sympathy. 

*' Bui^Qone but a coward, or a fool. 
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would sit down in the desert, and v 
instead of trying to make his way back^' 
before the stonn rises, obliterates tl 
track, and overwhelms every thing. P) 
ctry apart, my dear Grace ! yon may I 
assured, that I shall think no more ^i 
lord Colarabre." 

" I believe you are right — But I am 
iorry, very sorry, it mast be so." 

" O! spare me your sorrow!" 

" My sorrow is for lord Colanihre,* 
said miss Nugent. " Where will ha 
find snch a wife? — Not in mies Berry] 
I am sure — pretty as she is — a inei 

fine lady! Is it possible, that lordi 

Colambre! lord Colambre! should prefer 
such a girl lord Colambre !" 

Miss Broadhm-st looked at her friend 
as she spoke, and saw truth in her eyes 
saw, that she had no suspicion, that sb 
was herself the person beloved. 

" Tell me, Grace, are yon sorry, tha 
lord Colambre is going away?" 

" No! I am glad. 1 was sorry whei 
I first heard it ; but now 1 am glad, ver 
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glad ; it may save him from a marriage 
unworthy of him, restore him to him- 
self, and reserve him for , the only 

woman I ever saw, who is suited to him> 
who is equal to him, who would value 
and love him, as he deserves to be va- 
lued and loved." 

^^ Stop, my dear ; if you mean me, I 
am not, and I never can be, that wo- 
man. Therefore, as '^ou^/Ajfe my friend, 
and wish my happiness^ Ks I sincerely 
believe you do, never, I conjm'e you, 
present such an idea before my mind 
again — it is out of my mind, I hope, 
for ever. — It is important to me, that 
you should know and believe this.-— At 
least I will preserve my friends. Now 
let this subject never be mentioned or 
alluded to again between us, my dear — 
We have subjects enough of conversa- 
tion, we need not have recourse to per- 
nicious sentimental gossipings. There is 
a great difference between wanting a con- 
Jidante, and treating a friend with con- 
fidence. My confidence you possess ; all 

VOL. v. s 
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that ouerlit, all that is to be known of 

mv mind, von know, and Now I 

vill leave yon in peace to dress for the 
c*oncert." 

- " O ! don't go ! you don't intermpt 
me — I shall be dressed in a few mi- 
nntes ; stay with ine, and yon may be 
assured, that neither now, nor at any 
other time, shall I ever speak to yon on 
the subject yon desire me to avoid — I 
entirely agree with you about confidantes 
and sentimental gossipings — I love you 
for not loving them.** 

A thundering knock at the door an- 
nounced the arrival of company. 

" Think no more of love, bnt as much 
as you please of friendship — dress your- 
self as fast as you can," said miss Broad- 
hurst — ^^ Dress, dress is the order ©f the 
day."* 

^^ Order of the day and order of the 
night, and all for people I don't care for 
in the least," said Grace — " So life 
passes !" 

" Dear me, miss Nugent," cried Pe- 
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tito, lady Cloiibrony's woman, coiijirig in 
with a face of alarm — " Not dressed 
yet I — My lady is gone down, and Mrs 
Broadhurst, and my lady Pococke's 
come, and the honourable Mrs. Tremble- 
ham ; and signor, the Italian ringing 
gentleman, has been walking up and 
down the apartments there by himself, 
disconsolate, this half hour, and I won- 
dering all the time nobody rang for me. 
— but my lady dressed^ Lord knows how! 
without any body — O, merciful ! miss 
Nugent, if you could stand still for one 
single particle of a second. — So then I 
thought of pepping in to miss Nugent ; 
for the young ladies are talking so fast, 
says I to myself, at the door, they will 
never know how time goes, unless I give 
'em a hint. — But now my lady is below, 
there's no need, to be sure, to be nervous, 
so we may take the thing quietly, without 
being in a flustrum. — Dear ladies, is not 
this now a very sudden motion of our 
young lord*s for Ireland ? — Lud a mercy ! 
miss Nugent, I'm sure your motions id 

S 2 
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sudden enough ; and your dress behind 
IS all, I'm sure, 1 can't tell how. — ^" 
*' O I never mind," said the young lady, 
escaping from her, " it will do very well, 
thank you, Petito." 

" It will do very well, never m^ind " — 
repeated Petito, muttering to herself, as 
she looked after the ladies, whilst they 
ran down stairs — " I can't abide to dress 
any young lady, who says never mind, 
and it will do very well — That, and her 
never talking to one confie/antially, or 
trusting one with the least bit of her se- 
crets, is the thing I can't put up with 
from miss Nugent ; and mi^ Broadhurst 
holding the pins to me, as much as to 
say, do your business, Petito, and don't 
talk ■ Now, that's so impertinent, as 
if one wasn't the same flesh and blood, 
and had not as good a right to talk of 
every thing, and hear of every thing, as 
themselves. And Mrs. Broadhurst, too, 
cabinet-councilling with my ladyj and 
pursing up her city mouth, when I come 
in, and turning off the discourse to snufi. 
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forsooth ; as if I was an ignoramus, to 
think they closetted themselves to talk of 
snutfl Now, I think a lady of quality's 
woman has as good a right to be trusted 
with her lady's secrets, as with her jew- 
els ; and if my lady Clonbrony was a real 
lady of quality, she'd know that, and 
consider the one as much my parapher- 
nalia as the other. — So I shall tell my 
lady to night, as I always do, when she 
vexes me, that I never lived in an Irish 
family before, and don't know the ways 
of it — then she'll tell me she was bom 
in Hoxfordshire — ^then I shall say, with 
my saucy l(i^k, ^ O ! was you my lady — I 
always forget that you was an English- 
woman : ' then may-be she'll say, ^ For- 
get ! — you forget yourself strangely, Pe- 
tito.' — ^Then I shall say, with a great deal 
of dignity, ^ If your ladyship thinks so, 
my lady, I'd better go.' And I'd de- 
sire no better, than that she would take 
me at my word ; for my lady Dashfort's 
is a much better place, I'm told, and she's 
dying to have me, I know." 
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^H And having formcfl this resolutio: 

^m Fetito concluded her apparently intermtr \ 

H nable soliloquy, and went ivith my lord's i 

■ gentleman into the antichauiber, to hear I 

■ the foncertj and give her judgment on I 
I everything: as she peeped in, throu^U-i 
r the vista of heads, into the Apollo s^ooii i 

— lor to night the Alhainbra was trans- 4 
formed into the Apollo saloon — she saw, 4 
that whilst the company, rank behind 4 
rank, in close semicircles, had crowded - 
round the performers, to hear a favourite 
singer, miss Broadhurst and lord Colam- 
bre were standing in the outer semicircle, 
talking to one another earnestly. Now 
would Petito have given up her rever- , 
sionary chance of the three nearly new 
gowns she expected from lady Cloubrony, 
in case she stayed ; or, in case she went, 
the reversionary cliance of any dress of 
lady Dashfort's, except her scarlet velvet, 
merely to hear what miss Broadhurst and 
lord Colanibre were saying. Alas ! she 
could only see their lips move; and of 
what they were talking, whether of urn- 
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sic or love, and whether the match was 
to he on or off, she could only conjecture. 
But the diplomatic style having now de- 
scended to waiting maids, Mrs^ Petito 
talked to her friends, in the antichamher, 
with as mysterious and consequential an 
air and tone as a charge d'affaires, or as 
the lady of a charg^ d'affaires, could have 
assumed. She spoke of her private be- 
lief; of the impression left upon her 
mind; and her conjidantial reasons for 
thinking as she did ; of her ** having 
had it from the fountains head T' and of 
" her fear of any committal of her autho* 
rities." 

Notwithstanding all tliese authorities, 
lord Colambre left London next day, and 
pursued his way to Ireland, determined, 
that he would see and judge of that 
country for himself, and decide, whether 
his mother's dislike to residing there was 
founded on caprice or reasonable causes. 

In the mean time, it was reported, in 
London, that his lordship was gone to 
Ireland to make out the titl^ to some 
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estate, which wonld be necessary for his 
marriage settlementwith the great heiress, 
miss Broadhurst. Whether Mrs. Petito 
or sir Terence O'Fay had the greater 
share in raising and spreading this re- 
port^ it would be difficult to determine ; 
but it is certain, however or by whom- 
soever raised, it was most useful to lord 
Clonbrony, by keeping his creditors 
quiet." 
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